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[As Civilization, Christianity,and Philosophy, 
do not appear to raise the nations of France 
and England above the petty Rivalry and 
implacable Hatred which characterize the 
most barbarous ages and most ferocious 
tribes; so having exhausted all means of 
injuring and destroying each other in Eu- 
rope, they now begin to calculate on their 
power of waging war at the extremity of 
Asia; and hence the recently conceived 
importance of Persia! Two French and 
two English Embassadors have therefore 
visited the Court of Teheran, within the 
last fifteen years; and, in the elegant work 
of Mr. Monier, we have an interesting re- 
port of the last of the English Embassies, un- 
cerSir HARFORD Jones. As Persia had not 
been described by an Englishman since the 
civil wars that followed the usurpation of 
Nadir Shah, our curiosity was powerfully 
excited by the announcement of Mr. Mo- 
rier’s work ; atid we can unreservedly de- 
clare, that in its perusal we have been 
abundantly gratified. Our copious extracts 
will bespeak to every reader, a bigh opinion 
of the Author's ability ; yet verbal descrip- 
tion constitutes but a portion of the value 
of the work. Twenty-nine Plates, many 
of them Views of Cities and Rivers, trans- 
Port their observer into Persia, and confer 
great credit on the taste of Mr. Morier as 
‘draughtsman. The work is also enriched 
by a plan of the route, drawn by the illus- 
trious veteran, Major Rennell, who still 
lives to honour science and his country. ] 





PERIOD, 

, bw time of my absence from Eng- 
land comprehends a space of little 

more than two years.—QOn the 27th of 
Oct. 1807, 1 sailed from Portsmouth with 
Muxiuty Mae, No, 236, 


— 


Sir Harford Jones, Bart. K.C. His 
Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Mi 
nister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
Persia, in H. M. S. Sapphire, Captain 
George Davies: after having touched at 
Madeira and at the Cape of Good Hope, 
we reached Bombay on the 26th of April, 
1808: owing to some political arranye. 
ments, we did not quit Bombay till the 
12th September. We arrived at Bushire 
on the 13th October, and proceeded to- 
wards the Persian capital on the 13th 
December. H. M. Mission reached Te- 
heran on the 14th February, 1809: on 
the 12th March the preliminary treaty 
was signed between Sir Harford Jones 


and the Persian. Plenipotentiaries; and 


on the 7th May I quitted Teheran with 
Mirza Abul Hassan, the King of Persia’s 
Eavoy Extraordmary to the Court of 
London, with whom I reached Smyrna 
on the 7th September, and eimbarked 
there on board fi. M.S. Success, Capt, 
Ayscough. Having at Malta chanyed 
the Success for H. M.S. Formidable, we 
finally reached Plymouth on the 25th 
November, 1809. 
MODERN HIsToRY. 

The history of Persia from the death 
of Nadir Shah to the accession of the 
present King, comprehending a period of 


fifty-one years, presents little else than a 


catalogue of the names of tyrants and 
usurpers, and a succession of murders, 
treacheries, and scenes of misery. 

After the assassitation of Nadir, one 
of the most formidable of the competitors 
forthe vacant throne, was Mahomed 
Hassan Knan, the head of the Cadjer 
tribe, and a person of high rank atnong 
the nobles of Shah Thamas, the last king 
of the Seffi race. Mahomed Ilassan 


Khan had several sons: Hossein Koolt 


Khan, the eldest, was father to the pre- 
sent King of Persia, and was killed in a 
battle with the Turcomans: Aga Maho- 
med Khan, the second son, was the im- 
mediate predecessor of his nephew on 
the throne. 

Mahomed Hassan Khan bad not long 
assuined the crown, when he was op- 
posed by Kerim Khan, a vative of Cour- 
distan; who, under the pretence of pros 


tecting the rights of Ismaci, a lineal 
4k descendant 
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descendant of the Seffi family, and then 
a child, secured to himself so large a share 
ot influence and authority in the state, 
that he very soon supplanted virtuaily 
the pageant that he had erected; and, 


while he still concealed his ambition une: 


der the name of Vakeel ur Regent, exer- 
cised all the real powers of the sovereign 
of Persia. ‘The birth of Kerim Khan 
was obscure; but the habits of his early 
years qualified him for the times in which 
he lived, and the destiny to which he 
aspired. His family, indeed, was a low 
branch of an obscure tribe in Courdistan, 
that of the Zunds, from which his dynasty 
has been denomimated ; and his profession 
was the sinyle occupation of all his coun- 
trymen—robbery, which, when it thus 
becomes a national object, loses in repu- 
tation all its grossness. Here he acquired 
the talents and hardihuod of a soldier; 
and was renowned for an effectual spirit 
of enterprise, and for great personal skill 
»n the exercise of the sword, a qualifica- 
tion of much value among his people. 
‘the long revolutions of Persia called 
turth every talent and every passion; 
and the hopes of Keram Khan were ex- 
cited by the partial successes of others, 
and by the consciousness of his own 
resources. lle entered the field; and 
eventually overcaine Mahomed Hassan 
Khan, bis principal competitor, who fled 
and was killed ia Mezanderan. © The 
eonqueror having seized and confined 
ihe chidren of bis rival, proceeded to 
guell the several inferior chiefs, who, in 
their turns, had aspired tothe succession, 
His saperior activity and talents finally 
secured the dominion: and having, in 
1755, settled at Shiraz, he made that cit 

the seat of his government. He beauti- 
hed it by many public buildings, both of 
use and luxury; and their present state 
atresisthe solid magnifacence of his taste. 
tlis memory is much lamented in Persia; 
as iis reign, a reign of dissipation and 
splendor, was congenial to the character 
of the people. In his time prostitutes 
were publicly protected; their calling 
was classed among the professions; and 
the chief, or representative, of their 
numbers, attended by all the state and 
parade of the most respected of the 
I.hans and Mirzas, used daily to stand 

Lefore the Sovereign at his Durbar. 

Oo the 10th of March, 1779, Ke:am 
Khan died a natural death, an extraor. 
dcigary occurrence in the modern history 
of Persia, having retened (according to 
the dillerent dates assigned to his acces- 


sun, from the deaths of different come 
i . 


petitors) from nineteen to 4}; 
From the fall of Mahomed Hat it 
the better epoch, his Conqueror ing 
nineteen years, with almost isputed 
authority. = 

After his death all was acain ; 

. 5 mn 
fusion ;- and the kingdom pre: _ 


1 presented 
newal of blood and usurpation, he 


scarcely necessary to state the sHortelived 
Struggles of his successors: their ve 
names have ceased to interest us, J; is 
sufficient therefore to add, that his sons 
and brothers, and other relatives, attacked 
each other for fourteen years after bis 
death; till the fortunes of the whole 
family were finally overwhelmed in the 
defeat of Loolf Ali Khan, the last ang 
greatest of these claimants; and the do. 
minton was transferred, in the year 1794, 
to his conqueror, Aga Mahomed Khas, 
of the present royal race of Persia, 


PRESENT TO THE EMBASSADOR, 
On the 8th of Nov, arrived, carried on 
fourteen mules, the balconah, the cw 
tomary present to au Embassador, |; 

eonsisted of the following articles: 


50 Lumps of loaf sugar, 
35 Small boxes of different kinds of 
sweetmeats, 
1 Mule load of lime-juice, consisung 
of ninety-six bottles, 
23 Bottles of orange and other kinds 
of sherbet, 
22 Bottles of different kinds of preserves, 
pickles, &c. 
4 Mule luads of musk-melons, 
1 Ditto of Ispahan quinces, 
Half ditto of apples, 
4 Ditto of pomegranates, 
1 Ditto of wine, thirty-nine bottles, 


The whole was accompanied by a lettet 
from Nasr Oalah Khan, the Minister # 
Shiraz, replete with compliment anid li» 
quiries about health, and entrusted toile 
care of Aga Mahomed Alli, one oi ti 
Prince’s servants, who received for his 
self from the Envoy a present of fire 
hundred piastres. The great men “e 
by these opportunities of enriching 
such returns any servant to whom in thet 
own persons they may owe an obligatior, 
and to whom they: thus, cheaply to _ 
selves, repay it. But the charge + 
present is frequently made the yr 
a_bargain among the adherents © . 
donor, and perhaps is sometimes i. 
chased directly from the great mau 
self. , 
MANNERS. 
When visited by a superiors the Per. 
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nearly at the door of the apartment: on 
the entrance of an equal, he just raises 
himself from his seat, and stands nearly 
erect; but to an Interior he makes the 
motion only of rising. When a great 
man is speaking, the style of respect in 
Persia is not quite sO servile as that in 
India. In listening the Indians join their 
hands together, (as in England little chil- 
dren are taught to do in prayer,) place 
them on their breast, and, making incli- 
nations of the body, sit mute. A visit is 
much less Juxurious in Persia than in 
Turkey. Instead of the sophas and the 
easy pillows of Turkey, the visitor in 
Persia 1s seated on a carpet or mat with- 
out any soft support on either side, or 
any thing except his hands, or the acci- 
dental assistance of a wall, to relieve the 
galling posture ot his legs. The misery 
of that posture in its politest form can 
scarcely be understoad by description: 
you are required to sit upon your heels, 
as they are tucked up under your hams 
atter the fashion of a camel. To us, this 
refinement was impossible; and we 
thought that we had attained much merit 
in sitting cross-legged as tailors. In the 
presence of his superiors a Persian sits 
upon his heels, but only cross-legged bee 
fore his equals, and in any manner whate 
ever before his inferiors. To an English 
frame and inexperience, the length of 
ume during which the Persian will thus 
sit untired on his heels, is most extraor- 
dinary; someumes for halt a day, tre- 
quently even sleeping. They never think 
of changing their positions,and, like other 
Orientals, consider our locomotion to be 
as extiaordinary as we can regard their 
quiescence. When they see us walking 
to and fro, sitting down, getting up, and 
loving in every direction, often have they 
fancied that Europeans are tormented by 
some evil spirit,-or that-stcl-is our-mode 
uf saying our prayers. 
FEAST OF THE BAIRAM, 

The Ramazan was now over: the new 
moon, which marks the termination, was 
‘een on the preceding evening just at 
sunset, when the ships at anchor fired 
their guns on the occasion; and, on the 
hornng of our visit, the Bairam was 
“inounced by the discharge of cannon, 
A iarge concourse of people, headed by 
the Peish Namaz, went down to the sea- 
se to pray, and, when they bad finished 
(er prayers, more cannon were dis- 
uarged. Just before we passed through 
‘He gates of the town in returaing from 
ow Visit, we rode through a crowd of 
“en, women, aud children, all in their 
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best clothes, who, by merryemaking of 
every kind, were celebrating the feast, 
Among their sports, I discovered some= 
thing like the roundsabout of an Eogush 
fair, except that it appeared of a much 
ruder Construction. It consisted of two 
rope-seats suspended, in the form of a 
pair of scales, froma large stake fixed 
in the ground. In these were crowded 
full-grown men who, like boys, enjoved 
the continual twirl, in which the con. 
ductor of the sport, a poor Arab, was 
labouring with all his strength to keep the 
machine. 

The feast itself of the Bairam begins 
of course successively in every season of 
the natural year ; for, in thé formation of 
their civil year, the Persians, like other 
Mahomedans, adoptlunar months. When 
it occurs in summer, the Ramazan, or 
month of tasting which precedes it, be- 
comes extremely severe; every man of 
every kind of business, the labourer. in 
the midst of the hardest work, is forbid. 
den to take any kind of nourishment from 
sun-rise to sun-set, during the longest 
days of the year. Their full day is cal- 
culated from sun-set to sun-set, but their 
subdivision of time varies hke that of 
the Hindoos and Mussulmans of India, 
according to the difference of the length 
of the natural day. In their calculation 
of the close of the fast, and the come 
inenceinent of the Bairam, they are sel- 
dom assisted by almanacks : it frequently 
happens, therefore, that the same feast is 
celebrated two days earlier, or delayed 
two days later in different parts of the 
country, according to the state of the 
atmosphere : as the new moon may be 
obscured by clouds in one city or dise 
played in another by the clearness of 
the sky. 

ARABIAN PIRATES. 

The Nereide, the Sapplure, and the 
Sylph, sailed with the mission from Be Mie 
bay on the 12th of September, The 
Nereide arrived first; the Sapphire alo 
reached Bushire about sun-set on the 
18th October. The Arab ships too, that 
we passed off Cape Verdistan, had come 
in about noon on the same day, and had 
continued firing their guns at distant in- 
tervals till the evening: but the Sviph, on 
beard which were the Persian Secretary 
and some of the presents, was yet iniss- 
ing; nor indeed had we seen her, since 
the second day alter that on which we 
had left together the harbour of Bombay, 
On the 20th Oct. arrived the Nautilus, 
H. C. cruizer, which had sailed iran the 
same port on the 224 Sept. Thougls 
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she had neither seen or heard directly 
any thing of the Sylph, yet the circum- 
stances of her own passage prepared us 
to anticipate the worst. The Nautilus 
had heen attacked off the large Tomb, in 
the Gulph of Persia, by the Joasmee 

irates; three only were at first in sight, 
ai on the signal of a gun, a fourth ap- 
peared, and together they bore down, 
two on the quarters and two onthe bows 
of the Nautilus; they were full of men, 
perhaps six hundred in the four vessels, 
all armed with swords and spears, and, 
as they shouted their religious invoca- 
tions, they shook their weapons at the 
ship. When the engagement became 
closer, they maintained a fire of twenty- 
five minutes, and one of their shot killed 
the buatswain of the Nautilus. Of these 
pirates an interesting account was pub. 
lished in India by Mr. Loane, who was 
taken prisoner by them. It is unneces- 
sary, therefore, to add more on the sub- 
ject than that their chief resort is at Ro- 
selkeim, on the Arabian coast of the 
Galph of Persia: another, but tributary, 
cluef ef the same people resides twenty- 
five miles from Roselkeim at Egmaun, 
5S. &. W. of Cape Musseldom, where 
they possess an extensive and lucrative 
pearl fishery. This, with the market 
which their plunder finds there, is the 
principal source of the traffic of the 
place. Though it may not be necessary 
to enter into a detail, which may be bet- 
ter found in original authorities, it must 
he very obvious, that the honour of our 
jlag, as well as the interest of our come 
merce in the East, will require the de- 
struction of a fleet of pirates, which, as. 
sembling to the amount of fifty sail in 
the barbour of Roselkeim, issue thence 
to capture every English as well as native 
ship, and to spread terror through the 
Gsulph of Persia. 

Gn the arrival of the Nautilus, under 
these circumstances,the Envoy dispatched 
a letter to Captain Davis of the Sapphire, 
rejuesting him to proceed to the entrance 
of the Guiph, to secure the Syiph, if possi- 
ble. On the 6th November a boat arrived 
from Roselkeim, at the date of the depar- 
ture of which no such capture had been 
made; but in three days, another boat 
cane in, which brought an account that 
four vessels had been taken, one of which 
contained Nuwab. We immediatcly recog. 

nized by ihis description the unfortunate 
Persion Secretary, the splendour of whose 
deess had imposed him as a Nabob on 
the pirates. ‘Phe next day a stl! more 
Ficumotantial account of the ¢apture 





reached us, which convinced ug th 
vessel taken was the Syiph; but the 

+ ’ Te 
port added, that a large vessel from Ba. 
shire (which we instantly identified with 
the Nereide) came in sight during the 
action, and having sunk one of the 
pirates, (of whose crew of three handred 
scarcely any escaped), re-took their prize 
In the action, too, the pirates lost one of 
their first chiefs, Sal ben Sal, The loss 
of one individual, the MOSt insignificant 
of their tribe is sufficient cause for ade. 
claration of war; but the destruction of 
so large a portion of their whole numbers 
would dispirit rather than so animate the 
remainder; and the tribe would prohaby 
agree never again to approach an English 
ship. The pirates had, in fact, been s 
disheartened by their disaster, that, when, 
a few days afterwards, a single Arab ship 
(commanded indeed by an Englishman) 
fell among them, and, finding herself un. 
ahle either to fight or to escape, bore 
down upon them to trv a shew of resist. 
ance, they all fled. At length on the 
26th Nov. the Minerva, H. C. cruiser, 
Captain Hopgood, arrived, and brought 
the Persian Secretary, who had been cap 
tured in the Sylph. The Secretary was 
much connected at Bushire, and his de- 
tention had of course excited great un. 
easiness among his relations, who had 
been putting up prayers in the mosques 
for his safety. His account of their fate 
was not uninteresting. 

At the time when the pirates wert 
standing the same course with hersel 
the Sylph discovered the Nereide beanng 
down upon her. When the Nereie 
came close, she hove-to ; but, as the com 
mander of the Sylph did not send a bee 
on board of her, she filled her sails and 
stood on. When the Nereide hat 2 
ready passed at some distance, the two 
dows stood towards the Sylph. The Per 
sian Secretary advised the officer of the 
ship not to permit the dows to approach; 
but he would not listen to the suggest", 
as he declared they would not tov’ 
him. The dows, however, did approaca 
so close, that the Sylph had only not 
fire one gun, and to discharge her _ 
guetry at them, before they were along 
side, ‘and poured on board her ce! arn 
and overwhelming numbers. It 1s 
necessary to state all the circumstant 
The Persian Secretary, from the — able 
ment to which he had fled, was 80 
to ascertain that, as the first act ° | 
session, the Arabs threw water 08 
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who were OU deck or discoverable; that 
they brought them: one by one to the 
angway, and in the spirit of barbarous 
fanaticism cut their throats as sacrifices 3 
crying out before the slaughter of each 
ying : 

victim, * Ackbar, and, when the deed 
was done, ** Adlah id Allah.” In the 
space of an hour they had thus put to 
death twenty-two persons ; and were pio- 
ceeding with lights to look for more, 
when they were astonished by a shot 
through the Sylph from the Nereide. 
On perceiving the disaster of the Sylph, 
Captain Corbett had immediately hauled- 
up; and, though far to the windward, his 
shot still reached. The Arabs immedi. 
ately touk to their dows; and, elated by 
the havock of their success, made for the 
Nereide. As soon as Captain Corbett 
perceived that they were bearing down 
upon him, he ceased firing altogether. 
The Persian Secretary told us, that he 
saw the dows approach so close to the 
frigate, that the Arabs were enabled to 
commence the attack in their usual man- 
ner by throwing stones, Still the Nereide 
did nut fire; ull at length, when both 
dows were fairly alongside, she opened 
two tremendous broadsides. TheSecre- 
tary said he saw one dow disappear to- 
tally, and immediately; and the other 
almost as instantaneously; they went 
down with the crews, crying, Allah, Allah, 
Nine men only escaped, who had previ- 
ously made off in a boat, The Sylph 
was taken to Muscat, where the Persian 
Secretary was put on board the Mi- 
nerva, 

PRESENT GOVERNMENTe 

The administration of the provinces of 
Persia is now committed to the princes. 
The jurisdiction of Prince Hossein Ali 
Mirza, one of the King’s sons, is very 
Extensive : it comprises, under the general 
name uf Farsistan, uot only the original 
province, of which Shiraz was the capi- 
tal (as subsequently it became that of all 
Persia, and as it.still is of the govern- 
ments combined under the Prince) but 
Laristan also, to the south; and Bebehan 
to the north-west; which severally, as 
well as Farsistan, possessed before their 
parucular Beglerhegs. 

PEARL FISHERY. 

There is, perhaps, no place in the 
world where those things which are es- 
tcemed riches among men, abound more 
than inthe Persian gulph. Its bottom 
's studded with pearls, and its coasts with 
Mines of precious ore. The island of 
Balirein, on the Arabian shore, has been 
Considéred the most productive bank of 
the pearl oysters; but the island of Khare 
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rack wow shares the repatation, The 
fishery extends along the whole of the 
Aratnan coast, and to a large proportion 
of the Persian site of the gulph. Ver. 
distan, Nabon, and Busheab, on that 
side, are more particularly mentioned: but 
indeed, it is a veneral rule, that, where. 
ever in the gulph there is a shoal, there 
is also the pearl oyster. 

The fishery, though still in itself as 
prolific as ever, is not perhaps carried on 
with all the activity of former vears ; 
since 1 declined in consequence by the 
transfer of the English market to the 
banks of the coast of Ceylon. But the 
Persian pearl is never without a dé mands 
though little of the produce of the fishery 
comes direct into Persias The trade pag 
now almost entirely centred at Moscae. 
From Muscat the greater part of the 
pearls are exported to Surat; aud, as the 
agents of the Indian merchants are con. 
Stantly on the spot, and as the fishers 
prefer the certain sale of their merchane 
dize there to a higher but less regular 
price in any other market, the pearls 
may ofien be bought at a less prnce in 
India, than to an individual they would 
have been sold :» Arabia. There are 
two kinds; the yellow pearl, which is 
sent to the Mahratta market; and the 
white pearl, which is circulated through 
Bassorah and Bagdad into Asia Minor, 
and thence into the heart of Europe; 
though, indeed, a large proportion of the 
whole is arrested in its progress at Con- 
stantinople to deck the Sultanas of the 
Seraglio. The pearl of Ceylon peels otf; 
that of the Gulph 1s as firmoas the rock 
ppon which it grows ; and, though it loses 
in colour and water 1 per cent. annually 
for fifty years, yet it still loses less than 
that of Ceylon. It ceases after filty 
years to luse any thing. 

About twenty vears ago the fishery 
was farmed out by the different cliels 
along the coast: thus the Sherk, of Bah- 
rein and of El Katif, having as-umed a 
certain portion of the Pearl Bank, obliged 
every speculator to pay them a certain 
suin for the right of fishing. At present, 
however, the trade which still employs a 
considerable number of boats ts carried 
on entirely by individuals. There are 
two modes of specaiation: the first, by 
which the adventurer charters a boat by 
the month or by the season; in this boat 
he sends his agent to superintend the 
whole, with a crew of about fitteen men, 
including generally five or six divers, 
The divers commence their work at sun- 
rise and hnish at sun-set. The oysters, 


that have been brought up, are succes- 
sively 
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sively confided to the superintendant ; 
and, when the business of the day is done, 
they are opened on a piece of white 
linen: the agent of course keeping a very 
active inspection over every shell. The 
man who, on opening an oyster, finds a 
valuable pear], immediately puts it into 
his mouth, by which they fancy that it 
gains a finer water; and, at the end of the 
fishery, he is entitled to a present, The 
whole speculation costs about one hun. 
dred ana fifty piastres a month; the di- 
vers getting ten piastres, and the rest of 
the crew in proportion, The second and 
the safest mode of adventure is by an 
agreement between two pares, where 
one detrays all the expenses of the boat 
and provisions, &c. and the other con- 
ducts the labours of the fishery. The 
pearl obtained undergoes a valuation, 
according to which it 1s equaily divided: 
but the speculator is further entitled by 
the terms of the partnership to purchase 
the other half of the pearl at ten per 
cent. lower than the market price. 

The divers seldom live to a great age. 
Their bodies break out in sores, and their 
eyes become very weak and blood-shot. 
They can remain under water five mi- 
nutes; aud their dives succeed one another 
very rapidly, as by delay the state of 
their bodies would soon prevent the re- 
newal of the exertion. They oil the 
orifice of the ears, and puta horn over 
their nose. In general life they are re- 
stricted to a certain regimen; and to 
food composed of dates aud other light 
ingredients. They can dive from ten to 
fitteen fathonis, and sometimes even 
more; and their prices increase accord- 
ing tothe depth. The largest peart are 
geverally found in the deepest water, as 
the success on the bank of Khbarrack, 
which lies very low, has demonstrated. 
From such deptbs, aud on this bank, the 
most Valuable pearls have been brought 
uo; the iargest, indeed, which Sir bar 
turd Jones ever saw was one that had 
heen fished up at Aharrack in nineteen 
fathous watcr. . 

it has been often contested, whether 
the pearl in the live oyster is as bard as 
uppears i the market; or whether it 
acyulres its consistance by exposure. l 
was assured by a gentleman (who had 
been encamped at Congoon close tathe 
bank, and who had viten Lought the 
oysters trom the boys, as they came out 
ot the water,) that he had opened the 
shell ommediatelyand, when the fish was 

stullalive, had found the pearl already 
“ hard and formed. Ile had irequently 
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also cut the pearl in two 
it to be equally hard th 
ers like the coats of an 
Harford Jones, who has had much knom. 
ledge of the fishery, informs ME, that 
is easy by pressing the pearl between the 
fingers, when first taken out-of the shell 
to feel that it has not yet attained ity 
ultimate consistency. A very short ex. 
posure, however, to the air RIVES the 
hardness, The two opinions are easily 
reconcileabie by supposing, either a mix 
conception of language of the relative 
term hard, (by which one authority ma 

mean every thing in the oyster which js 
not gelatinous, while the other would 
confine it more strictly to the full and 
perfect consistency of the pearl;) or by 
admitting that there may be an original 
difference in the character of the uno 
species, the yellow and the white pearl; 
while the identity of the specimen, on 
which either observation has been formed, 
has not been noted. 

The fish itself is fine eating; nor, in. 
deed in this respect is there any difference 
between the common and the pear! oys 
ter. The seed pearls, wiich are very 
indifferent, are arranged round the lips 
of the oyster, as if they were inlaid by 
the hand of an artist. ‘The large pearl 
is nearly in the centre of the shell, and 
in the middle of the fish. 

In Persia the pear! is employed for less 
noble ornaments than in Europe: there 
it is principally reserved to adorn the 
kaleoons or water pipes, the tassels tor 
bridles, sume trinkets, the inlaying o 
looking-glasses and toys, for which in. 
deed the interior kinds are used; oF, 
when devoted more immediately to ther 
persons, it is generally strung as heals ‘0 
twist about in the land, or asa rosa 
for prayer. | 

The fishermen always augur a 2% 
season of the pearl, when there have 
been plentiful rains; and so accuraey 
has experience tauglt them, that whee 
corn is very cheap they increase (it! 
demands for fishing. The connexion’ 
so well Ascertained, (at least se ful 
credited, not by them only, but by = 
merchants,) that the prices pass 
fishermen are, in tact, always raised — 
there have been great rails. 

WOMEN. 

The better sore of wonfen are os 
ever seen, and, when they are, theif oe 
are so completely covered that sont 
ture can be distinguished, The pool 

a . = d fire 
wownen, nideed, are not so confines, 
they go im cruops te draw W 
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Thave seen the elder ones sitting 
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sad charting at the well, and spinning 


the coarse cotton of the country, while 
the young girls filled the skin which con- 
tains the water, and which they all carry 
on their backs into the town, They do 
not wear shoes ; their dress consists of a 
very ample shirt, a pair of loose trowsers, 
and the veil which goes over all. Their 
appearance is most doleful ; though] have 
still noticed a pretty face through all the 
flch of their attire. The colour of their 
clothes is originally brown, but, when they 
become too dirty to be worn under that 
hue, they are sent to the dyer, who is 
supposed to clean them by superinducing 
a dark-blue or black tint. In almost 
every situation they might be considered 
asthe attendants on a burial; but ina 
real case of death there are professional 


mourners, who are hired to see proper - 


respect paid to the deceased, by keeping 
up he cries of etiquette to his memory. 
SUPERSTITIONS. 

Among the superstitions in Persia, that 
which depends on the crowing of a cock 
is not the least remarkable. If the cock 
crows at a proper hour, they esteem it a 
good omen; if at an improper season, 
they kill him. Lam told that the favour- 
able hours are at nine, both in the morn- 
ing and in the evening, at noon and at 
midnight, 

But the lion, in the popular belief of 
Persia, has a discernment much more 
Maportant to the interests of mankind. 
A fellow told me with the gravest face, 
that a lion of their own country would 
never hurt a Sheyah, (the sect of the 
Mahomedan religion which follows Ali, 
aid which is established in Persia,) but 
would always devour a Sunni, (who ree 
cognises befure Ali the three first caliphs.) 
On tneeting a lon, you-have onl y-there- 
fre tu say, “* Ya Ali,” and the beast will 
walk by you wiih great respect; but 
‘would you either from zeal or the furget- 
‘ulness of terror, exclaim ** Ya Omar! 
Oh Omar!” he will spring upon you in- 
Stantly, 

JOURNEY FROM BUSHIRE TO SHIRAZ. 

All OUF arrangements were closed ; and 
“8 the 17th Dec. 1808, at a quarter past 
eleven o'clock, the Envoy mounted his 
“ag to proceed from Bushire. In or- 
cc Sxeite in the people a favourable 
; sPectation of the result of the mission, 
“© had previously desired the astrologers 
ee the ume which they might 
‘Cem iucky for his departure; and the 
aT accordingly in which we begun our 

hey was prowvunced, by their autho- 
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rity, to be particularly furtunate. Sir 
Harford Jones’s suite consisted of Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Bruce, Captain Suther- 
land, Cornet Willock, Dr. Jukes, and 
myself, He had two Swiss servants and 
an English groom, an English aud a Por 
tuguese tailor, about half a dozen Indi- 
ails, and a very numerous assortment of 
Persians, 

The Sapphire saluted us as we set out: 
shortly after we met the Mehmandar and 
his cortege; and, after some litile ex. 
change ot civilities, we all went on toge- 
ther. The order of the cavalcade was 
as follows :—The led horses, ten in num- 
ber, each conducted by a well-clad 
Jelowdar or groom; then the chief of the 
jelowdars with his staff of office; then 
the arz-beg or lord of requests; after 
him were six chatters or running foot- 
men, who immediately preceded the En- 
voy. The Envoy himself was mounted 
on a choice Arab horse; at his right stirs 
rup walked a picked tall chatter, the 
chief of his class. Then followed the 
gentlemen of the mission, amongst whom 
were disposcd some moonshees. To the 
right and left were the pipe-trimmers, 
who carried all the smoking apparatus in 
boxes fashioned for the purpose. Behind 
the gentlemen and the moonshees came @ 
great crowd of Persians on horseback ; 
and, to close the whole, the body guard 
came along in goodly rows, and made an 
admirable finish to the groupe. 

The baggage all loaded on mules pre- 
ceded us regularly on our march, so that 
when we arrived at the end of our stage 
we always found our tents pitched, 

The arrangements of our camp were 
as follows :—There were two state tenis, 
one for dinner, the other for receiving 
company. The latter, with the Envoy's 
private tent, were enclosed within walls. 
Around these were the tents of the gen- 
tlemen of the mission, each person having 
his own. There was also one appro- 
priated to cooking, and many others of 
a smaller size for the servants and the 
guard of cavalry. 

After our dinner was over, which was 


hich one teat 


cleared, and the baggage was far on its 
road to the next sige. 


are so accuatomed to tis manuer o! life, 
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that they pitch and unpitch a camp with 
the most perfect dexterity and order. 
Much of course depends upon the chief 
of the Feroshes or vent-pitchers, called 
the Ferosh- Bashee, who must necessa- 
rilv be very active. ‘The man who filled 
this departinent in Our mission was very 
clever, but probably a great rogue, of 
which at least be displayed a presump- 
tive proof, as he had Jost an ear, the for- 
feit of some former misdemeanour. The 
office of Charwardur or chief muleteer, 
is another also that requires much activity 
and watchfulness, to superintend properly 
the loading and unloading of the mules 
wiih order and dispatch. 
A PERSIAN DINNER, 

In the evening we dined with Mahomed 
Nebee Khan. We did not go till the 
Khan had sent to the Envoy to say, that 
the entertainment was ready for his re- 
ception, a custom always observed on 
such occasions. When we arrived at 
his tent, the same ceremonies passed as 
in the morning, except that we sat upon 
the ground, where the inflexib:lity of our 
knees rendered the position more dith- 
cult than can be described. The Khan, 
who scemed to commiserate the tightness 
of our pantaloons, begged that we would 
extend our legs at their full length : tear- 
ing, bowever, to be rude, we chose to be 
uncomfortable, and to imitate their tashi- 
on as fai bfully as possible; and really, 
with respect to my own feelings, [ thought 
complaisance was never carried further. 
The guests besides ourselves, were our 
Mebinandar and the Persian Secretary. 
] preserved part of the conversation ; in 
talking of the admirable skill with which 
the guns of the Nereide were fired in 
the re-capture of the Sylph, the Meh. 
mander said to the Secretary, “ You 
ought to have kissed the lps of those 
yuus, whose execution was so effectual ; 
aud walked around and around them, 
and, in gratitude for your deliverance, 
to have put up prayers to Heaven for 
aheir preservation and prosperity.” 

Alter having sat some time, kaleoons 
were brought in,then coffee, then kaleoons, 
then sweet coffee (the compusiuon already 
nmouced of sugar and ruse-water); and 
then kKaleoons again. All this was ra- 
pidly performed, when the Khan called 
fur dinner. Oo the ground before us 
was spread the sofra, a fine chintz cloth, 
which perfectly entrenched our legs, and 
which is used so jong unchanved, that 
the accumulated fragments of former 
meals Collect into a musty paste, and 
emt no very savory smell; but ihe Per. 


signs are content, for 

ging the sefra brings Tae “ 
theo placed before each guest; “h 
trays were three fine china bowls, tee 
were filled with sherhets - two ap 
sweet liquors, and one of a acl 


& MOSt exqy; 
species of lemonade. There ae 


sides, fruits ready cut, plates with ¢| 


little arrangements of 
confectionary, and sm 
sherbet; the whole of which were placed 
mua sine, and weg 
Lisi y cr appearance, [ny ti. 
vases of sher vet were Spoons made of the 
pear tree, with very deep bowls, aid wor. 
ed so delicately, that the long handle jus 
slightly bent when it was carried to th 
month, The péd/aus succeeded, three ¢i 
which were placed before each tno 
guests ; one of plain rice called the chill, 
one made of mutton with raisins and a. 
monds, the other of a fowl, with rich 
spices and plums, To this were added 
various dishes with rich sauces, and over 
each a small tincture of sweet sauce, 
Their cooking, indeed, is mostly con. 
posed of sweets. The business of eating 
was a pleasure to the Persians, but x 
was misery to us. They comfortably 
advanced their chins clese to the dishes, 
and commodiously scooped the rice ot 
other victuals into their mouths, with 
three fingers and the thumb of their rgit 
hand; but in vain did we attempt to ap. 
proach the dish: our tight-kneed breeches, 
and all the ligaments and buttons of ovr 
dress, forbade us; and we were forced to 
manage as well as we could, fragments 
of meat and rice falling through cut 
fingers all around us, When we wert 
all satisfied, dinner was carried away 
with the same state in which it ws 
brought ; the servant who officiate 
dropping himseif gracefully on one knee, 
2s he carried away the trays, and passitg 
them expertly over his head with both 
his hands, extended to the lacquey, oy 
was ready behind to carry them off. * 
were treated with more kalcoons alt 
dinner, and then departed to our beds. 
RECEIPT OF THE FIRMAN- 
Whilst sitting quietly in our tents, ¥ 
were hurried by the information ™ 
Kerim Khan, the bearer of the Kings 
letter, was withip a mile of our aon 
ment, As it was necessary to pe 
with every honour, we exchanged oe 
travelling clothes for uniforms and $¥° 4 
which the Persians have learnt © og 
as the dress of ceremony un hase 
ropeans. We proceeded in all wp 
the Shiraz road, with the body-g" thei 
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their best clothes, with flying colours, 
and trumpets sounding; and had ad- 
vanced scarcely a quarter of a mile, when 
we perceived the Khan and his party de- 
scending a neighbouring hill. The Fn- 
soy, the mehmander, and all the gentle- 
men of the suite dismounted from their 
horses, and walked in’ form towards 
Kerim Khan, who, in the same manner, 
advanced towards us, with an attendant 
behind him, bearing the King’s firman, 
When the greetings of welcome were in- 
terchanged, the Khan took the King’s 
Jetter from under a handkerchief, with 
which it was covered, and delivered it 
into the Envov’s hands, saying aloud, 
«> js the King’s firman.” Sir Har. 
ford received it with both his hands, and, 
having carried it respectfully to his head, 
placed it in his breast. We then 
mounted our horses, and returned to the 
Envoy’s tent, where all parties were 
seated according to their respective 
ranks, A long exchange of compli- 
ments then took place between the prin- 
cipals; “* Khosh umedeed,” and * bisgar 
khosh amedeed,” (you are welcome, you 
are very welcome,) were repeated again 
and again. This is the phrase after the 
*¢ selam alek,” which is always used in 
Persia, and which answers to the ** khosh 
gueldin” of the Turks. The Turks never 
use the ‘* selum alek” to a Christian, or 
to one who is not of the faith; but the 
Persians are less scrupulous. Kerim 
Khan conveyed many flattering compli- 
ments from the King to the Envoy, and 
added a great number on his own part. 
Sir Harford called for Peer Murad Beg, 
his chief moonshee, to read the firman. 
He arrived barefooted, and stood respect- 
fully at the end of the tent; when the 
firman was put into his hands, all the 
company stood up, and the Europeans 
took off their hats: Peer Murad Beg 
read the firman aloud, with a marked 
and song-like emphasis, He then deli- 
vered it to Sir Harford, and we all seated 
Ourselves again. After this, the usual 
routine of smoking and coffee was per- 
formed, during which the different gen- 
tlemen in the room were presented to 
Kerim Khan; our mehmander officiated 
0 this instance, aud described all our 
different qualities and qualifications with 
® great deal of humour. 
ENTRY INTO SHIRAZ. 

At about two miles from the city we 
were met by some of the chief men of 
the place. It was.a long contested nego- 
clation, whether they also were to pay the 

nvoy the compliment of dismounting ; 
Moxinix Mae, No. 236, 
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nor would they have submitted to this 
part of the ceremony, if Kerim Khan, 
the bearer of the King’s letter, had not 
rode forwards and represented to them, 
that, as he was sent from his Majesty to 
see that every respect was properly 
shewn to the representative of the Bris 
tish King; he must report their present 
conduct at Teheran, This hint had the 
desired effect, and, as their party ap= 
peg the chiefs dismounted, and 
» with some gentlemen of the mis- 
sion, dismounted also, and went fore 
ward to meet them: the Envoy formally 
expressed his determination to alight to 
nobody but the minister. Those who 
had yielded the honour thus reluctantly 
were, Bairam Ali Khan Cadjar, the ish 
agassi, or master of the ceremonies of the 
prince’s household, and Hassan Khan 
Cadjar, both of the King’s own family ; 
Ahmed Beg, one of the suns of Nasr 
Qallah Khan, the prince’s prime mi- 
nister; and Mirza Zain Labadeen, the 
chief secretary, We proceeded slowly 
across the plain; the crowd and confu- 
sion increased almost impenetrably, as 
we approaciied the city, and nothing but 
the strength of our mehmandar could 
have forced the passaye. Mounted on 
his large powerful horse, he was in all 
parts, dispersing one crowd, pushing for- 
wards another, and dealing out the most 
unsparing blows to those who were dis- 
inclined to obey his call, At the gate, 
however, notwithstanding all his exere 
tions, the closing numbers detained our 
progress for above a quarter of an hour; 
and vollies of blows were necessary to 
clear the entrance. 

At length it was effected: the Envoy 
led the column, surrounded by the Per- 
sian grandees, and followed by the gen- 
tlemen of the mission in their rank, and 
the troop of the body guard. We passed 
through many streets to the Bazar-a- 
Vakeel, a long and spacious building, 
the shops of which were all laid out with 
their choicest merchandize, to display on 
the occasion the pleaty and prosperity 
of the country. The bazar itself is the 
most splendid monument of the taste 
and magnificence of Kerim Khan, who 
administered the affairs of Persia with 
sovereign authority, under the name ot 
Vakeel, or Regent, and died m 1779. 
The centre is marked above by a ro- 
tunda, and beneath by an inclosed 5 late 
form, in the middle of which was seated 
the cutwal, or minister of police. The 
trumpet of the troop, hich was sounded 


all through the streets, continued with 
4a finer 
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finer effect under the covered roofs of 
the bazar. As the Envoy passed, every 
ene stood up; all knew, at least, the 
blows which followed any dilatoriness. 

After a long procession, we arrived at 
the house appropriated for our reception, 
Ic was neatly built of a pale yellow brick, 
and was very spacious, though considera- 
bly out of repair, and indeed in some parts 
failing into absolute ruin. We were 
ushered into an apartment, where a large 
service of sweetmeats and fruits was 
repared for us. Here we sat, until we 
Pad dispatched the usual forms of a 
visit with the yrandees who had met us, 
and had accompanied us thus far. The 
remaining part of the day was occupied 
in receiving other less noble visitants, and 
in accepting the countless presents which 
were sent from various parts, and which 
consisted for the most part of live lambs, 
fruits, and sweetmeats. The store of 
sweetmeats at last became so great, that 
they were distributed amongst our nu- 
merous servants, troopers, and feroshes. 
Among those who succeeded the original 
party of our guests, was an officer dis- 
patched by the minister, Nasr Qallah 
Khan, with the intimation, that he de- 
ferred ull the next day the pleasure of 
visiting the Envoy, in the fear that at 
present he might be fatigued with his 
journey. But our more brilliant visitors 
were Yusuf Beg, a Georgian youth of 
pleasing manners, a favourite in the suite 
of the prince; and Abdullahi Khan, who 
was nominated to officiate as our meh- 
mander, tll we should meet on the road 
an officer appointed by the King, from 
his capital, to assume the functions in 
the further progress of the mission, 

SHIRAZ. 

Shiraz has six gates: it is divided into 
twelve mahalehs, or parishes, in which 
there are fifteen considerable mosques, 
besides many others of interior note; 
eleven medresses or colleges, fourteen 
bazars, thirteen caravanserais, and 
twenty-six fummums or baths. Of the 
gardens round, the principal are private 
property. 

Of all the mosques, the Mesjed Ali 
(built in the khaufat of Abbas) is the 
most ancient, and the Mesjid No the 
Jargest. It was, indeed, originally the 
paiace of Attabek Shah, who, in a dan- 
gerous illness of his sun, consulted the 
mallahs, and was answered (as the onl 
weans of the recovery of his child) that 
he must devote to the Almighty that 
which of all his wordly goods he valued 





MSE, Hic accordingly converted his 









palace into a mosque, and 

medans add, that his ‘son mak te 
quence restored to health. The Mes.j 
Jumén is likewise an ancient coer 

and there are six others of an older - 
than the time of Kerim Khan. OF the 
more modern mosques of Shiraz, the 
Mesjid Vakeel, the only one built |, 
that prince, is the most beautiful, ’ 

Kerim Khan begup a college, by, 
never finished it: there were already 
six, one of the earliest of which (thas 
founded by Imaun Kouli Khan) is sii 
the most frequented. Another was 
added by Haushem, father of Hajee 
Ibrahim, the vizier of the late king; and 
the peish namaz and mooshtehed (chief 
priest of the city) built another. 

The trades in Persia, as in Turkey, are 
carried on in separate bazars, in which 
their shops are extended adjacent to 
each on both sides of the building, Be. 
fore the reign of Kerim Khan, there were 
the bazars of the shoemakers, tinmen, 
crockery-ware dealers, and poulterers, 
and about seven others; after his time, 
the Bazar Saduck Khan was built; but 
the most extensive, as well as the most 
beautiful, of all, was that already de 
scribed, founded by Kerim Khan him 
self, and called the Bazar-a-Vakeel, 

Of the caravanserais, the Kaisanéh 
Khonéh, built by Imaun Kouli Khas, 
and now in ruins, is the most ancient. 
There is another old structure, which 
was restored from a state of great decay, 
and assumed the natne of its second 
founder AliKhan. There are five others, 
of which one is called daphaugaun, ot 
the dressers of sheep-skins for caps; an 
ther dakaukha, or dyers; another Him 
doohan, where the Hindoos reside, These 
were all built before the accession 0! 
Kerim Khan, a date at which the spler 
dour of Shiraz revived. Te added two 
within the city and one beyond the wals, 
and others have since been erected, 

The same prince enriched his capital 
with three public baths, two within and 
one without the town. Four have sioce 
been raised, but there were already, be- 
fore his reign, nineteen similar founds 
tions, ae. 

There are several mausolea 10 0 
the most distinguished of those #! als 
the walls is that of Hafiz: there's is 
beyond the city, that of Mir Ali, ; | 
Mirza Hamza, and grandson ° 
Imaum Musa. 1 

ITS ENVIRONS. 

In an evening ride we visited the ¢° 


virons, and, leaving the city by 
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palian gate, crossed a bridge in very bad 
repair. The torrent (over which it was 
thrown) in the day of Chardin passed 
through the town; it now fluws in soli. 
tude, a mournful proof of the decay -of 
Shiraz. We came to the Mesjid Shah 
Mirza Hamza, a mosque erected by Ke- 
rim Khan, in a separate chamber of 
which are laid the remains of his song 
Abdul Rakeem Khan. In thefrent court 
is an old and majestic cypress. Although 
some parts of the fabric are in decay, it 
js still beautiful. {ts walls are built of 
the fine brick employed ia all the public 
works of its founder, and, indeed, in the 
best houses of Shiraz. Its cupola is co- 
vered with green-lacquered tiles, of a 
semi-circular form, which, fitted in close 
lines, give a symmetrical appearance of 
ribs tu its shining surface. At the foot 
of the cupola, in Persian characters, are 
verses from the Koran, and invocations 
to the prophet. Continuing our ride 
from this mosque, we turned out of the 
fine high-road, which is fifty feet broad, 
and very even; and followed a smaller 
path on the right, to the Hafizeea, or the 
tomb of Hafiz, the most favourite of 
Persian poets. This monument also, in 
its present state at least, is alike the 
work of Kerim Khan. It is placed in 
the court of a pleasure-house, which 
marks the spot frequented by the poet. 
The building extends across an enclosure: 
so that the front of it, which looks to- 
wards the city, has a small! court before 
it, and the back has another. In the 
centre is an Open vestibule supported by 
four marble columns, opening on each 
side into neat apartments. The tomb 
of Hafiz is placed in the back court, at 
the foot of one of the cypress trees, 
Which be planted with his own hands. 
Itis a parallelogram with a projecting 
base and its superficies is carved in the 
host exquisite manner. @ One of the 
odes of the poet is engraved upon it, and 
the artist has succeeded so well, that the 
letters seem rather to have been formed 
with the finest pen than sculptured by a 
hard chissel. ‘The whole is of the dia- 
Phanous marble of Tabriz, in coloura 
Conbination of light greens, with bere 
aud there veins of red and sometimes of 
blue. Some of the cypresses are very 
large ; but Aga Besheer, the present 
Cinet of the queen’s eunuchs, who hap- 
Pened to require timber for a building, 
cut down two of the most magnificent 
a This is a place of great resort 
°F the Persians, who go there to smoke 
alcoous, drink coffee, and recite verses. 
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After having done this, we proceeded 
forward, passing by the Cachel-ten, or 
forty bodies, until we came to the Huft« 
fen, or seven bodies, both buildings 
erected by Kerim Khan to the memories 
of pious and extraordinary men, who 
lived there as derveishes. The Huft-ten 
1s 4 pleasure house, the front of which 
is an inclosed garden, planted with rows 
of cypress and chenar trees (a species of 
sycamore, with a verdure like that of the 
plane), and interspersed with marble 
fountains, In its principal room, which 
is Open in front, and Supported by two 
marble columus, are some paintings, 
many of which represent the sanctity of 
the derveishes’ lives, and the ceremonies 
of the self-inflicted torments of their 
bodies. The principal paintings are 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, on the 
right; on the left, Moses keeping the 
flocks of Jethro. In the centre is the 
story of Sheik Chenan, a popular tale 
in Shiraz. Sheik Chenan, a Persian of 
the true faith, and a man of learning and 
consequence, fell in love with an Armes 
nian lady of great beauty, who would 
not marry him, unless he changed his 
religion: to this he agreed. Suil she 
would not marry him, unless he would 
drink wine: this scruple also he yielded, 
She resisted still, unless he consented 
to eat pork: with this also he complied, 
Still she was coy and refused to fuitit hee 
engagement, unless he would be con- 
tented to drive swine before her. Even 
this condition he accepted; and she then 
told him that she would not have him at 
all, and laughed at him tor his pains. 
The picture represents the coquette at 
her window, laughing at Sheik Chenan, 
as he is driving his pigs before her. The 
wainscotting of this room 1s of Tabriz 
marble: one‘of the largest slabs 1s nine 
feet in length, and five feet in breadth. 

VISIT TO THE PRINCE. 

1:t January, 1809. The first day of 
the new year was fixed for our Viett to 
the prince. On the day appointed, ace 
cordingly, Sir Harford, preceded by our 
melhmandar, and followed by the ventle- 
men of his mission and the body-guard, 

araded through the town, as on the day 
of our entry, unul we reached the gate 
of state. The streets were hiled as be- 
fore, and the bazars displayed all theie 
wealth. The first gate introduced us 
iinmediately from the bazar inte the frst 
court of the palace. The breadth and 
length of this court were of large and 

fine proportions. The high sumenits ot 


its walls were crowned with arched bate 
2F 2 tlemicuts, 
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tlements, the pianes of which were 
worked in a species of close lattice. We 
proceeded through this court into ano- 
her, the spacious arca of which seemed 
to form a complete square. [ts magni- 
ficent walls were covered in regular com- 
partments with various implements of 
war, arranged in distinct niches. Among 
them (besides spears, muskets, &c. and 
the small ensigns of their service) were 
the brass guns, called zomboorek, which 
are mounted on the backs of camels. 
Along the range stood soldiers in uni- 
forms of scarlet cloth, an awkward imi- 
tation of the Russian military dress, 

About thirty paces from the principal 
gate, Sir Harford dismounted, and tol- 
lowed by us all, whilst the trumpet of 
the troop sounded the salute, advanced 
through the portico. Here the ish agassi, 
or master of the ceremonies, Bairam Ali 
Khan Cadjar, who had been seated in 
a small place opposite the entrance, rose 
at our approach to meet us. He then 
called tor his staff of office (a black cane 
with a carved pummel); and, placing 
himself at the head of the party, led us 
through rather a mean pas-age into a 
spacious court, at the extremity of which 
appeared the prince. He was seated 
yea kind of open room, the front of 
which was supported by two pillars ele« 
gantlygided and painted. This is called 
the Dewan Khoneh, or chamber of au- 
dience. ) 

In the centre of the court is an avenue 
of lofty trees, at the sides of which are 
two long canals: these numerous foun. 
tains threw up a variety of little spouts 
of water, to the jingle of the wheels and 
bells of their machinery. On all sides 
of the court were placed in close files a 
number of well-dressed men, armed with 
muskets, pistols, and swords; these were 
the subalterns, and the better sort of the 
soldiery in the prince’s guard, Amongst 
them were here and there intermixed 
officers of high rank. In the centre 
of the avenue, and on the borders of 
the canal, stood in long rows, respect. 
fully silent, and in postures of humility, 
all the chief officers, khans, governors 
of towns and districts. 

When we entercd the court, the ish 
agasst stopt, and made a very Jow 


obeisance towards the prince; and Sir: 


Harford and his mission made an Eng- 
lish bow, and just took off their hats, 
Phese salutations, which were made 
four umes, in as many different places of 
the court, were repeated as we entered 


ehhe Dewan Khonch, The prince inall this 


> 
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looked at us, but did not stir a 
we now proceeded straight forwards 
until Sir Harford faced the prince, where 
he was then directed to Sit, and we ail 
took our stations in order, When we 
were seated, the prince said jn a lovd 
voice, ** Khosh amedeed,” that is, ** Yog 
are welcome ;” which was repeated hy 
Nasr Qallah Khan, his minister, who 
stood at about five paces from bim in ag 
attitude of respect. Sir Harford made 
the compliments required, when the 
prince desired us to sit at our ease. We 
however, as in a former: instance, chose 
to be respectful and uncomfortable, and 
to continue in the fashion of Persia, 
The prince then added a variety of 
flattering things, talked of the friend. 
ship of the two nations, said how au. 
ious his father was to see the Embassa 
dor, and advised him to proceed to his 
court without delay. We had kaledons, 
then coffee, and then (a compliment not 
repeated to a common guest) another 
kaleoon, After this was over, we got 
up, and making an obeisance, quitted 
the prince’s presence, with every precaus 
tion not to turn our backs as we de 
parted. The same number of bows, 
repeated in the same places, as on our 
eutrance, closed the audience, 
PRINCE OF SHIRAZ, 
Ali Mirza, the Prince of Shiraz, is not 
the least amiable of the King’s sons, 
After Prince Abbas Mirza, the governor 
of Aderbigian, and the beir of the crown, 
he is his father’s greatest favourite, In 
person he is an engaging youth of the 
inost agreeable countenance, and of very 
pleasing manners, His dress was ra 
sumptuous; his breast was one t “ 
coat of pearls, which was terminal 
downwards by a girdle of the opt 
stuffs; in this was placed a dagger, t 
head of which dazzled by the = 
and brilliancy of its inlaid diamot : 
His coat was rich crimson and 6° 
brocade, with a thick fur on the uppe 
part. Around his black cap was #0" " 
a Cashmire shawl, and by his 7 oh 
gold platter, was a string of ren - 
pearls. Before him was placed his 
leoon of state, a magnificent toys +d 
inlaid with precious stones In ae 
tinct part of its machinery. Ton ne 
ared to be under much C0 
prince appeared to - our a0 
straint during the ceremony o ilest 
dience, in which he had been ~ wae 
ly tutored by his minister: . ain 
easily believe, according to ° a ‘ 
related of him, that he mere fot 
eagerness these etiquettes 0 the 








= . 


— a Sie 


the ess restrained enjoyments of his 
On these he lavishes his re- 
and, in the costliness of a hunting 
equipages the fantasies of dress, anc the 
delicacies of the harem, are frittered 
away an hundred thousand tomauns a- 
year, Young as he is (for be is only 
nineteen) he has already a family of 
eight cluldren. In his public govern- 
ment he is much beloved by his people; 
and although the Persians are not in- 
clined in conversation to spare the faults 
of their superiors, of him [ never heard 
an evil word. He has not indeed those 
sanguinary propensitics, which are almost 
naturally imbibed in the possession of 
despotic power ; and, where others cut 
off ears, slit noses, and pierce eyes, he 
contents himse!f with the administration 
of the more lenient bastinado. 
ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MINISTER. 
At about one hour before sunset, we 
repaired to the house of the Minister, to 
partake of an entertainment which was 
given to the Envoy. We had scarcely 
dismounted from our horses at the Mi. 
nister’s gate, when the crowd, anxious to 
obtain admission, rushed forward, and 
long impeded the passage of the suite; 
until our Mehmander himself commanded 
respect by administering a volley of blows 
with a stick on the heads of the surround. 
ing multitude, As soon as the Envoy 
entered the court, (which appeared fron: 
the numbers already pressed into it, to 
be the scene of the amusement), the 
Persian music struck up, and a rope 
dancer, whose rope stood conspicuous in 
the centre, begun to vault into the air. 
Abdullah Khan, the minister’s son, 
conducted us into the presence of his 
father, where we soon ranged ourselves 
ainong a numerous company of the nobles 
of the place, who were invited to meet 
Us. Abdullah Khan, who is a man of 
about thirty, and a person of much con- 
sequence at Shiraz, never once seated 
Limself in ¢he apartment where his father 
sat, but, according to the Eastern cus- 
toms of filial reverence, stood at the door 
like a meuial servant, or went about su- 
perintending the entertainments of the 
day. As soon as we were settled, the 
amusements commenced; and, at the 
‘ame moment the rope-dancer vaulted, 
the dancing boys danced, the water- 
spouter spouted, the fire-eater devoured 
Ure, the singers sung, the musicians played 
on their kamounchas, and the drummers 
beat lustily on their drums. ‘This singu- 
‘t combination of noises, objects, and 
aiitudes, added to the cries and mur- 
3 


wet. 
venue, 
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murs of the crowd around, amused, yet 
almost distracted, us. 

The rope-dancer performed some feats, 
which really did credit to his profession. 
He first walked over his rope with his 
balancing pole, then vaulted on high; he 
ascended the rope to a tree in an angle 
of forty-five degrees: but, as he was 
reaching the very extremity of the upper 
range of the angle, he could proceed ne 
further, and remained in an uncertain 
position for the space of two minutes, 
He atterwards tied his hands to a rope. 
ladder of three large Steps; and, first 
balancing his body by the middle on the 
main line, let fall the ladder and himself, 
and was only brought up by the strengtls 
of ‘his wrists thus tastened to their Sup- 
port. He next put on a pair of high. 
heeled shoes, and paraded about again; 
then put his feet into two saucepans, and 
walked backwards and forwards, Atter 
this he suspended himself by his feet 
from the rope; and, taking a gun, deli. 
berately loaded and primed it, and, ia 
that pendant position, took an ain at an 
egg (placed on the ground beneath him) 
and put his ball through it, After this 
he carried on his back a child, whom he 
contrived to suspend, with his own body 
besides, from the rope, and thence placed 
in safety on the ground. His feats were 
numerous, and, as he was mounted on a 
rope much more elevated than those om 
which such exploits are displayed in 
England, they were also proporuonably 
dangerous. A trip would have been ins 
inevitable destruction. He was dressed 
in a fantastical jacket, and wore a pair 
of breeches of crimson satin, something 
like those of Europeans. The bovs 
danced, or rather paced the ground, 
snapping their fingers to keep time with 
the music, jingling their small brass cas- 
tanets, and uttering extraordinary Cries, 
To us all this was tiresome, but to the 
Persians it appeared very clever. One 
of the boys, having exerted himseif in 
various ditiicult leaps, at last took two 
kunjurs or daggers, one in each hand ; 
and with these, springing forwards, and 
placing their points in the ground, turned 
himself head over heels between therm ; 
and again, in a second display, turned 
himself over with a drawn sword in bis 
mouth. } 

A negro appeared on the side of a 
basin of water (in which three fountains 
were already playing), and, by a singular 
faculty which he possessed uf secreting 
liquids, managed to make himself a sort 
ef fourth fountain, by spouting — 
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from his mouth. We closely observed 
him: he drank two basins and a quarter 
of water, each holding about four quarts, 
and he was five minutes spouting them 
out. Next came an eater of fire: this 
man brought a large dish full of charcoal, 
which he placed deliberately before him, 
and then, taking up the pieces, conveyed 
them bit by bit successively into his 
mouth, and threw them out agaif when 
the fire was extinguished. He then took 
@ piece, from which he continued to blow 
the most brilliant sparks for more than 
half an hour. The crick consists in 
putting in the mouth some cotton dipped 
zi the oil of Naptha, on which the pieces 
ef charcoal are laid, and from which 
they derive the strength of their tire: 
now the flame of this combustible is 
Known to be little calid. Another man 
put into his mouth two balls alternately, 
which burnt with a brilliant flame, and 
which also were soaked in the same 
fluid. 

The. music was of the roughest kind. 
The performers were seated in a row 
round the basin of water; the band con- 
sisted of two men, who played the 
Kamouncha, a species of vivlin; four, 
who beat the tamborin ; one, who thrum- 
med the guitar; one, who played on the 
spoons ; and two, who sung. ‘The loud- 
est in the concert were the songsters; 
who, when they applied the whole force 
of their lungs, drowned every other in- 
strument. The man with the spoons 
Seeined to me the most ingenious and 
least discordant of the whole band. He 
placed two wooden spoons, in a neat 
amd peculiar manner, betwixt the fingers 
ef his Jeft hand, whilst he beat them 
with anather spoon in his right. 

All this continued till the twilight had 
fairly expired; when there commenced 
a display of fire-works on a larger scale 
than any that [ recollect to have seen in 
Europe. In the first place, the director 
of the works caused to be thrown into 
the fountain before us, a variety of fires, 
which were fixed on square flat boards, 
and, which bursting into the most splen- 
did streams and stars of flame, seemed 
to put the water in one entire blaze. 
He then threw up some beautiful blue 
lights, and finished the whole by dis. 
charging immense vollies of rockets 
which had been fixed in stands, each of 
twenty rockets, in diiferent parts of the 
garden, and particularly on the summits 
vi the walls, Each stand exploded at 
vice; and at one time the greater part 
got all the rockets were in the air at the 





grand beyond the powers of q 


same moment, and produced an 
At the end of this exhibition, er 
of choice musicians and song, ers “ 
Introduced into the particular Apartment 
where we were seated. A player on the 
kamouncha really drew forth nates, which 
might have done credit to the better in, 
struments of the West: and the elastic 
manner with which he passed his bow 
across the strings, convinced ime that he 
himself would have been an accome 
plished performer even among those of 
Europe, if his ear had been tutored to 
the harmonies and delicacies of our sci 
ence. The notes of their guitar corres 
ponded exactly to those of our instr 
ment. Another sung some of the odes 
of Hafiz, accompanied by the kamounska, 
and in a chorus by the tamborins, 
After this concert, (some parts of 
which were extremely noisy, and some 
not unpleasant even to our ears,) ape 
peared, from behind a curtain, a diny. 
looking negro, dressed as a fakeer, ot 
beggar, with an artificial hump, and with 
his face painted white. ‘This character 
related facetious stories, threw himself 
into droll attitudes, and sung humourous 
songs. Amongst other things, he wasa 
mimic; and, when he undertook to nd 
cule the inhabitants of Ispahan, he put 
our Shiraz audience into ecstasies of de. 
light acd laughter. He imitated the 
Wrawling manner of speaking, and the 
sort of nonchalance so characteristic of 
the Ispahaunees. The people of Shira 
(who regard themselves as the prime 0 
Persians, and their language as the mos 
pure, and their pronunciation a os 
most correct,) are never so well amuse! 
as when the people aifd the dialect © 
Ispahan are ridiculed. Those of = 
han, on the other hand, boast, aud - 
much reason, of their superior cleverness 
and jearning; though with these = 
tages indeed they are said to mix part 
and low cunning. The exhibition has “ 
by the singing of a boy, the yoo 
nowned of the vocal pertormers al 
raz, and one of the Prince's own fron 
His powers were great, descending cont 
the very highest to the very ager . 
and the tremulations of his, a 
which the great acme of his ae 4 
er ‘ere continue 
peared to consist, were Ol) A. 
long and so violently, that his ta 


> . rion, |" 
;, ain and exer 
convulsed with p he kept # 


order to aid the modulations, ! 
piece of paper in his hand, * 
he did not cease to fan : d 
When the concert was over, WEO™™ . 
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our legs under us (which till this time we 
had kept extended at ease) to make room 
for the sofras or table-cloths, which were 
now spread before us. On these were 
first placed trays of sweet viands, light 
sugared cakes, and sherbet of various 
descriptions. After these, dishes of 
plain rice were put, each before two 
guests ; then pillaus, and after thema 
succession and variety which would have 
suficed ten companies of our number. 
On a very moderate calculation there 
were two hundred dishes, exclusive of 
the sherbets. Ali these were served up 
in bowls and dishes of fine china; and 
ia the bowls of sherbet were placed the 
long spoons made of perr-tree, (which I 
mentioned on a former occasion), and 
each of which contained about the mea- 
sure of six common table-spoons, and 
with these every guest helped himself. 
The Persians bent themselves down to 
the dishes, and ate in general most 
heartily and indiscriminately of every 
thing, sweet and sour, meat and fish, fruit 
and vegetable. They are very fond of 
icey which they eat constantly, and in 
great quantities, a taste which becomes 
almost necessary to qualify the sweet- 
meats which they devour so profusely. 
The Minister, Nasr Oallah Khan, had a 
bowl of common ice constantly before 
him, which he kept eating when the 
other dishes were carried away. They 
are equally fond of spices, and ef every 
other stimulant; and highly recommend- 
ed one of their sherbets, a composition 
Ol sugar, cinnamon, and other stfong 
mgredients. As the Envoy sat next to 
the Minister, and I next to the Envoy, 
We very frequently shared the marks of 
bis peculiar attention, and politeness, 
which consisted in large handfuls of cer- 
tain favourite dishes. These he tore off 
by main strength, and put before us; 
sometimes a full grasp of lamb, mixed 
with a sauce of prunes, pistachio-nuts, 
and raisins; at another time, a whole 
Partridge, disguised by a rich brown 
Stuce; and then, with the same hand, 
© scuoped out a bit of melon, which he 
Bive into our palms, or a great piece of 
melette thickly swimming in fat ingre- 
dents, The dishes lie promiscuously 
lore the guests, who all eat without 
Sy particular notice of one another. 
ne silence, indeed, with which the 
“hole is transacted, is one of the most 
agreeable circumstances of a Persian 
‘fast. There is no rattle of plates and 
*™ses and forks, no confusion of lacquies, 
‘wv drinking of healitts, no disturbance of 
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carving, scarcely a word is spoken, and 
all are intent on the business before 
them. Their feasts are soon over; and, 
although it appears difficult to collece 
such an immense number of dishes, and 
to take them away again without much 
contusion and much time, yet ail is so 
well regulated, that every thing disap. 
pearsasifby magic. The lacquies bring 
the dishes in long trays called conchus, 
which are discharged in order, and which 
are again taken up and carried away with 
equal facility. When the whole is clear- 
ed, and the cloths rolled up, ewers and 
basins are brought in, and every one 
washes his hand and mouth. Until the 
water is pitsented it is ridiculous enough 
to see the right hand of every person 
(which is covered with the complicated 
fragmeuts of all the dishes) placed ina 
certain position over his left arm: there 
is a fashion even in this. The whole 
entertainment was now over, and we 
took our leaves and returned home. 
Such a fete costs a very considerable 
sum. Besides ourselves, al! the Envoy's 
numerous servants, and all the privates 
of his body guard, were invited to ir, 
and ate and drank in different apart- 
ments. ‘The same dinner which had 
been put before us was afterwards car- 
ried to them; and I understand that, 
even in the common domestic life of a 
Persian, the profusion which is exhibied 
on his table surprises the European 
stranger; and is explained only by the 
necessity of feeding his numerous houses 
hold, to whom all his dishes are passed, 
after he has satisfied his own appetite, 
RUINS OF PERSEPOLIS. 

The most striking feature, on a first 
approach, is the staircase and its sure 
rounding walls. Two grand fights, 
which face each other, lead to the prine 
cipal platforin. To the right is an ime 
mense wall of the finest masonry, and 
of the most massive stones: to the left 
are other walls equally well built, bue 
not sO Mnposing. On arriving at the 
summit of the staircase, the first objects 
which present themselves directly facing 
the platform, are four wast portals and 
two columns. Two portals first, then 
the columns, and then two portals again. 
On the front of each are represented, in 
basgo-relievo, figures of animals, which, 
for want of a better name, we have calicd 
sphinxes. The two sphinxes oa the first 
portals face outwardly, 1. towards the 
plain and the front of the butlding. 
The two others, on the second POM a Sy 
face inwaridiy, 1, @ towards the Mowe 
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tain. From the first, (to the right, ona 
straight line,) at the distance of fifty-four 
paces, is a staircase of thirty steps, the 
sides of which are ornamented with bas-~ 
reliefs, originally in three rows, but now 
partly reduced by the accumulation of 
earth beneath, and by mutilation ahove. 
This staircase leads tv the principal com. 
artment of the whole ruins, which may 
called a small plain, thickly studded 
with columns, sixteen of which are now 
erect. Having crossed this plain, on an 
eminence are numerous stupendous re- 
mains of frames, both of windows and 
doors, formed by blocks of marble, of 
sizes most magnificent. These frames 
are ranged in a square, and indicate an 
apartment the most royal that can be 
conceived. On each side of the frames 
are sculptured figures, and the marble 
still retains a polish which, in its original 
state, must have vied with the finest 
mirrors. 
are pedestals, of an elevation much more 
considerable than the surrounding frames ; 
one is formed of a single block of mar- 
ble. The front of this apartment seems 
to have been to the S. W. for we saw few 
marks of masonry on that exposure, and 
observed, that the base of that side of it 
was richly sculptured and ornamented. 
This front opens upon a square platform, 
vn which no building appears to have 
been raised. But, on the side opposite 
to the room which [ have just mentioned, 
there is the same appearance of a cor- 
responding apartment, although nothing 
busthe bases of sowe small columns and 
the square of its fluor attest it to have 
been such. The interval between these 
two rooms (on those angles which are 
the furthest distant from the grand front 
of the building) is filled up by the base of 
a sculpture similar to the bases of the 
two rooms; excepting that the centre of 
it is occupied by a small flight of steps. 
Behind, and contiguous to these ruins, 
are the remains of another square room, 
surrounded on all its sides by frames of 
doors and windows. On the floor are 
the bases of columns: from the order in 
which they appeared to me to have 
stood, they formed six rows, each of six 
columns. <A staircase, cut into an im. 
mense mass of rock, (and from its small 
dimensions, probably the escalier derebé 
of the palace,) leads into the lesser and 
enclosed plain below. ‘Towards the 
plain are also three smaller rooms, or 
rather one room and the bases of two 
siosets, Every thing on ahis part of the 
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On each corner of this room 





building indicates rooms 
tirement, 


Of rest Of tee 


In the rear of the whole of t 
mains, are the beds of aquedacts 
are cut into the solid rock, 


Te 
» Which 


us in every part of the building: i 
probably therefore as docu in 
course, as they are magnificent in rey 
construction. The great aqueduct is . 
be discovered among a confused 4 
stones, not far behind the buildings, which 
I have been describing, on this quarter 
of the palace, and almost adjoining tog 
ruined staircase. We descended into it 
bed, which in some places is cut ten feet 
into the rock. This bed leads east and 
west; to the eastward its descent js 
rapid, about twenty-five paces; it there 
narrows, so that we could only craw! 
through it; and again it enlarges, $0 that 
aman of common height may stand up. 
right in it. It terminates by an abrupt 
rock. 

Proceeding from this towards the 
mountains, situated in the rear of the 
yreat hall of columns, stand the remains 
of a magnificent room. Here are stil 
left walls, frames, and porticoes, the sides 
of which are thickly ornamented with 
bas-reliefs of a variety of compositions, 
This hall is a perfect square. To the 
right of this, and further to the south 
ward, are more fragments, the walls and 
component parts apparently of another 
room. To the left of this, and therefore 
to the northward of the building, are 
the-remains of a portal, on which are to 
be traced the features of a sphinx, Sull 
towards the north, in a separate collec 
tion, is the ruin of a column, which, 
from the fragments about it, must have 
supported a sphinx. In a recess of the 
mountain to the northward, is 2 portico, 
Almost in a line with the centre of the 
hall of columns, on the surface of the 
mountain, is atomb. To the southward 
of that is another, in like manner on tle 
mountain’s surface; between both, 2d 
just on that point where the ascent from 
the plain commences, is a reservoir ° 
water. , 

Tiiese constitute the sum of the prits 
cipal objects among the ruins of Pene 
pulis. 

ENTRANCE INTO ISPAHAN- 

At about four miles from Ispahan, °° 
were met by an advanced part r" Z 
inhabitants. Aswe approached the 
the crowd increased to numbers wht 
baffied our calculation or guess th 
though the stick was administered y 











the 
and 
ther 
fore 


an uneparing hand, it was impossible to 
keep the road free for our passage. Peo. 
je of all descriptions were collected on 
mules, on horses, on asses; besides an 
‘omense number on foot. First came 
the merchants of the city, in number 

about three hundred, all in their separate 
classes. ‘Then followed a deputation 
from the Armenian clergy, composed of 
the bishop and chief dignitaries, in their 
sacerd: re robes. They carried silken 
banners, on which was painted the Pas- 
sion of our Saviour. The bishop, a re. 
verend old man with a white beard, pre- 
sented the Evangelists bound in crimson 
velvet to the Envoy, and then proceeded 
on, with his attendant priests Chaunting 
their church service. 

When we came into the plain, the city 
of Ispahau rose upon the view, and its 
extent was so great East and West, that 
my sight could not reach its bounds, 
The crowd now was intensely great, and 
at intervals quite impeded our progress, 

Slowly, however, we were approaching 
near towards the city, and yet the go- 
vernor had not ap peared, The E snVOY 
intimated, that he would receive no ist- 
akball, unless the governor headed it, 
Two of the chief men of the place met us, 
as we arrived at the entrance of a fine 
spacious road, between two lofty walls, 
This was the beginning of the Ispahan 
gardens, yet the walls of the city itself 
were stilla mile from us. We turned 
to the left through a narrow porch, which 
icd us into a piece of ground, planted on 
one side by lofty chenar trees, and 
bounded on the other b ythe beautiful 
river Zaiande-rood. At the extremity of 
this spot wasa tent: we were told that it 
had been prepared by the governor, for 


the envoy, and that he himself was there. 


meutng. The envoy stopved his horse, 
and declared, that, unless he was met by 
the eeearane an horseback, he would take 
ho notice of him, but proceed to bis own 
fents, and march straight forward to 
feneran, This produced the desired 
elect: the governor came forth, and met 
Us @ few paces from bis tent, and we 
Men proceeded towards it and alighted. 

line place where the tent was pitched 
was catied Sa-atabad ; a pavilion had 
been built there by Sh hah Thamas. The 
feut itsely rested on three poles; its suies 
were of open worked chintz, and its tloor 
*a sirewed with carpets; on which were 
aud ¢ uti liuits and sweetmeats in ypreat 
brotusion, Chairs of an old fashion, like 
‘© i the sculptures at Persepolis, 
a pre pared tor US, and we were not 
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put to the inconvenience of pulling off 
our boots. We were then served with 
kaleoons, and after wards With sweete 
meats, 

THE ROYAL PALACE, 

The palaces of the King are inclosed 
in a fort of lotty w all, » winch may have 
a circumference of three miles. The 
palace of the Chehel S.toon, or “ forty 
pil lars,” is situated in the middle of an 
nnmense square, which is intersected by 
various canals, and planted in different 
directions by the beautiful chenar tree. 
In front is an extensive square basin of 

water, from the farthest extremity of 
which the palace is teautiful be yond 
either the power of language or the cor- 
rectness of pencil to delineate. The 
first saloon is open towards the garden, 
and is supported by eighteen pillars, all 
inlaid with mirrors, and (as the glass is 
In much greater proportion than the 
wood) appearing indeed at a distance to 
be formed of glass only. Each pillar has 
a marble base, which is carved into the 
fvures of four lions placed in such artis 
tudes, that the’ shaft seems to rest on 
their four united backs. The walls, 
Which form its termination behind, are 
also covered with mirrors placed in such 
a variety of symmetrical positions, that 
the mass of the structure appears to he 
of glass, and when new must have ylit- 
tered with most magnificent splendour. 
The ceiling is painted in gold flowers, 
whichare still fresh and brifiant. Large 
curtains are suspended on the outside, 
which are occasionally lowered to lessen 
the heat of the sun. 

Frown this saloon, an arched recess (in 
the same manner studded with gloss and 
embellished here and there with portraits 
of favourites) leads into an extensive and 
princely hall. Here the ceiling ts are 
ranged in a variety of domes and hgur » 
and is painted and gilded with a ts 
and elecance worthy of the first and ant 
civiized ol nations. Its firel V provuie 
tioned walls are embellished by six large 
paintings, three ou one side and three 
ov the other. In the centre of that op- 
posite to the entrance is pasted Shoh 
Ismael in an exploit much renowned ta 
Re rsinn story; when tu the prea’ battle 
with Soliman, « emperor Of the Turk ; 
cut the yAnissar ‘y aga nm tw , Lefore tLe 
Sultan. Ou the right of this, surround. 
ed by his davcing-women, Musicians, 
and grandees, is Shah Abbas the Great, 
sented at a bangue 
of wine to another king whaur he 
tertaiing at lis se. Lhe wine, | 
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seems to have flowed in plenty, for one 
of the party is stretched ou the floor in 
the last stage of drunkenness. The 
painting to the left is Shah Thamas, in 
another banquet scene. Opposite to the 
battle between Shah Ismael and Sultan 
Soliman, is that of Nadir Shah and Sul- 
tan Mahmoud of India. Qn the left of 
this is Shah Abbas the Younger, who 
also is occupied with the pleasures of the 
table; and on the right is Shah Ismael 
again, in an engagement with the Us- 
beck Tartars. These paintings, though 
designed without the smallest knowledge 
of perspective, though the figures are in 
general ill-proportioned, and in attitudes 
awkward and unnatural, are yet enliven. 
ed by a spirit and character so truly il- 
lustrative of the manners and habits of 
the nations which are represented, that 
I should have thought them an invalu- 
able addition to my collection, if I could 
have had time to have nade copies of them, 
When it is remembered that the artist nei- 
ther could have had the advantages of aca- 
demical studies, nor the opportunities of 
improving his taste and knowledge by the 
galleries of the great in Europe, or con- 
versed with masters in the art, his works 
would be allowed to possess a very consi- 
derable share of merit, and to be strong in. 
stances of the genius of the people. The 
colours with which they are executed re- 
tain their original freshness ; at least, if 
they have faded, they must have been 
such in first state as we have not seen in 
Europe. The gilding, which is every 
where intermixed, either to explain the 
richness of the dress, or the quality of 
the utensils, is of a brilliancy, perhaps, 
never surpassed, . 

They possess less questionably an ex- 
cellence, to which the merit of colouring 
is at any rate very subordinate, They 
mark strongly and faithfully the manners 
of their subject, and combine in a series 
of pleasing and accurate records a variety 
of details, of feature, attitude, dress, 
dancing, musical instruments, table fure 
niture, arms, and horse accoutrements of 
the country. Shah Abbas, in the paint- 
ing to the right has no beard: the fashions 
have altered with the times, and the 
present king cherishes a beard which de- 
scendds lower than his girdle, and touches 
the ground when he sits. The notoriet 
of Shah Abbgs in the revels of the table, 
ond partivalarly lis love of wine, are: 
herve displayed in chatacters so strong, 
thst thes sannuot be mistaken; amd so 
biccle did he endeavour to conceal his 
Prepensitics, that he is here painted in 
Vue very uct ot driukiny. ‘The faces of 
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the women are very p! 
wanton looks ~ rene but they 
easily explain their professions, _— 
The furniture of the Chehel §; 
which consists indeed of carpets oni." 
still kept there, The carpets ef 
time of Abbas are of a Ig the 
more regular, and infinite] cam 
texture to those of the present day. : 
though the outer part of the fabric . 
suffered to fall to ruin, the interior is ui 
preserved in repair, as it forms the De 
wan Khonéh, or hall of audience to the 
palace; and is, therefore, kept in regi, 
ness for the king's reception, 
PRESENTATION TO THE Ktyc. 
We made every preparation of fom 
for our introduction ; and each appeared 
in green slippers, with high heels, aid 
red cloth stockings, the court dress al. 
ways worn before the King of Penis, 
Early in the morning we received a mex 
sage desiring us to be in readiness, At 
about twelve o'clock we proceeded to 
the palace. » The presents for the King 
were laid out on a piece of white satin, 
over a golddish, It consisted of his Br 
tannic Majesty’s picture, set round with 
diamonds; a diamond of sixty-one carats, 
valued at twenty thousand pounds; a 
small box, on the lid of which Windsor 
Castle was carved in ivory; a box, made 
from the oak of the Victory, with the 
Battle of Trafalgar in ivory; and a small 
blood-stone Mosaic box, for opium. The 
King’s letter (which was mounted in 4 
highly ornamented blue morocco bor, 
and covered with a case of white satin 
and an elegant net) was also laid on 4 
piece of white satin, The Envoy car 
ried the letter, and I the presents 
When we went forwards to place then 
in the tahkt-e-ravan (the itter), and 
again, when the procession advanced, th 
trumpet sounded “ God save the Ring. 
The order of the procession was & 


‘follows: 


Officers of the King of Persia; — 
Led horses belonging to the Envoy; - 
Native officers of cavalry, swords draw; 
The trumpeter; 
Four troopers ; 
The takht-e-ravan; 
Guard of native cavalry, swords our 
Persian officers of the Envoy's housel ’ 
in scarlet and geld, digunpunted ; 
; The Exvoy; Fae 
The Secretary and Gentlemen ° 
Mission ; * Comet 
Guard of native casair§ payee 
Wiilock, with drawn swords, 60 
| displayed ; 
Servaiits, KC 


The 
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The procession proceeded through mi- 
acrable streets, which were crowded by 
the curious, until we came to the large 
Maidan, at the entrance of which were 
chained a lion and a bear. It then 
turned to the right, and, Crossing over a 
bridge, entered into the Ark, or fortified 
palace of the King, the building which 
contains every part of the royal house- 
hold. Here the Envoy, as a mark of 
sespect to the King of Persia, ordered the 
guard to sheath swords, There were 
truops on both sides, and cannon in se- 
veral parts; and, when we reached the 
first court, two very thick lines of sol- 
diers were ranged to form an avenue for 
us. ‘They were disciplined and dressed 
something after our manner, and went 
through their exercise as we passed. 
About thirty paces from the Imperial 
gate the takht-e-ravan stopped: we then 
dismounted, and the Envoy and I, ad- 
vancing uncovered to it, took out the 
King’s letter and the dish of presents, 
We proceeded through dark passages, 
until we came to a small room, where 
were seated Norooz Khan (a relation of 
the royal family, and ish agassi, or mas- 
ter of the ceremonies) and Mahomed 
Hussein Khan Mervee, a favourite of 
the King, and a deputy lord chame 
berlain, with other noblemen, who were 
waiting to entertain us, Our presen- 
tation was to take place in the Khalvet 
Khonéh, or private hall of audience, 
for it was then the Ashooreh of the 
month of Moharrem, a time of mourn- 
ing, when all matters of ceremony or 
of business are suspended at court: 
the king of Persia therefore paid 
a signal respect to bis Britannic Mae 
Jesty, in fixing the audience of his En- 
voy so immediately after his arrival, 
and more particularly at a season when 
public affairs “are so generally” inter- 
Thitted, 

After we had sat here about half an 
hour, smoked, and drank coffee, the mas- 
ter of the ceremonies informed us that 
the King was ready, and we proceeded 


avain, We entered the great court of 


the Dewan Khonéh (the hall of public 
audience) on all sides of which stood 
diicers of the household, and in the 
Centre walk were files of the new-raised 
troops, disciplined after the European 
Manner, who went through the platoon 
*S we passed, while the little Persian 
“‘rummers beat their drums. The line 
Presented arms to the Envoy, aud the 
othcers saluted, In the middle of the 

Swan Khonéh was the famous throne 
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built at Yead of the marble of the place, 
on which the King sits in public, but to 
which we did not approach sufficiently 
near for any accurate observation. We 
ascended two steps on the left, and then 
passed under arched ways into dnother 
spacious court filled in the same manner 3 
but the men were mostly siting down, 
and did not rise as we approached. 
We crossed the centre of this court, and 
came to a small and mean door, ¢rhich 
led us through a dark and intricate pas- 
sage. When we were arrived atthe end 
of it we found a door still tnore wretched, 
and worse indeed than that of any Eng. 
lish stable. Here Norooz Khan paused, 
and marshalled us in order: the Envoy 
first, with the King’s letter; I followed 
next, with the presents; and then, at the 
distance of a few paces, the rest of the 
gentlemen, The door was opened, and 
we were ushered into a court laid out in 
canals and playing fountains, and at ine 
tervals lined by men richly dressed, whio 
were all the grandees of the kingdonn 
At the extremity of a room, open in 
front by large windows, was the King in 
person, When we were opposite to him, 
the master of the ceremonies stopped, 
and we all made low bows; we ap- 
proached most slowly again, and at anos 
ther angle stopped and bowed agains 
Then we were taken immediately fronts 
ing the King, where again we bowed 
most profoundly. Our conductor then 
said alond, 

“ Most mighty monarch, Director of 
the World,—Sir Harford Jones, Baronet, 
Embassador from your Majesty's brother, 
the King of England, having brought a 
a letter and sume presents, requests to 


-approach the dust of your Majesty’s 


feet: (Hag pace mobarek bashed ; literally, 
thatthe dust of your feet may be furtu- 
nate. )” ein 

The King from the room said in a loud 
voice, “ Khosh amedeed,” (You are wel- 
come.) We then took off our slippers, 
and went into the royal presence. When 
we were entered, the Envoy walked up 
towards the throne with the letter; Mirza 
Sheffeea, the prime minister, met hun 
half way, and, taking it from him, carried 
it up, and placed it before the King: 
he then came back, and received the 

resents from my hands, and laid them 
in the same place. The Envoy then 
commenced a written speech to the 
King in English, which s ~ ung 

‘s Majesty, but seemed to please hin 
aie a deer as Jaffer Ali Khan, the 


Eoglish Resident at Shiraz, caine for- 
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ward and read it in Persian. The ori- 


ginal was as foilows: 
«* Mayit please your Majesty, 

“ The King my master, willing to re- 
new and strengthen those ties of friend- 
ship and alliance which subsisted be- 
tween the Kings of Persia and of Eng- 
land, has deputed me to the foot of your 
Majesty’s throne, with the expression of 
these lis royal wishes and intentions. 

“To have been charged with sucha 
comimission, IT shall always cousider as 
the most distinguished and honourable 
event of my life; and, when I thus de- 
liver to your Majesty the letter of my 
Most gracious and royal master, I feel 
confident ia being honoured with your 
AJ -jesty’s protection and favour, 

‘+ May the Great Disposer of all events 
grant your Majesty an increase of he- 
your aud prosperity, aud may the friend- 
ship and mterests of England and Persia 
henceforward become imseparable.” 

The ing then answered, in return, 
that the stares had been long alled, and 
he hoped that the friendship would ine 
crease dav; this tbe prime minister ex. 
plained, The King thea said, * How 
does the King of England, my brother? 
Damaughist chauk est?’ Cow is his 
health?) Ile then asked af this were the 
son of the former king, with whose sub- 
eets be had bad communications, and, 
a ne was told that the same king was 


 — * 


stil rcizning, he exclaimed, ** The French 
have told hes in that also!” (Por they 
had spread the report that the King of 
Ei vlan Was dead.) The Eavoy was 
then conducted to a gilt and painted 
char, piaeed for him, an honour never 
pud belore to any mission, I stood on 
Bis right; Jather Ali Khan on tas left; 
Mirza She Heeay the prime niliste r, HCN 
tome; Hajee Mahomed Lossein Khan, 
the ameen-ed-doulah, avd Mirza Reza 
dhooh, another ot (Le ministers, succeed: 
ed; and the master of the ceremonies 
closed the line. The other genticmen stood 
iInarowlehind. The Kiog iniormed the 
Favoy that the choice wineh his brother 
the King of Eegland had made of him as 
a munister in Persia, was agreeable and 
accepiaile to him: he then inguired 
about the Envoy’s journey, and asked 
some very familar and affable questions, 
The gentlemen of the mission were then 
separately b troduced by their namics gad 

aieons: the Kung said, “ Nhosh am: 
deed.” and we anade very low bows, 
We returncad with nearly the same cere- 
Monies as we entercd ihe palice, except 
that, im ine outer court, the Envoy was 





further honoured with a salute 
three pieces of cannon, 

THE KING'S PERSON AND THRONE, 

The king is about forty-five years of 
age ; he is a man of pleasing manners and 
an agreeable countenance, with an aqui- 
line nose, large eyes, and very arched 
eye-brows, [lis face is obscured by an 
immense beard and mustachios, whici 
are kept very black; and it is only when 
he talks and smiles that his mouth is 
discovered, His voice has once been 
fine, and is still harmonious; though now 
hollow, and obviously that of a man who 
has led a free life. He appeared much 
pleased at finding that the envoy could 
talk to him in Persian, as he did indeed 
after the first introductory speech; and, 
when he was told that Sir Harford read 
and studied much, he asked many ques- 
tions on lierary subjects, for he professes 
to be a protector of learning and of 
learned men. He was seated on a spe- 
cies of throne, called the takht-e-iaovs, 
or the throne of the peacock, which is 
raised three feet from the ground, and 
appears an oblong square of eight feet 
broad and twelve long. We could see 
the bust only of his Majesty, as the rest 
of his body was hidden by an elevated 
railing, the upper work of the throne, at 
the corners of which were placed several 
ornaments of vases and toys. The back 
is much raised; on each side are two 
square pillars, on which are perched 
birds, probably intended for peacocks, 
studded with precious stones of every 
description, and holding each a ruby in 
their beaks. The highest part ol the 
throne is composed of an oval ornament 
of jewelry, from which emanate a great 
number of diamond rays. Unfortunately, 
we were s» far distant from the throne, 
and so little favoured by the light, that 
we could not discover much of its genera 
materials, We were told, however, that 
it is covered with gold plates, enriched 
by that fine enamel work so common it 
the ornamental ferniture of Persia. It 
is said to have cost one hundred thou 
sand lomauns. 

THE COURT. 

We saw the whcle court to disadvan- 
tage during our first visit; it was chen 
the days of mourning, and the king (ane 
self did not at that tine wear his msc 
nificent and celebrated ornaments “ 
preci 1US STONES. lie appearen 2 
tubee of a very dark ground, embrol 
with large gold flowers, and tranme ww 
a dark fur over the shoulders, Ge . 
Lrcast and on the sleeves, On on ae 
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he wore a species of cylindrical crown, 
covered with pearl and precious stones» 
and surmounted by a light feather of di. 
amonds. He rested on a piilow em- 
hussedon every part with pearl, and ter- 
mmated at each extremity by a thick 
tassel of pearl. On the left of the throne 
was a basin of water, 1 wich small 
fountains played 5 and on its borders were 
placed vases set With precious stones, 
Oa the right, stood six of the King’s sons 
rehly dressed: they were of ditierent 
szes and ages; the eldest of them (bro- 
ther by the same mother co the Prince of 
Shiraz) was the Viceroy of ‘Teheran, and 
possessed much authority in the staie. 
Un the left behind the basin stood five 
pages, most elegantly dressed in velvets 
aid silks: one held a crown similar to 
that which the King wore on his bead ; 
the second held a splendid sword; the 
ird a shicld and a mace of gold and 
pearls; the fourth a bow and arrows set 
with jewels; and the fifth a crachoir si- 
milaly ornamented. When the audi- 
euce was finished, the King desired one 
oi his ministers to inquire from Jaffer 
Ali Khan (the English agent) what the 
foreigners said of him, and whether they 
prased ang admired his appearance. 

The room in which we were introduced 
to the King, was painted and gilded in 
every part. On the left from the win- 
dow isa large painting of a combat be- 
tween the Persians and Russtans, in 
which the King appears at full length on 
awhite horse, and makes the mast con- 
spicuous figure in the whole composition, 
The Persians of course are victorious, 
and are Very busily employed in killing 
the Russians, who seem to be falling a 
suiiiciently easy prey: at a farther end of 
the scene is the Russian anny drawn up 
it a hollow square, and firing their cane 
how and muskets -without-duing -anueh 
epparent execution. Facing this great 
picture, is another of equal dimensions, 
which represents the Shah in the chase, 
having Just pierced adeer with a javelin, 
Ii Other parts are portraits of women, 
Probably the King’s favourites, whe are 
Caucing according tu the fashion of the 
Country, 

_THE PRIME MINISTER. 

, On the 19th, the Envoy visited Mirza 
suetleea, the prime minister. He is an 
_ man, of mild and easy manners, who 
, Paved more knowledge ef general po- 
a than any other person whom we 
Het in Persia. | This was our first im- 
tig ‘Oh, and his subsequent manage- 
BELL Of ihe héguciation cunvinced us of 
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its accuracy. He was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with all the diferent courts of 
Europe, and knew perfectly the name of 
every minister employed either withia 
the state or on foreign service; and was 
deeply versed in the particular interests 
ot Persia. He had acquired something 
of geography, when the French embas- 
sador and suite were his guests; the Per. 
sians in general, however, live in the pro- 
foundest ignorance of every other country, 

[iu the minister’s assembly we meet 
Mirza Reza, who had been sent embase 
sador to Buonaparte, and who enter- 
tained us with an account of Frangistoun, 
[| Europe.] He expatiated with seeming 
ecstasy on every thing which he had 
seen; and Mirza Shetleea, who probably 
had often heard his stories, said to Sir 
Harford Jones, “ 1 can believe many of 
the things which he has related to us, 
but one circumstance staggers me; he 
gives an account of an ass, which he saw 
at Vienna, with stripes on its back ; that 
I shall not believe, unless you confirm 
it.” When Sir Hartold told hin that it 
was very (rue; that there were many 
such animals at the Cape of Good Hope, 
he was satisfied. The traveller pro- 
ceeded to describe every part of the 
Continent: when he talked of the beau- 
ties of Vienna, and particularly when he 
mentioned that the strects were lighted 
up at night with globe lamps, one of the 
company (whose face during the ditlcrent 
relations had exhibited signs of much 
astonisiiment, aud sometimes doubt) 
stopped him, and said, “I can believe 
any thing else but that they light the 
streets with globe lamps: you can never 
make me believe that. Pray who wil 

ay for them?” 

Mirza Sietieea entertained us with a 
breakfast more elegant than any ef the 
Similar meals to which we had been ine 
vited. Just belore we were rising to (e- 
part, the minister, alter having talked 
wuch on the hopes which be cherished, 
that the friendship of the two nations 
would long subsist, pulled a diamond 
ring from off bis own fingers and placed 
it onthe Envoy's, saying, “ And, that £ 
may not be thought tu be insincere in 
my professions, let me beg of you to ace 
cept this asa pledge of my friendship for 
you; and [ intveat you to wear itor my 
sake.” This gift, unlike the generosity 
of Persian presents, was really handsome 5 
it was a beautiful stone, perfect in all its 
parts. 

THE BRITISH TREATY. 
The details uf the subsequent progress 
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of the negociation were daily minuted in 
my journal ; but they involve so many 
personal considerations that they could 
not be fairly published, even if I had 
wot acquired the information by conf. 
dential and official opportunities. I sa- 
critice, therefore, but with deep regret, 
the power of doimg that justice to the 
merits of the British envoy, which the 
simple narrative, without one comment, 
would bave afforded. I must content 
myself with adding, that Sir Harford 
Jones succeeded in is great object ; and 
concluded a treaty with Persia (where 
the Freoch influence had already batfiled 
and driven away one English agent) by 
which the French, in their turn, were 
expelled, and our influence was restored ; 
at a time when, instead of co-operation, 
he experienced only counteraction, from 
the Britisn Government of India, and 
encountered all the rivalry of the active 
and able emissaries of France. 

On another motive I regret the omis- 
sion of these notes. They would have 
characterized, L believe with fidelity, the 
habits and modes of thinking of a Per- 
sian statesman, and added an amusing 
document to the annals of diplomacy. 
The conferenccs of the plenipotentiaries 
were carried on at tmes with the warm- 
est cortentions, at other times inter- 
rupted by the loudest langhter on the 
most indifferent subject. One night the 
parties had sat so long, and had talked 
so much without producing conviction 
on either side, that the plentpotentiaries, 
By a sort of un-officiat compact, fell 
asleep. The prime minister and the 
étmeen-ed- Doulahk snored aloud in one 
place, and the Envoy and I stretched 
ourselves along in another. Though on 
the yery first might of the discussions, 
the parties had separated with a full con- 
viciion that every thing was settled; and, 
though the prime minister himself, laying 
his hand ow the Envoy's shoulder, had 
said to him, “ You have already com- 
pleted what the King of England him. 
self in person could not have done ;” vet 
the very next conference, they came for- 
wards with pretensions altke new and 
extravagant, At the close of that meet. 
mg, however, the chief secretary was ap- 
pointed to bring the treaty writren fair 
to the Envoy on the following morning, 
Instead of this, the prime minister sent 
& large citron, and inquired after the 
Envoy shealth. On another occasion, 
the Persian plenipotentiaries swore that 
every thing should be as the Envoy wish 
ed, and instantly wroteout a correspond. 


ing form of treaty, to which (rather thay 
start a difficulty about indifferent Words) 
he assented. They were then so aur 
ious that he should immediately attend 
them to the King’s summer Palace to 
sign, that they would not give him time 
to translate it into English: he however 
refused to sign a Persian treaty, till the 
English copy was ready. They so littie 
expected this refusal, that they had al. 
ready, by the King’s desire, sent thirty 
mule-loads of fruits, sherbets, and sweet 
meats to celebrate the event at the new 
patace ; and were of course displeased 
and disappointed, At another time, in 
the middle of a very serious conversation, 
the prime minister stopped short, and 
asked the envoy very coolly, to tell him 
the history of the world trom the cre. 
ation. This was intended as a joke 
upon one of the secretaries, who was 
then writing the annals of the reign of 
the present King. On another occasion, 
in which the saave minister was deeply 
and personally interested, and in which 
he invoked every thing sacred to attest 
his veracity, and convince the envoy, 
(now, ‘ by the head of the King ;” ther, 
‘by Mecca;” then, “ by the salt of Fath 
Ali Shah”) he turned to me in a pause of 
his discourse, and asked if I were mar. 
ried, and begun some absurd story. 
These circumstances, however charac 
teristic of the people, may appear trifling 
in themselves, or at least indicative ot 
minds, over which an European nego- 
ciator might easily attain an ascendency. 
It is necessary theretore to pfemise, 
that the real difficulties of our situation 
were never diminishea by any deficiency 
of address and diplomatic finesse in the 
Persian plenipotentiaries. Every fresh 
dispatch which the French received {rom 
Europe, while it contributed to raise hp 
spirits and activity of our rivals theme 
selves, enabled the Persians also to a 
sume a higher tone of decision between 
our contending interests, while the ouly 
communications from his own country 
men which Sir Harford Jones received i 
Persia, were those which would a 
bafiled the hopes and discouraged the 
enterprize of almost any other man. * 
the alternation of the dispositions of ti 
court of Persia, he retained the en 
firm and unbending policy; and when i. 
influence of the French appeared to 
2 ie lerance, he mace 
regainixg all its prepout uf 
no one concession which he had not “ 
fered in more favourable spre : 
and finally succeeded in conch’: 


e -_ ia! Leriss 
treaty almost on his own orig! while 








ghile the French were signing every de- 
and which the Persians made.* 
SIGNING TIE TREATIES. 

Atiength a night was fixed in which 
the Treaties were to be signed. The 
Envoy and I repaired to the house of the 
Ameen-ed-Doolah, where we found him 
and his Nazir or Superintendant, the 
Prime Minister, the Chief Secretary, and 
the Persian Agent for English Affairs at 
Shiraz. ‘Tle conversation, after a short 
tine. fixed on learned subjects. The 
Persians are extremely fond of history 
and geography, though, in general, they 
are profoundly ignorant of both, The 
Prime Minister went through ina breath 
te whole history of Russia. We then 
entered on matters of chronology, which 
introduced a discussion on the relative 
antiquity of particular remains, as Perse- 
polis and Nakshi Rustam. The Chief 
Secretary, who seemed to have read 
much Persian history, knew that part 


ut 





owe we 


* This author is every-where animated 
by a sufficient degree of anti-gallicism, and 
perhaps that spirit is a recommendation in 
modern English Diplomacy! Some such 
feeling probably led him to send his extraore 
dinary statement to England ia 1801, relative 
tothe French expedition into Syria, when he 
Was secretary at Constantinople. In that 
statement was contained the original version 
of the Oriental Fable of the Poisoning at Fafa, 
an offspring worthy of some fanatical Turk— 
but to which, in our humble Opinion, an 
English diplomatist ought not to have been 
sponsor! The authors of Wilson’s book de» 
prived Mr. M. of his fame and profit in that 
fir, by copying this Fable. It thus ac- 
quired further consequence, and was in fact 
the only public cause we ever could trace or 
discover for the present war. Great effects 
tring, however, from small causes, and it 
would now be a link in the chain of history, 
t Mr.M, would condescend, on some suitable 
‘ccasion, to explain how such a story ob- 
tained credence in tle diplomatic circles at 
Pera, We fully acquit him, however, of 
mn aculpable party in provoking a war at- 
ms cd by such direful effects, because he 

tasmitted this Turkish anecdote during the 
Sq in which we were engaged in hosti- 
ia, with France ; but, by some mischance, it 
of Poe. a in London till after the peace 
wh miens. A literary piracy gave it sub- 
the pics nportance § yet the secret history of 
oe ot this wotse than Pandora’s Box 
a to be known. Those who wish to 
th unhappy connection with a world 
pend with blood, should consult the Ap- 

~* to Mr, Belsham's twelfth yolume 
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which related to Shapour, and mentioned 


that he had carried his arms into Svyri 
ri 
and had taken prnoner a Roman Mer 


peror, Yet the subject of the sculptures 
at Nakshi Rustam had «till escaped their 
observation; and they had still, according 
to the popular belief, substiuuted Rustam 
for Shapour, as the hero of tose repre= 
sentations. To this conversation, supper 
succeeded; as usual it was shorn, 

The Treaties were then brought in, 
and read and appraved. The date was 
still wanting. Sir Harford Jones desired 
them to insert the usual form, commenc 
ing, ** In witness whereof,” &c. This, 
however, the Persians could not undere 
stand, and objected strenuously to the 
word ‘* witnesses,” who were never ine 
troduced except into a court of justice, 
At length the Envoy produced the pre- 
cedent of treaties signed at Constantina. 
ple, where the form is invariably used, 
They acquiesced iinmediately: but anos 
ther ditliculty succeeded; ** Should the 
year of our Lord precede the Hejira &” 
The Secretary proposed that, in our cop 
of the Treaty, our era should stand first, 
and that the order should be reversed in 
that which they were to keep. At last 
the Minister, who suspected that the Se- 
cretary was inclined to create difficulties, 
finished every argument by declaring 
that, “ As Jesus Christ lived before 
Mahomed, there could be no doubt bat 
that his tartkh should stand first.” The 
Secretary, who is esteemed one of the 
first composers, and one of the best pen- 
men in Persia, resisted the plainness of 
the language which Sir Uartord dictated 
for the insertion of the date, and -pros 
duced something so unlike a diplomatic 
style, and so full of figurative expressions, 
that it was rejected totally on our parts. 
Mirza Sheffeea then took up the pen, 
and drew a simpler formalary, which, 
witir a few cmendations, was admitted, 
The Secretary was then desired to,copy 
it into the Treaty; but he seemed tndiz. 
nant to find that a date was only to be 
plain matter of fact, and hegged hard to 
make it a little finer. Mirza Sheffeea, 
however, desired him to write as he had 
written, and this was at length accum- 
plished with great difficulty. l hen came 
the business of signing. The Prime 
Minister, Mirza Shetteea, first took up 
the pen, and put down his own name 
and that of his brother Plempotentiary, 
who was unable to sign bimself, Alter 
ealme. ‘The Secretary 


applied the seals, Mirza Sheffeea cryme 
e Hve 
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eut to him, Bezun, Bezun, or, “ strike, 
strike,” as if he had been striking a bar- 
vain inthe bazar. 11 the act of signing 
and sealing the parties made frequent 
exclamations, suchas, * God grant the 
friendship between the two states may 
be binding!” “ May this prove a for- 
tunate day.”  Letushope that nothing 
may ever break this bond.” ‘To all 
which erery one present emphatically 
and repeatedly resounded, “ Inch dilah! 
God grant it!” 
PUNISHMENT OF THEFT. 

The King never pardons theft, and or- 
ders a convicted thief to be executed 
mstantiv. Lhe mode is as follows: two 
voung trees are by main strength brought 
tovether at their summits, and there 
fastened with cords together. The cul- 
prit is then brought out, and his legs are 
tied with ropes, which are again carried 
up and fixed to the top of the trees, 

The cords that force the trees together 
are then cut; and, inthe elasticity and 
power of this spring, the body of the 
thief is torn asunder, and left-thus to 
hang divided on each separate tree. 
The inflexitility of the King in this point 
has given to the roads a security, which, 
in former times, was litde known, 

PERSIAN RACES. 
The King held the races, at which also 


the Envoy was desired to be present, ° 


From the Casvin gate, at which we left 
the city, we proceeded about halfa mile 
to a fine even part of the country, where 
a tent was pitched for the King. All his 
new-raised troops were arranged on the 
right and in front of it. On the left, 
facing the tent, we stood ina line, near 
the Ministers, Mirza Shetfeea, and the 
Ameen-ed-Doulah. Directly. opposite 
his Majesty were eight of his sons, richly 
dressed in velvet and gold brocade coats, 
all glittering with gold and jewels, One 
of these carried by bis side his father’s 
bow and his quiver, thickly set with pre. 
cious stones. ‘The Master of the Cere- 
monies in the ficid, was a young Persian, 
who carried an ornamented and gilded 
spear. One or twoot the Princes were 
mounted on white horses, the legs, beily, 
and tower parts of the buttock of which 
were dved a rich orange colour, termi- 
nated at the tup by hile flowers. The 
Persians much admure this species of dis- 

nor in the Mast is their taste 
suivular, At about bity paces distance 
Priines s, Sto d the King’s band 
OF iesic, wiih a troop of loolies and their 


Thames, the siate elephants were on 


fivorcinent, 


ify on the mirgest of which ihe 
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King, seated in a very 
3 y elegant how 
rode forth from the city. : we 


_ When he alighted he was saluted by . 
discharge of zombooreks; the salute ‘in. 
de ed 1S always fired when the Ring alights 
from his horse or mounts. In one of the 
cuurts of the palace at Shiraz we hod 
previously noticed this artillery, The 
zomboorek is a small gun mounted on the 
back of a camel. The conductor, from 
his seat behind, guides the animal by a 
long bridle, and loads and fires the little 
cannon without difficulty. He wears a 
coat of orange-coloured cloth, and a cap 
with a brass front; and his camel carries 
a triangular green and red flay. Of these 
there were one hundred on the field: 
and, when their salute was fired, they 
retreated in a body behind the King’s 
tent, where the camels were made to 
kneel down. Collectively, they make a 
fine military appearance. ‘This species 
of armament is common to many Asiatic 
States, yet the eif.ct at best is very 
trifling. The Persians, however, place 
great confidence in their execution; and 
Mirza Sheffeea, in speaking of them to 
the Envoy, said, * ‘These are what the 
Russians dread.” | 

No exhibition could be more miserable 
than the races, the immediate object of 
our excursion. They are mtended to try 
rather the bottom than the speed of the 
horses. The prize is what the King may 
be pleased to give to the first jockies, 
On this occasion there were two sets, 
that came severally from a distance ot 
twelve and twenty-one miles ; each con- 
sisted of about twelve ill-looking horses, 
mounted by boys of ten or twelve years 
old, who were wretchedly dressed ina 
shirt and pair of breeches, boots and 
cap. In each race the King’s horses 
won, of course. Horses are wained 18 
this manner for a reason sufticiently ob- 
vious, in a country where the fortunes of 
the state, and of every individual, are 
exposed to such sudden changes. Every 
one likes to be prepared with some mode 
of escape, in case of purswt: now horses 


thus inured to running will continue 08 
the gailop for a day together, whilst a 


hivh-conditioned and weil-ted aniival 
would drop at the end of ten miles. 
For this reason the King always keeps 
hunself well supphed with a stud of ue 
description, as a resource I! the vw 
of an accident, When, on the dean’ 
ins uncle, Aga Mahomed shan, wenn 
summoned by Haiee Ebrahim, the mms 
ter of the date King, to assume as the 


; arelit 
weir the ent Piviuty he thus brs 


















fom Shiraz to Teheram, a distance of 
éve hundred miles, 1n six days. Ms 

[y the interval of the race, the King 
cent the Master of the Ceremonies to 
Jesire the Envoy and his suite to come 
before him. We dismounted from our 
jorses, and proceeded with the Prime 
Minister and the Ameen-ed-Doulah, be- 
Ore the King’s presence, making low 
bows as we advauced. When we were 
about twenty steps from his Majesty, we 
stopped and made our final low bow. 
The King was seated ona high chair, 
under a canopy, the sides of which were 
formed, of gold cloth, and of looking- 
glasses. The chair itself was beautifully 
embroidered with enamelled flowers and 
other Ornaments; on one of the arms 
was a pot of flowers, and on the other a 
vase of rose-water. On one side was 
spread a velvet and gold cloth carpet, 
with the pearl pillow. The King was in 
his riding dress, a close coat of purple 
velvet, embroidered in pearl, the sheep- 
skin cap, and a pair of bu/gar boots. 
As he was placed in a good light, we had 
an excellent view of him. His manners 
are perfectly easy and unconstrained, 
with much dignity and affability. He 
first inquired after the Envoy’s health, of 
whise good qualities the two Ministers 
then entered into an immense eulogium, 
praising him in terms the most extrava- 
gant. Then the names of all the party 
were mentioned to the King, and each 
was asked how he did. All the conver- 
‘ation was Complimentary ; and, when the 
comparison was made between us and 
the French, the King said, ‘* They were 
taivans, beasts, wild men, savages. These 
are gentlemen.” 

ANOTHER ROYAL AUDIENCE. 

On the Sist we went tothe King, At. 
tis audience he was seated in a room in 
4 square court, called the Gulistan, a 
hane derived from the roses with which 
(intermixed with cypress and chena> 
ree, it was planted. We were intro- 
~~ it by the two Ministers, 
hese — small and mean, like 
which ar — parts of the palace, and 
defence € . viously adapted for more easy 
~~ inthe event of any sudden alarm, 
tp —_ of the garden isa Koola- 
oan oom by Aga Mahomed Khan, 
-. = itself was arranged in squares, 
ad hee © miserable palings. Peacocks 
ehere i great favourites in Persia, were 
ing see a about, After hav- 
ons ding fd through the garden in vari- 
i. ctions, (for this also is a part of 


the 
" Ceremonial,) we finally approached 
“YSTALY Mac. No, 236, 
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the presence, We took off our slippers 
at some distance, and walking on the 
bare stones, stepped up a ditiicult stairs 
case ito a small and elegant room, in 
which his Majesty was seated. At the 
foot of the staircase was a row of ete 
nuchs; and at the top several officers. 
At our entrance the King desired us to 
be seated, but we excused ourselves and 
stood. lis Majesty’s throne was that 
on which he had appeared at our first 
audience. The Envoy had complained 
to the Minister, that on that occasion we 
had no favourable opportunity of seeing 
the King; and his Majesty had probably 
been informed of the disappointinent, 
and had condescended in consequence 
to gratify our curiosity, by transferring 
his throne to a more favourable position, 
and displaying himself upon it in all the 
magnificence of his state. He was 
dressed in a light coat of scarlet and gold 
cloth; on his shoulders were large layers 
of pearl and precious stones, On each 
of his arms were three rows of jewe!s, 
catled the bazebunds; these are his finest 
jewels, one of which, the dercea nore, 
is one of the largest in the world. 
Though set in a clumsy manner, they 
had a rich and royal effect. Round his 
waist he were a band about four inches 
broad of pearl, connected in the middle 
bya clasp, the centre of which was an 
emerald of an immense size. In this 
band he wore a brilliant dagger; from it 
also dangled a tassel of pearl, which he 
continually kept in his hand asa plays 
thing. His kaleoon is a beautiful toy: it 
stood in the left corner of the throne, 
and was one blaze of precious stones. 
On the right of his throne stood four 
pages, one holding his crown, another 
his shield and mace, a third his bow and 
arrows, and a fourth his sword. All 
these are beautiful, particularly his 
crown: itis in every part thickly inlaid 
with pearl, emeralds, rubies, and dia- 
monds: on the summit is a gika of pre- 
cious stones, on the sides of which are 
plumes of herons’ feathers. om 
His Majesty talked with much familie 
arity; and asked us, what news from the 
Yenzee Duneea, that is, the new word, 
as they call America. | ile inquired, 
<¢ What sort of a place is it? How do 
ou get at it? Is it under ground, or 
how?” He then talked of our goveriie 
ment; and/appeared aware oo 
Kings of England could do little without 
the intervention of their parliament. ba 
the explanations which followed this oe 
ject, his Persian Majesty was ¥* 4 
4 il astullsbe 
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astonished that any limitation could be 
placed to royal authority. The con- 
versation turned; and the King talked 
of Buonaparte, and launched out in 
general terms against the French. After 
the introduction of some other topics, 
his Majesty dismissed us by a nod of his 
head, desiring that a kalaat might be 
given to me, and that a Mehmander 
might be appointed to attend me on my 


journey. 


ROYAL LETTERe 

We went before the King; his Majes- 
ty’s conversation was quite enlivening. 
He swore it was by him that Buonaparte 
was made the man he is, and that in the 
course of the next year he would be de- 
stroyed. We received his Majesty’s let- 
ter to the King of England: it was richly 
gilt and ornamented with flowers. ‘The 
seal was on a separate piece of paper, 
and placed at the foot of the letter, ac- 
cording to an old Persian etiquette, when 
the King addresses an equal: when he 
writes to an inferior, the seal is affixed to 
the top. In ccmposition, Persian critits 
pronounced this letter perfect; the Chief 
Secretary had been employed in it several 
days: and that to the Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs, was intended to be equally 
fine, and indeed to comprehend all the 
politics of the world within its pages. 

TENERAN. 

_ Teheran,the present capital of Persia, is 
situated, as Lascertained by a meridional 
ubservation,in lat. 35°. 40. Itisin circum. 
ference between four and a half and five 
niles, if we might judge from the length 
of our vide round the walls, which indeed 
eecupied an hour and a half; but from 
this we must deduct something for the 
Ceviations necessary from the interven- 
tion of the gardens, and the slaughter. 
houses. ‘Lhere are six gates, inlaid with 
coioured bricks, and with figures of tigers 
and other beasts in rude mosaic: their 
entrance is lofty and domed; and they 
are certainly better than those that we 
had then seen in auy of the forufied 


piaces in Persia. ‘To the N. W. ue 


seperate towers, We saw two pieces of 
arullery; one apparently a mortar, the 
viher adeng gun. The ditch in .some 
parts had fallen in, and was there sup- 
ported by brick-work, 

The town itself is about the size of 
Suiraz; but it has not so many public 
editices: and, as itis built of bricks baked 
in the sun, the whole has a mud hike ap- 
pearance, OF the mosques, the princi. 
palisthe Mesjid Shah, a structere not 
yet lnished. Dhere are six others, small 

i 





and insignificant ; and three or four 
medresses or colleges. There are said ty 
he one hundred and fifty caravanserais, 
and one hundred and fitty Aummuns or 
baths. There are two maidans; one in 
the town, the other within the ark, a 
square fortified palace, which contains 
all the establishments of the King, is 
surrounded by a wall and ditch, and is 
entered by two gates. 

The Harem is most numerous, and 
contains a female establishment as ex. 
tensive as the public household, jj 
the officers of the King’s court are there 
represented by females. There are wo- 
men feroshes, and there is a woman 

Serosh bushee; women chatters, and a wo- 
man chatler bashee; there 1s a woman 
arz beggee, aud a woman ish agassi; in 
short, there is a female duplicate for 
every male officer; and the King’s ser 
vice in the interior of the-Aarem is car. 
ried on with the same etiquette and re- 
gularity, as the exterior economy of his 
state. The women of the harem, who 
are educated to administer to the plea- 
sures of the King by singing and dancing, 
are instructed by the best masters that 
the country can supply. An Armenian 
at Shiraz was unfortunately renowned for 
performing excellently on the kamouncha, 
The fame of his skill reached the King’s 
ears, and he was immediately ordered up 
to court, on the charge of being the best 
kamouncha player in his Majesty’s domi 
nions. The poor man, who had a wile 
and family and commercial concerns at 
Shiraz, was, during our stay, detained at 
Teheran expressly to teach the Kings 
women -the art of playing on the ka- 
mouncha,. 

The King’s family consists of sixty-five 
sons. As they make no account of fe- 
males, it is not known how nany daugi- 
ters he may have; although he 1s said (0 
have an equal number of both sexes. 
It sometimes happens, that many of his 
women are delivered on the same night 
and (if we might give credit toa Persia} 
one of these happy coincidences ee 
during our abode in the capital, wher, 


, ae re 
in one night, six of kis women were 


brought to bed, four-of sons and te 
dauehters. The Ameen-ed-Doulab im 
one, indeed, of the babes at his aa 
and a present was seut for it me eh 
han, composed of four mules, laden 
all sorts of rich clothes. sabe in 
The climate of Peheran ts npr b 
consequence of its ‘situation aaa 
of high mountains, which, on (© 


“s . ea ag th 
side, are backed by such as Caspist 









Caspian. For the earlier part of our 
stay it was moderate ; till the 10th of 
March the thermometer, which was sus- 
ended near an open window in a room 
unexposed to the sun, was at 51° Fahren- 
heite Outhe 10th, throughout the whole 
day, there was much snow; indeed on 
the following morning, when the ther- 
mometer was at 47°, the heat of the gun 
rodaced a partial thaw, which was sic- 
ceeded hy a frost so. sharp, that, before 
the close of the day, an officer of the 
suite, who weighed fourteen stone, was 
ahie ty walk and slide upon a square re- 
servoir before the Dewan Khonéh, even 
though the surface had been already 
broken at one corner. 

Teheran is considered an unwholesome 
situation. The town is low, and built 
onasalt moist soil, In the summer the 
heats are said to be so insutferable, that 
all those who are able (all perhaps except 
afew old women), quit the tuwn and 
le in tents nearer the foot of the Al- 
bores, where it is comparatively cool. 

The fruits which were in season at 
Teheran in-the month of March, and 
which were served to us every day at 
dinner, were pomegranates, apples, pears, 
melons, limes, and oranges. ‘The pome- 
granates came from Mazanderan, and 
were really here a luscious fruit, much 
superior to any that [ have seen in Ture 
key. They were generally twelve inches 
m circumference, The vegetables were 
carrots, turnips, spinach, and beet-root. 
Hives are kept all over the country, and 
we had at ‘Yel:eran the finest honey I 
ever ate, though that of Shiraz is rece 
koned better, and that of Kauzeroon 
(which the bees cull from the oranges 
groves) is considered as still superior. 
ur mutton was excellent, and very 
cheap; for a sheep costs two piastres 
oily. The beef was sometimes good ; 
but, as their meat is not deemed desirable 
in Persia, oxen are not kept or fattened 
lorthe purpuses of the table. Weatea 

ae Which bad been caught by a man in 
the plain, and which we afterwards coursed 
“Ith Our grevhounds. The Persians re- 
etd this flesh as unclean, in opposition 

the Turks, who eat it without scruple. 
PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES. 

4, (OM the account which the Prime 

Stnister gave us of a stone which is 

tin Mazanderan, there must be coals 


& } : . 

r the finest kind in that province. 
NOs the products of Persia are gum 
tray 


eecanth, assafeetida, yellow berries, 
{8@ coarser than that of Egypt), mad- 
Which grow wild upou the 
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mountains, and are brought down for 
sale by the Eelauts, or wandering tribes; 
the Hindoos only expurt it as returns. 
Indigo is cultivated for the dying of linen 
and of beards, and grows about Shooster 
Desfoul, near Kherat, and in the Laristan, 
It IS not so fine as the indigo from India, 
which indeed is a great article of the 
import trade of Persia. They use the 
leaf ouly for their beards. There is no 
cochineal, Cotton is produced enough 
fur the interior consumption of the couv- 
try. The best manufacture which they 
make isa cotton cloth, cailed the kaduck ; 
of this there is an exportation to ‘Turkey. 
The finest is manutactured at Ispahan. 
The great and richest produce is the silk 
of Ghilan and Mazanderan. The manu. 
facturing towns of Persia are Yezd, silken 
Stulls, stufis of silk and cotton; Kashan, 
silks and copper ware; Koom, earthen- 
ware; Resht, silks, coarse woollen cloths 
of which the tekmis are made; Shiraz, 
swords, fire-arms, and glass-ware; Ispa. 
han, brocades, cotton clothes; Kerman- 
Shah, arms; Kerman, shawls, 
TITLES AND RANKS, 

The only hereditary title in Persia, is 
Mirza or Meerza. The derivation of 
which word is from Emir (Ameer a no- 
bleman) and Zadé a son, &c. This spe- 
cies of nobility is traced very far, and is 
not creative. The title descends to all 
the sons of the family, without exception, 
In the Royal family it is placed after the 
name instead of before it, thus, Abbas 
Mirza and Hossein Ali Mirza. Mirza 
is a civil title, and A4éan is a military 
one. Thetile of Ahan is creative, but 
not hereditary: the sons of Khans are 
called Aga or Esquire, which is a Tartar 
title, and more common to ‘Turkey than 
to Persia. The creation of Kian is at- 
tended with few ceremonies, and those 
very simple. The King sends a kalaat 
or dress of honour to the person so 
created, and on his investiture the King 
gives him a firman, announcing to all 
persons that the bearer of it 1s forthwith 
a Khan; and this firman is worn three 
days on the top of the turban. Any 
person who deriles this patent, or who 
refuses to call the bearer of it by lis 
title, is liable to the penalty of death. 

The title of Mirza does not hinder 
the possessor from receiving that of Khun 
also; and then the name runs, for ex- 
ample, thus, Mirza Hossem Ali Khan. 

The different ranks of civil governors 
are—1st. The Beglerbeg, who veneraliy 
resides in -the laige cities, anid controuls 
the provice around; 2d. Lhe Lakin ; 
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and Sd. the Thaubet, who severally 
over a city oratown: 4th. The Ke- 
lose, who, besides the real governor, 
yesides in every city, town, and village, 
and superintends the collection of the 
tribute: 5th. The Ket Khoda, who is the 
chief of a village; 6th. The Pak-kar, 
who is servant or Homme d’Affaires to 
the Ket Khoda, and who transacts the 
business with the Rayat or peasant. 
The Pak-kar necounts with the Ket 
Khoda, and he again with the Kelounter. 
HEAD DRESS, 

The head-dress of every Persian, from 
the King to his lowest subject, 1s com- 
posed of one substance, and consists of 
a black cap, about one foot and a half 
high. These caps are all jet black, and 
are all made of skins of the same ant- 
nals. The finest are taken from the 
lamb, in the first moments of its birth; 
and they decrease in value down to the 
skin of the full-grown sheep, which the 
common Rayat wears. The lamb-skins 
are also used to line coats, and make 
very comfortable pelisses. ‘The only 
distinction in the head-dress of Persia, 
is that of a shawl wrapped round the 
black cap; and this distinction ts confined 
to the King, to the Princes his sons, and 
to some of the nobility and great officers 
of state. ‘Cashmure shawls have beeu 
discouraged of late, in order to promote 
the domestic manufacture of brocade 
shawls, 

POLICY OF BUONAPARTE, 

At about seven miles from Casvin, we 
gfurned from the road at a smail mud- 
walled village, to eat something ourselves, 
and to give our horses some grass. On 
euteripg a room, the master talked Turk 
ish to me, and said that he had seen me 
before at Constantinople. In fact I re- 
cognised him as one of those whom I 
had seen at Constantinople, with the 
Persian Embassy to France. He taiked 
to me with much pleasure of Frangistuon 
or Europe: and this man, who boasts of 
having sat in the same room with, and of 
having been taken by the hand by, Buo- 
naparte himself, now lives in misery and 
solitude in an unknown village. It is 
not uninteresting to know the extreme 
attention which Buonaparte paid to his 
Persian guests. He lodged the Embas. 
sador and his suite in an house adjacent 
to bis own at Finkenstein, and every day 
used to walk in amongst them, take them 
by the hand, and use every little art to 
gouciliate their affections, 

BEAUTY OF KOURDISTAN,. 
he whele region frem Zengan ia ine 


tersected at almost regular distances by 
vallies; in one of which lies Armaghané}, 
so concealed by its situation, that it js 
scarcely seen til it is entered. To the 
westward appears a long range of moun. 
tains ; but the hills which we had passed 
in the day’s march, though sometimes of 
rock and flint, were generally green to 
tweir very summits; and the soil was 
mostly rich earth, which, in some places, 
was spread with the hues of a thousand 
flowers. Throughout the whole tract, 
indeed, every thing was in life ane spring, 
The animals feic the influence of the 
season; and our horses, in passing the 
herds around, were scarcely manageahg, 
One threw his rider; and, after having 
given him a bite on the shoulder, at. 
tacked his fellows, and fought with some 
fury. The singing of the larks in the 
morning, and the whole tribes that swept 
slong the air, gave a zest to the freshness 
of the dawn that was beyond description, 
The whole creation seemed to give praise 
to its great Creator. 
SPIRIT OF THE HORSES. 

On approaching Auk kend, one of our 
attendants, who had dismotnted for the 
purpose of letting his horse walk easily 
vp the hill, by some chance suffered him 
to escape; all attempts to catch him 
were vain, until a chatter or walking 
footman, belonging to Mirza Abul Has- 
san, seized him by the bridle, when the 
horse retired some steps, and then open- 
inouthed made a bound at the chatler, 
caught him by the neck, and, placing one 
of his fore-knees upon him, kept lim 
thus with his head on the ground, until 
he was beat off. He was then seized by 
his master, to whom he meditated the 
same fate, and whom, in fact, he threw 
down most violently with his fore-feet, 
though the final and furious gripe Was 
prevented, 

THE PEOPLE. | 

There is so great a scarcity of wool, 
over the whole country through which 
we have passed, that the poor are “re 
sarily reduced to extremities for e 
supply of their wants, In general ; “- 
are miserably clad; the children have 
scarcely any thing to cover them wee 
shirt of coarse linen, which hardly reac “ 
their middle; and the women wear “s 
thing but a shirt, a pair of — 
jacket, and a veil, which init, 
head and serves them on all occas’ 
> : illav the femaies 
Even in these poor villages ed to 
are inconceivably shy. If mg! 6 the 
be standing near the place wher 


i ave, when 4 
people were loading our baggae® post 
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“nor woman seemed anxious to come 
fourth from the neighbouring house, but 
durst not whilst a man was near, She 
kept. peeping at intervals through the 
door tor nearly halt an hour, and drew 
in her head peecipitately, although muf. 
fed, whenever a mans face was turned 
rowa'ds here When I have told the 
Persians that in Europe a husband has 
but one wife, and that in company we 
ay more civility to any female than to 
the greatest man, they have remained 
ystourshed, wondering that creatures (as 
women in their eves appear), born only 
further pleasure and convenience, should 
atall partake of any of those attentions 
which they deem to be due to themselves 
exclusively. 
TABNIZ. 

Tabriz first appears between the angle 
of the bases ot two bilis, and then opens 
tothe view by degrees. In the season 
in which we saw it, it formed a pretty 
object; as the constant monotony of the 
mud-walls and mud: brick houses was bid 
by the rich fullage of the trees, which 
are interspersed throughout the city. 
Close to the -walis, near the Teheran 
gate, 1s the complete ruin of a mosque, 
but still sufficiently preserved to shew 
how fine a structure it must ‘once have 
been. It was built about six hundred 
years ago, by Shah Shem Ghuzan, (the 
successor of Shah Mahomed Khodaben- 
deh,) but it has been destroyed by 
an earthquake within thirty years. The 
Whabitants extol the fruitfulness of the 
ferritury, and the salubrity of the air, of 
Tabriz. Its very name, according to 
the Persian etymology, indicates the ex- 
cellence of its situation, for it is com- 
posed of Tub a fever,and riz fed. They 
complain, however, (though as of their 
ony inconvenience) of frequent and vio- 
lent earthquakes, which they attribute_to 
be volcanoes in the district, which throw 
Oulsmoke but no fame. The smoke is 
y mephitical, that it kills immediately a 
— fowl placed over it. ‘The volca- 
<S are, particularly to the east, in 
Mountains of a red and copper-like ap- 
a announcing mach mineral mat- 
rd bs i€ climate of Pabriz is subject 
ne much thunder, lightning, and 
Tabriz is no more the magnificent city 
reseribed by Chardin: all its large build- 
ings have been destroyed by earthquakes, 
pr ia the walls, and estimated 
unlerence at three miles, Three 
ol the gates are Ornamented with pillars 
pillars, 
wad wit green-lacquered bricks, aud 
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look very respectable, the other five are 
very small and mean. The walls are 
very weak, and here and there renewed 
with mud-bricks, baked in the sun, 
| he whole town is surrounded by vardens 
which the Persians call Meewha-khonéh, 
or fruit-houses, One of these, to the 
west, belonging to Hajee Khan Mahomed, 
is very extensive, and planted entirely 
with fruit-trees, excepting one row of 
poplars; ghe only other wood indeed 
which I saw at Tabriz, and that of which 
all the timber-work of their houses is 
constructed, There are thousands there. 
fore planted on the borders of every 
stream about the city. The abuodance 
of fruit in the season was already evjs 
dent, by the state of the gariens, and 
particularly of the apricot wees. In the 
spaces between the lines, were mounds 
of earths, in rows, on which vines were 
extended on an angle of about 60°, and 
Irrigated by water introduccd through 
channels formed by the bases of the 
mounds. 

There are twelve public baths, some 
of which are handsome; and there isa 
buzur, which extends the length of the 
city, but it is mean and dirty. Tabriz 
has no mosques of any particular merit: 
on entering, deed, there is the large 
ruin already mentioned; and, to the 
S. W. of the city, (enclosed in the Ark 
or fort of Ali Shah, which contains the 
barracks and magazines) are the remains 
of another, now converted into a looks 
out house. This is a conspicuous, but 
very unseemly, object, and to me seemed 
of little use, and, from its height, to be 
the most exposed either to the shock of 
an earthquake, or to an attack from a 
batterv. ‘Ihe danger of earthquakes has 
taughe the inhabitants of Tabriz to build 
their houses generally as low as possible ; 
and to employ more wood than brick 
and plaster in their construction, For 
the same reason the bazars have only 
wooden roofs, aud are not arched as those 
in the better cities of Persia. Yet Lam 
told that in earthquakes, the domed 
buildings(particularly the Hunmum Khan, 
the largest in Tabriz) have invariably 
stood; where others, the strongest walls, 
have been rent asunder. 


THE HEIR APPARENT. 


Tabriz had declined to au insignificant 
place, when, about four years ago, the 
present Prince, Abbas Muza, the heir 
apparent of the crown, wis Se sage 
to the government of Aderbigian, an: 


his capital. When we visited 
made it his cap a 
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his city, he had resided there four vears, 
and had guarded the frontiers of Persia 
against the Russians. During that ame 
he had repaired and beauti®ed the walls, 
had made anew Maidan, and erected 
some new buildings. Indeed, betore, 
there was no place fit for his habitation ; 
and all the great men attached to his 
court have since been obliged to build 
houses for their own accommodation, 
The Prince is said by the Persians to 
possess every quality that can grace a 
ynortal; and, as there are nfany circum. 
stances in bis character which his coun 
trymen would never think of inventing, 
I am inclined to believe them. They 
were related to me by the Hakin or 
governor of the city, at whose house I 
lodged during my residence at Tabriz. 
Some time ago, three of the Prince’s 
children died; his Vizir appeared before 
him with a mournful face; the Prince 
observed lium, and inquired the reason: 
the Vizir hesitated, — Speak,” said the 
Prince; “is there any public disaster? 
have the Russians been successful? have 
they taken any more country from us P” 
« No,” answered the Minister, *¢ itis 
not that; your children are sick.” 
* What of that?” asked the Prince. 
‘6 But very sick indeed,” continued the 
Vizir. * Perhaps then thev are dead,” 
interrupted the father. His Minister 
confessed the truth, “ Dead!” said the 
Prince, “ why should I grieve f the state 
has lost nothing by them; had I lost three 
of my good servants, had three useful 
otlicers died, then indeed I should have 
grieved: but my children were babes, 
and God knows whether, if they had 
grown up toman’s estate, they would have 
proved good sérvants to their country.” 
The Prince is remarkable also for the 
plainness of his diess; he never wears 
avy thing more than a coat of common 
ferbas (2 strong cotten cloth) and a 
plan shawl round tis waist. Whenever 
he sees anv officers of bis court in fine 
Jaced or brocade clothes, he asks them, 
What isthe use of all this finery. Ine 
stead of this goid and uusel, why not buy 
yourse f a good horse, a good sword, a 
good gun? this fiippery belongs to woe 
men, Hot to dne who calls himself a man 
fe inspects himself all 
the detail of his (UGS, tl.enr arms, 
horses and accmulrements, adopting those 


‘ tet . yr 
and asqoier : 


that appear Co him fit for use, and releCte 
Ing those that are below his standard, 
fie goveruor of the city, «be related 
these traits tome, bad im his house, at 


‘ue ane, two hundred muskets, which 


the Prince refused out of ¢ 
A, {wo thousand 
which had been sent to him from Te: 
ran, having himself examined every vere 
gun, and tried every lock. He ate 
also to be extremely liberai to };j a 
aud to give all his mone By ong 
y among them, 
HIS MINISTER, 
; Mirza Bozurk, first Minister to the 
Prince, appeared to me by far the mys: 
superior man whom I saw in Persia, | 
brought a present to him from the Enyo 
which, however, he advised me to offer to 
the Prince in my Own name, as it was nor 
the custoin in their country to pay a 
visit empty-handed to a person of rank. 
I resisted this, because, in the first place, 
I saw no necessity for the visit at any 
rate, as I was merely a passenver trou) 
the province, and had nu business at the 
court. I mention this trait of liberality, 
becanse it is so singular in his nation, 
fic talked much of the state of improve. 
ment in which the Prince’s administra. 
tion had brought the province of Ader 
bigian ; never speaking of his own coun. 
sels or co-operation, to which so much 
is due, but always referring the while 
merit to the talents of his Prince. He 
sud, that within one year they had 
brought their artillery to a state of pers 
fection which might rival that of their 
enemies the Russians ; that their infantry 
had now learned the perfect use of arms ; 
and chat, by the acknowledyment of the 
Russians themselves, the Persian soldiers 
were now a match for them. He added, 
that no pains had been spared to acquire 
a knowledveswof military tactics and the 
theory of fortification, which they had 
cleaned from French and Russtan books, 
translated by the Prince’s order into Per 
sian. ‘The Minister said, that the Prince 
was the only person in Persia who had a 
complete set of charts, besides drawings 
of every instrument and weapon used by 
Europeans in war. He told me that 
they liad discovered, in Aderbigian, mincs 
of iron and brass, which, entirely by their 
own Ingenuity, they had made produce 
tive; but that they still laboured under 
the greatest inconvenience from the a 
of proper artists and mincts, and 7 
not therefore derive the full profit wie) 
they might otherwise expect, oF, 2 - 
reduce the price of their produce. a 


. tae sare 
cording to the Minister, better guns * 
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now cast at Tabriz than at Ispahan; 20° 
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they had invented also Paces vege 
avtillery, which was sufficiently lig" th 
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he carried by mules keeping pace aitis 
the march of their cavairy over mount 
aud ditiicuit passes. Wher 
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When I offered to procure from Eng- 
land any books and other necessaries to 
facilitate their operations, and give new 
jot to those subjects upen which they 
were imperfectly informed ; the Minister 
eyijed, that nothing in the world could 
aiord greater satisfaction tuo the Prince 
and himself; but, he added, ** There is 
aply one thing which England will keep 
fom our knowledge, as she has dune 
fom every other nation—the art of builds 
ing ships.” T assured him that England 
would furnish Persia, not with instruc- 
tions only, but with masters, as she had 
done for Turkey and Rassia, He an- 
swered, ** All this may be very true; 
hot there is still an art which she pos- 
wsses in matters of navigation which 
she will never disclose to any nation, If 
it be not so, how is it possible,” he con- 
tinued, ** that her ships should be so 
superior to all others, and that none have 
ever yet been able to defeat her in any 
combat at sea.” IT answered, that her 
superiority consisted not in the ships, 
but, by the blessing of God, in the men 
that were in them; that, in fact, in build- 
mg ships we were equalled, if not ex- 
ceeded, by the French; and that the 
superiority could not rest in the vessels, 
siace a considerable proportion of our 
navy consisted of prizes taken in battle, 
The Minister, however, was unconvinced, 
and continued to believe that there was 
some secret in our naval architecture on 
which our success depended. At our 
parting visit, the Minister added, that 
the Prince was anxious to have some 
sight into the history of England, and 
cesired ine to bring with me on my re- 
win some buok on the subject. He 
wished me alsa to procure for him, hise 
tories of France and Russia, in order to 
compare them with those which he had 
already got; ** For,” said he, * the Eng- 
“sh being known ever to tell the trath, 
and the French and Russians to be less 
‘crupulous, the Prince will not be satis. 
led with what he has learnt, until he 
beers it confirmed by an English pen.” 

TRAVELLING, 

The mode of traveHing in Persia, is 
nd and commodious, In winter they 
a erany begin their journey at sun-rise. 
mater ene, proceeds, and then the 
seat ; e breakfasts either before he 

4, Orin amore pleasant spot on the 
regarding, in each case, Uve advan- 
mh bo gos of running water as the 
» ot preference; and thus he allows 
" . | Y lis luggage to reach the stage 

“ee aim, and his people to prepare 
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every thing for his reception, spread hig 
carpets, and yet the necessary articles 
tor cooking his dinner, On his arrival 
he eats his choshid, or intermediate meal, 
and then sleeps. At sun-set he takes 
another repast (his noshté) ; and his sere 
vants then pack up every thing ready for 
his departure the next morning, ‘ lle 
proceeds by easy stages, generally from 
five to six leagues a-day, which, as he 
always rides his owa horses, is a good 
day’s journey at the common rate of 
travelling. [fhe has a Mehmander with 
him, he is fed and lodged and travels 
entirely at the public expense. When 
the Mehmander arrives at the village, he 
produces his jirman, (in which the kind 
and quantity of the articles to be pros 
vided are specified) and demands a 
correspondent supply from the inhabi- 
tants, 
BEAUTY OF ARMENTAe 

In my progress to Coustantinople, I 
traversed a country in its conformation 
most picturesque, and in its productions 
most luxuriant. No traveller, in ang 
season or in any direction, could have 
passed these scenes without admiration ; 
but Isaw them im all the richness of 
spring, contrasted with a winter in Per- 
sia; and, after the leafless and barrea 
region which [ had passed, I enjoyed 
doubly the wild prodigality of vegetation, 
which in the early partat the year is 
displayed through Asia Minor. The 
impression therefore of delight which £ 
experienced, was strongest at the first 
point of contrast; and the first verdure 
and foliage which [ saw near Tabriz, ap- 
peared to me to constitute the very per- 
fection of landscape. 

If awriter of roinance would describe 
beautiful scenery, be imight select our 
departure from Ali Shab. We begaa 
our journey by a most charming moons 
light; and the sky was delightfully serene, 
Just as the sun was rising, we reached 
an orchard, (fall of every species of fruit, 
particularly almonds, ) and skirting the 
town of Shebester; which, embosomed 
in trees of every hue, was situated on 
the declivity of the mountains on our 
right. 

Shebester is a large town, surrounded 
by several villages, and by more wood 
and cultivation, than any spot I had vet 
secn in Persia. Hitherto, indeed, the 
want of trees, either as a shade to the 
road, or as a relict to the inequalities of 
the heights, bad been constant ane unite 
form. We admired therefore doubly 


the beauties of our present Course. 
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Streams of running water were meander- 
ing in every direction amid the numerous 
willows, poplars, almonds, and other 
trees, which bordered our road: and, at 
intervals, the artificial dikes were opened 
t) admit water into the beds of rice, 
The greater part of the country was 
covered with verdure, for the new corn 
was already well advanced both in ma- 
turity and plenty. Peasantry enlivened 
the tields by the labours of the spade or 
she plough. 
PLAIN OF KHOT. 

The morning was one of the loveliest 
in spring, lightly covered with clouds, 
with a softness im the air which seemed 
to soothe every varicd work of nature 
into tacit enjoyment of the bounty and 
musificence of their Almighty Creator. 
F shall ever recollect with thankfulness 
the delightful sensations which I expe- 
rienced in passing the beautiful plain of 
Rhoiz where every imnocent sense ree 
ceived its gratification, and ripened into 
thoughts teeming with love and gratitude 
to their divine Maker. 

Every thing was rich and beautiful: 
the mountains were green to their very 
summits; and their inequalities were 
here and there enriched by beds of wild 
flowers of the most lively and luxuriant 
hues. Scarcely two miles from [Khoi is 
a very large collection of houses and gars 
dens, which is a Mahalé or parish of the 
rown, and is well inhabsed. A stream 
from the mouniains runs through it; and 
on the shirts tu the N, are two pillars of 
brica, which ave described cither as the 
tomb or the cenotaph ofa fainous poet and 
learned moliah of ‘Tabriz, called Shemsé. 
Peiéh is a pretty village, situated on the 
declivity of the hills, which gradually 
form the bases of the adjoming moun- 
tains: on the summit of one of thee hills 
3 an old square fort, vow in ruins; and 
In US newhbourhood are two other vil- 
lages, called Pesé and Zaidé, There are 
walnut-trees, willows, poplars, elins, and 
fruit-trees of every description, in the 
highest perfection, with a. profusion of 
Brass. 

On this as well as on the other side of 
Tabriz, the peasants convey their loads on 
the backs of oxen, on which, indeed, they 
frequently ride themselves. At Péréh I 
saw the first wheeled-carriage (excepting 
gun-carriages) that [had noticed in Pers 
sia. It was exactly similar to the Turk. 
Isl arabe. Besides their plough, which 
I have already described, the Persians 
have the large rake, which serves as 
a harrow, and is fastened to a pole and 
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deawe spa a laveh by yoked oxen: th 
ave ant 1 
which is certainly capable of acute 
ainly Capabse of much im. 
provement. It is a pole fix 
versely on another to which the oxen are 
yoked; on each of these is 4 small 
wooden cylinder about half a foot ions. 
and these insignificant things are dragycd 
as a roller over the ground, P 
MOUNT ARARAT, 

We travelied an hour and an half. jg 
one of the clearest and most beautiful 
mornings that the heavens ever produced: 
and, passing on our left the two villayes 
of Dizzéh and Kizzil Dizzéb, we caine to 
an @pening of a small plain covered with 
the black tents and cattie of the Elauts, 
Here also we had a view of Mount Ara 
rat; the clouds no longer rested on its 
summit, but circled round it below. We 
went to the largest tent in the plain, and 
there enjoyed an opportunity of learning 
that the hospitality of these people is 
not exaggerated. As sooi as it was an- 
nounced at the tent that strangers were 
coming, every thing was in motion: 
some carried our horses to the best pass 
tures, others spread carpets for us; one 
was dispatched to the flock to bringa fat 
lamb; the women immediately made pre. 
paration for cooking, and we had not sat 


long before two large dishes of stewed | 


lamb, with several basins of yaourt, were 
placed before us. The senior of the 
tribe, an old man (by his own account 
indeed more than eighty-five years of 
age), dressed in his best clothes, came 
out to mect us, and welcomed us to his 
tent with such kindness, yet with such 
respect, that his sincerity could not be 
mistaken. THe was still full of activity 
and fire, although he had lost all hus 
teeth, and his beard was as white as the 
snow an the venerable mountain near his 
tent. The simplicity of his manuvers, 
and the interesting scenery around, fe- 
minded me, in the strongest colours, o! 
the lives of the patriarchs ; and more 1m- 
mediately of him whose history 1s ise 
parable from the mountains of aspen 
Nothing indeed could accord better w"t 
the spot than the figure of our pucien 
host. His péople were a part of the 
tribe of Jelalee, and their principal " 
was Erivan; but they ranged throug 
the country, 


And pastured on from verdant stage ap 

Where fields and fountains tresh cou 
engage. 

Toil was not then: of nothing took they 
heed, 


But with wild beasts the sylvan war [0 eo 















And o’er vast plains their herds and flocks 
to feed ; 

Blest sons of nature they! true golden age, 
indeed ! 


Castle of Indolence, xxxvii. 


We quitted our hospitable friends, 
(who appeared to be almost more grate. 
jul for our visit than we for their kind- 
ness), and passed along the plain. Mount 
Ararat bore N. 40 E, and extended it- 
self completely to our view. Its N.W. 
ascent is not so rapid as its S. E, and I 
should conceive that, in this quarter, it 
might be possible to ascend it. 

The height of Ararat can best be un- 
derstood by considering the distance at 
which it may be seen. Chardin men- 
tions that it is visible at Marant; tom, i. 
p.253: Bruce, that he saw it at Der- 
hend, Memoirs, p. 282; Strays, whom 
Olivier well characterizes as “ Roma- 
nesque,” describes his ascent to visit a 
sick hermit at the top, p. 208, &c.; but 
Tournefort, one of the first of travellers, 
has stated so fully the difficulties of his 
own attempt, that probably they have 
never yet been overcome, ‘he moun- 
tain is divided into three regions of dif- 
ferent breadths: the first, composed of 
a short and slippery grass or sand *¢ aussi 
facheux que les Syrtes d’Afrique,” is oc- 
cupied by shepherds; the second by 
tygers and crows ; the remainder, which 
ishalf the mountain, “ est couverte de 
neige depuis que l’arche y arréta, et ces 
heiges sont cachées la moitié de l'année 
sous les nuayes fort épais. Les tygres 
que nous appercumes ne laisstrent pas 
de nous faire peur.” p, 358. It was im- 
possible to go forwards and penetrate to 
the third region, and not easy to go 
back: at length, utterly exhausted, they 
reached the bottom, “ nous rendimes 
graces au Siegneur d’en étre revenus, 
car peut-Ctre que nous seriens perdus ou 
que Nous serions morts de faim sur cette 
moutagne.” p.371. If these were the 
sensations with which Tournefort re- 
garded his: enterprise, the common belief 
of the country inay well be admitted, 
that no one ever yet ascended the Ararat 
the Armenians, ” 

.  , , ARZ-ROUM. 

We arrived at Arz-roum, after riding 
i niles ona bearing of W. over a 
Age 7 road. I'he city presents itself 
tinteeas™ picturesque manner ; its old 
ruptl " ys decayed turrets rising ab- 
carried o the view, Our baggage was 
standin “4 the custom-house, notwith- 
, i our remonstrances and claims 

ege. The caution of the Turks, 
WILY Mac, No. 236, 
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though in this instance unnecessary, wag 

not unjustifiable ; for a former Persian 

embassador had concealed merchants Th 

_ suite, who, under his name, passed 
ge quantities of fine goods. 

Arz-roum is built on a rising ground ¢ 
on the hghest part is the castle, sur 
rounded by a double wall of stone, which 
1s chequered at the top by embrasures, 
and strengthened here and there by pro- 
Jections, in the fashion of bastions, with 
openings fit for the reception of cannon, 
It has four gates, which are covered with 
plates of iron, The whole is well built, 


and to me does not appear the work of 


Musselmans. A ditch runs by it to the 
S.W.; near it is a tannery: and further 
on 13 a row of blacksmiths’ forges, which 
seemed in good employ. In this direce 
tion (N. E. of the town) is the custurm- 
house, a spacious building. The pas 
cha’s residence has a large gate opening 
into a court-yard. The houses are ia 


general built of stone, with rafters of 


wood, and terraced. Grass grows O14 
their tops, and sheep and calves feed 
there; so that, when seen from an emi- 
nence, the roofs of the houses can hard- 
ly be distinguished from the plain at their 
foundation. I walked through most of 
the bazars; few are domed, the rest are 
terraced, like the dwellings, but affording 
a common road for foot- passengers, who 
ascend by a pwblic flight of steps. Where. 
evera street intervencs,a bridge is thrown 
over, and ihe line continues uninterrup'- 
ed. The shops in the bazars are well 
stocked, and the place exiubits an ap- 
pearance of much industry. The streets 
are mostly paved; but, asin Turkey, in 
that manner which is more calculated to 
break the passenger’s neck than to ease 
his feet. There are sixteen baths, and 
one hundred mosques; several of the 
latter are creditable buildings, the domes 
of which are covered with lead, and or 
namented with gilt balls and crescents. 
This is the present state of Arz-roum: 
its remains prove that it must have been 
still more considerable. Every thing at- 
tests the antiquity of the place; the in. 
habitants indeed date the foundation 
from the time of Noah, and very zeal. 
ously swear that some of their present 
structures were contemporary with the 
patriarch : with less hazard of truth, of 
rather with much appearance of probas 
bility, they aver that others were the 
work of the Giaou7’s, or Infide 8. One 
in particular 1s atiributed to the latter 
origin ; it consists of an arched gateway, 


curiously worked, all in strong stone, ste 
41 tuateg 
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tuated N. W. in the castle, and close to 
a decayed minaret of ancient structure. 
Yet many of the older fabrics appear, 
by the true Moresque arch, to be cer- 
tainly of Saracenic origin; and many of 
the remains of mosques resemble those 
buildings in Persia, with curious bricks, 
aud Jacquered tiles, which were raised in 
the first agesof Mahomedanism. In all 
those at Arz-roum, I observed a round 
tower, with a very shelving roof, covered 
all over with bricks. There are still 
erect several minarets, obviously works 
of the early Mussulmans. Near the 
eastern gate of the castle are two of 
brick and tile, and a gate (with a Sara. 
cenic arch and a Cufic inscription) and 
many strong stone buildings aroand, the 
remains of the frne portico of a mosque. 
To the east of the town is an old tower 
of brick, the highest building in Ars- 
roum, which is used as a look-out-house, 
and serves as the tower of the Janizaries 
in Constantinople, or that of Galata. 
There is a clock at the summit, which 
strikes the hours with sufficient regu- 
Jarity. 

In Arz-roum there are from four to 
five thousand of the Armenian, and 
about one hundred of the Greek, persua- 
sion: the former have two churches, the 
latter one. There are perhaps one thuou- 
sand Persians, who live in a caravanserai, 


and manage, by caravans, the trade of 


their own country. Trebisond is the 
port on the Black Sea, to which the 
commerce of Constantinople is conveyed, 
The Turkish inhabitants of Arz-roum are 
fifty thousand families. This amount of 
the population I give from the authority 
of a well-informed Armenian; but as 
all such details in a country so ill-regu. 
Jated are excecdingly suspicious, [ have 
already taken the liberty to deduct more 


than one-third from the nuinber of Turk- 


ish families in the original estimate. But 
the reduced statement still leaves in Arz- 
roum, at the rate of five persons in a fa- 


-mily, a total of two hundred and fifty 


thousand persons, besides Armenians. 
The chmate of <Arz-roum is very 
changeable, and must in winter be pier- 
cingly cold. It rained throgghout the 
whole of the 19:h 3 but the clouds dis- 
persed on the morrow, and discovered 
the adjacent hills oversprgad with snow, 
The high lands, which arise from the 
plain around, attract constant thunder- 
storms: the elevation, indeed, of the 


‘whole region from the base of the sea is 


itsclf very considerable, and is sufficient 
te uccuunt for the cold, 








CREATING A PACHA. 
_ In our passage through the woods we 
met three tatars going in great haste to 
Arz-roum, bearing to Emin Aga the 
news of his having been created a pacha 
They told that they had then been Mien 
days from Constantinople, Their errand 
is called carrying the mudjdéh, which is 
merely a verbal notification of the Ap. 
pointment, and which very frequently 
proves false; for the tatar who is the 
bearer of it generally gets it from the 
capi kiayah or homme daffuires of the 
great mam in the province, and then takes 
the chance of the news proving false af. 
terwards. As soon as the tatar arrives, 
he is carried immediately into the pre. 
sence of the person whose new dignity 
he announces, and simply informs him 
of his promotion. If the news which he 
beings prove correct, he receives per 
haps one thousand piastres, and the suc- 
ceeding tatars (for there are frequently 
twenty who set off on similar expeditions) 
get sums in proportion to their early or 
tardy arrival, The person, indeed, who 
on these occasions secures the highest 
prize, is generally he who brings the pe- 
lisse of office, which is the common 
mode of investiture in Turkey. On the 
present occasion we were told by the ta- 
tars that the pelisse was actually on the 
road, 
BORDERS OF THE BLACK SEA, 

The whole gountry through which we 
passed, presented the luxuries of a gars 
den, with the grandeur of a forest. 
Flowers of all hues embellished the 
slopes of the rich pasturage, and embalm- 
ed the air with their aromatic odovrs. 
I never saw spring so luxuriant, $0 etl. 
berant, as it was in these regivns. At 
the bottom of every valley invariabiy 
runs a stream, the progress of which Is 
marked by the trees and by the fertility 
which borders it, and which agcompamies 
it in all its windings. The soil is of 4 
fine red earth; and, when occasionally 
turned up by the plough, breaks the mo- 
notony of the gniversal verdure that now 
covers the country, and contrasts adini- 
rably with the splendid brilliaacy af 
tints. The corn on the summit of tle 
mountain was about a foot high, but \ 
the valley was much more advanced: 
The great cultivation consists 1" barley, 
besides many fields of rye, the “jr 4 
deed in many places grows wild, WI 
discriminately with other plants. ony 
does not appear to he one of the — 
saries of the inhabitants, for almost : 


de ot 
the bread which we ate was ye 














harley. Great numbers of pear-trees 
border the road, with pines of a form 
most picturesque, and presen ted often in 
the most striking views. ‘The penciis of 
an hundred artists would not accomplish 
in as many years the task of delineating 
all the landscapes which this country af- 
fords, The inhabitants are as well 
adapted for the painter as their country, 
and would add new interest to the 
charms of the picture, 

Proceeding further, we entered the 
great tract of cultivation and gardens, 
more immediately surrownding the town, 
and certainly constituting one of the 
finest spots which I can recollect in 
Turkey, or indeed in any other country. 
ane trees, poplars, fruit trees of every 
denomination in the thickest profusion, 
intermixed with corn- fields, and enlivened 
bythe murmuring of a thousand streams, 
formed the fure-ground of the view. We 
came to a second torrent which flows 
through the gardens with great precipita- 
tion and noise, and adds its waters to 
the first. The heat was that of summer ; 
the corm had lost its green tints, and was 
ripening into yellow. Such was the 
difference of our elevation since the pre- 
ceding day; our descent to Carahissar 
indeed had been gradual for nearly four 
hours. 

PROPERTY OF GRASS. 

We had not, however, long taken pos- 
session of our statien, and our cattle 
had not lung indulged on the fat pas- 
ture that extended itself around, before 
a party of armed Turks, sume on horse- 
back and some on fuot, came to us and 
desired us to withdraw our horses from 
the grass, for it was the property of their 
Village. This startled the Persians, who 
swore that the grass was common pro- 
perty, for that it was the gift of God, and 
that their horses had as much right tq 
feed upon it -as any other: the ‘Tuiks, 
lowever, soon made them understand, 
that the usages of their several countries 
Cifered in this respect: one of them, at 
the same time, remarking, * You might 
‘truly say, that corn, goats, cows, and 
sleep, are common property, for they are 
al, as weil as grass, the gifts of God.” 
he peasants here, indeed, take much 
thes their grass, which they cut 
ar into hay, and store up for the 
leon 2 Sie in Persia, grass is un- 
Mi priated ; and even barley is open to 

© Aing's peopie; for we used to turn 
Our horses i ‘es , Sn 
in thar & into the barley-fields, where, 

ie King’s name and right, they de. 
Bat, they 
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voured all around, while the poor culti- 
Vator did not dare to say a word to us. 
We were no longer in Persia, and theres 
fore obeyed the summons ; and departed, 
an hour afier sunset, to seek a fresh pase 
turage, 

AMASIA, 

Amasia is situated in the recess of an 
amphitheatre of strong-featured lands, 
which arise alunost abruptly from the 
banks of a beautiful stream, the Toztan 
Irmak, that winds majestically at their 
roots. The houses are built on either 
side, on the gradations of the declivities ; 
and the town extends itself all around. 
On the north, situated in che highest 
and most conspicuous part of the moun- 
tains, is the castle, which appeared to 
me much in ruins; and on the same por. 
tion of laud Just upwards from the bouns 
davies of the town, are five very conspi- 
Cuous monuments cut into the reck. § [ 
crossed the river over a stone bridge, 
and ascended the mountain in which 
they were excavated, escorted and guided 
by a young Turk, We passed by the 
ruins of a fort, built upon a projecting 
part of the range, and came to three ex- 
cavated chambers. ‘The first has a trie 
angular ornamented froat. The others 
have platforms before them, aud a vesti- 
bule cut into the rock behind. We then 
proceeded on towards the left, and ar- 
rived at the two largest excavations. A 
path of about three feet in breadth, cut 
deep within the front of the mass into 
the appearance of a covered gallery, and 
guarded by a parapet wall of solid rock 
leads along the side of the mountain, 
One of these monuments Is a mass ot 
hard granite, twelve paces square, se- 
vered completely trom the mountain by 
an interval (about four feet broad) all 
around and above it, aud excavated into 
acbamber. ‘The other contiguous and 
last monument has no passage behind 
or around. These chambers are said to 
have been the retreats of St. Chrysostom ; 
but I could discover no inscription upon 
them, which might throw any hght upon 
the subject. In the castle above, indeed, 
ny young conductor told me there were 
not only inscriptions but sculptures ; but 
my time would not permit me to ascend, 
and | bad now only a momentary leisure 
to enjoy the beauty of the view ; where 
> town arranged all abuut ime, the 
{ struggung 


and the 


was tbe 
river winding at my feet and 
} syous ater-wheels 
under numerous wal . 
ot » the AVS 

whole scenery enriched by the last 1aya 
of the setting sun. The mares vf 
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many mosques (of which one near the 
river i8 a very fine building) break the 
sameness of the flat-tiled roofs. 

The inhabitants of Amasia are distins 
guished for their urbanity and attention 
to strangers; and their women particu 
Jarly are celebrated as the fairest and 
most engaving of Asia Minor. Of this 
J had but a single and chance opportu- 
nity to form a judgment: in riding 
through the streets, | saw an unveiled 
female, who was joking at the door of 
her house with a black slave girl, and 
who was more beautiful than any whom 
T had long seen; nor as I passed did she 
shrink from my observation, for our cu- 
riosity was equal. We had a lodging 
assigned to us in the dwelling of an opu- 
lent Turk, close on the banks of the ri- 
ver. He had three brothers who lived in 
three houses contiguous to his own, and 
who severally came to pay their respects 
tous. They were all fairer than any 
"Turks or Asiatics whom 1 had ever seen. 
Their manners were peculiarly mild and 
agreeable, and they treated us with the 
yreatestcivility. ‘They spoke in raptures 
of their own city, although none of them 
had ever scen any other place. 

PERSIAN OPINIONS OF TURKEY. 

In a short time alter my arrival, the 
Persian envoy and his suite rejoined me 
at Constantinople. ‘The splendcur of the 
scenery, and the great novelty of every 
object about that city, did not seem to 
strike them with the surprise that I had 
expected. Few people ure more sensi- 
ble than they are to any thing that is 
new and extraordinary, and few more 
curious and inquisitive. I could there- 
fore only attribute their apparent indif- 
ference to the downright jealousy which 
they enteitain of the Turks. Often, 
when struck with the beauties of the very 
fine tracts of country winch we were 
passing, I have attempted to make them 


Join in my feelings of admiration, they 


merely vielded a cool assent; always en- 
deavouring to lessen my ardour by saying, 
“ What is the use of such country, if 
it be without order?’ And they cousi- 
dercd almost as a gross national insult 
any comparison between the arid un- 
shaded mountains of Persia, and the 
splendid foliage and rich vegetation of 
the Turkish dominions, As, however, 
they were very keenly alive to the beau. 
ties of nature, and enjoyed much the 
shade of trees and the retreshing sound 
el running water; and as such spots re- 
cured constantly during the course of 


our journey, they could not restrain their 
expressions of delight, though they al 
ways added at the same time, “ What a 
a pity this charming country is in the 
hands of these people! If we had jt 
(and God grant we shall) what a para. 
dise it would be.” 

I frequently visited the Mirza Abul 
Hassan *, at Scutari. The windows of 
his apartment had a fine view of the 
great extent of Constantinople, the Se 
ragho point, the shipping in the harbour, 
the palaces of Dolma Baghehe, and part 
of the Sultan’s fleet, (consisting of two 
three-deckers and five seventy-fours, at 
their anchorage,) and all the activity 
spread over the Bosphorus by the nu. 
merous vessels of all descriptions rowing 
about in every direction, altogether form. 
ing the most beautiful scene that an 
imagination the most fertile could pic- 
ture to itself; and, contrasted in the 
strongest manner with the misery, dull. 
ness, and sterility, of Teheran and its sur- 
rounding scenery. Whenever I called 
his attention to it, he seemed to shrink 
from the observation: and if I talked of 
the Turkish fleet, he said, “ who can 
look at any ships, after he has seen En- 
glish ships?” Indeed, he was so little 
disposed to compliment the Turks, that, 
when the Caimakan, being desirous to 
inspire him with a grand idea of the 
naval force of the Suitan, sent a Turkish 
officer to conduct him near the fleet, the 
Persian replied, ‘I have seen English 
ships much finer than any thing that yod 
can show me.” 

PREJUDICES OF PERSIANS« 

From Constantinople we went (0 
Smyrna, where we remained till we 
quitted Turkey. On the 7th Septem- 
ber, 1809, the Mirza and _ his servants 
went on boaid the Success, Captain 
Ayscough, to proceed to England. rs 
people of Smyrna gathered 10 me 
to see him. The yards were manne’s 
and he was honoured with a salute 0 
fifteen guns, which (as soon, at least, 
as it was over) gave him no iittle satis 
faction. 

He soon accommodated himself to the 
manner of a ship, sleeping in a cof, an 

“A re k. He did 
eating with a knife and forke 2X 
>. ; ; f informe 
not miss a single opportunity © > see 
ing hunself on every thing ervey ie S 
on board; and whatever he agi” 
he carefully noted in & book. dal 
attendants seldom complained, si P 
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gometimes of the badness of the water, 
ardness of the biscuit, and the want 
offruite I was struck with tbeir natural 
ienorance of relative distance: they had 
been ever accustomed to calculate dis- 
tance by menzils or day’s journies; and 
they were surprised to find it impossible 
ty continue such reckoning. A world 
of water seemed to them incomprehen- 
sbley and one of them gravely said 
to me“ This is quite extraordinary ; 
this country of your's is nothing but 
water r 

The Persians were particularly asto- 
nished that women and little boys went 
toseae The Mirza, seeing some women 
on board the Success, exclaimed, “ Is it 
possible! If I were to tell our women in 
Persia that there were women in ships, 
they would never believe me. To go 
from ove town to another is considered 
agreat undertaking amongst them; hut 
here your women go from one end of the 
world to the other, and think nothing of 
it, If it were even known in my family 
that was now in a ship, and on the 
creat seas, there would be nothing but 
wailings and lamentations from morning 
to night.” 

Among the many things which struck 
the Persians as extraordinary on board 
te ship, was the business of signals. 
They looked very much inclined tu be- 
lieve that I was telling them untruthis, 
when f said, that at two fursungs dis. 
tance they might ask any questions from 
another ship, and receive an immediate 
aiswer: and that, when we should reach 
England, our arrival would be known in 
London in ten minutes, and every neces- 
sary order returned before we could get 
outof the ship. All these things the 
Mirza carefully noted: down in his book, 
ever exclaiming, *“ God grant that all 


ig ma may take place-in imy.coun- 
i¥too! 


the hi 


When we arrived at Malta, we were 
hot permitted to land on account of the 
quarantine; a very mortifying prohibi- 
bon to the Persians, who had no greater 
Wish than to set foot once again on shore. 

could make the Envoy, indeed, compre- 
ead the nature of quarantine laws; but 
a people were not so tractable, and fre- 
ventiy suggested their fears to him, that 
“might not be allowed to land even in 
fogland., He spoke seriously to me:— 
am is weli that I have already seen 
theie aie aud know many of 
bau nia ations ; for, if any other Persian 
: fining place, he would have re- 
ed instanily to return Gack to his 


own country.” They were much de- 
lighted with the exterior of Malta: and 
particularly with the quantity of shipping 
in the port, On the lett of the harbour 
there is a very fine building begun by 
Buonaparte, intended as a hospital. 
They seemed mightily astonished that so 
superb a huilding should be the habita- 
uion of the sick. 

Those, indeed, who have been accus~ 
tomed to live under an arbitrary govern- 
ment, and to see acts of despotism come 
mitted every day, look with contempt, 
rather than with admiration, upon the 
establishinents of a free and libera} goe 
vernment; and ridicule objects by which 
the promoter apparently and directly 
gains nothing, 

We talked of female dress, I asked 
the Envoy what effect the visit of an Eus 
ropean woman, dressed in her own way, 
would produce in Persia. He replied, 
that “if the King were to see her, be 
would probably order all his harem to 
adopt the costume, and that every other 
man would follow his example, and en. 
force a fashion, which is not only so 
much more beautiful, but so much less 
expensive than their own. Their woe 
men are clotlied in brocade and gold 
cloth, which is soon spoilt; or, at least, 
which is always cast off, whenever they 
hear that a new cargo arrives from 
Rassia.” 

I asked him if he had seen any hand- 
some women in Constantinople: he ree 
plied, that he had seen none so beautiful 
asthose of Persia. ‘‘ They were fair, in- 
decd, but they wanted that carnation on 
their cheeks, which is called the numuck 
or salt of beauty; and which is the se= 
cond requisite of female perfection. 
The first is large black eyes, with brows 
very much arched.” A tame antelope 
was then playing about the cabin, close 
to me, when the Mirza said, * Do your 

roets ever use the siinile so constantly 
applied by ours, * eyes like the stag? 
The frequency of that image will 
prove the ‘value we attach to the ob- 
ject.” sie 

[ desired him to tell me the principal 
occupations of the women in the Harem. 
He complied: “They sew, embroider, 


aud spin: they make their own clothes ; 


and my wife even used to make mines 


besides that, they supermtend all the 
domestic concerns of the house ; they 
keep an account of the daily expenses ; 
distribute provisions to the servants; pay 
their wages; settle all disputes between 


> ‘ameene cerns Of the sta- 
them ; manage the cou ae 
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ble; see that the horses have their corn ; 


and, in short, have the care of all the’ 


disbursements of the house. The King’s 
mother had more business than can be 
described, She had the controul of all 
her son’s Harem, which might consist 
altogether of more than a thousand wO- 
men: and you may well conceive the 
trouble which they could give.” When 
I suggested the difficulty of a woman 
transacting so many occupations, without 
seeing any other man than her husband, 
and asked how she could settle any bu- 
giness but that of ihe Harem itself? und 
how she couid succsed even in that 
without seeing the men-servants? He 
Teplied, that ‘in the households of Per- 
sia, there is always an officer called a 
Nazir, with whom the wife daily arranges 
all that relates to the male part uf the 
establishment, to whom she pays the 
wages of the others; and who is account- 
able toher.” As a necessary preparation 
for the duties which thus devolve upon 
them, the women of Persia learn to read 
and write: as children, they are sent to 
school with the boys, aud, when too old 
to be permitted to go unveiled, their 
education is finshed at bome by female 
Mollahs, who attend them for the pur- 
pose. ‘They do not, however, like Eu- 
ropean women, learn music and dancing: 
these arts are taught to slaves only, who 
practise them fur the amusement of their 
owners: and the wives never sing or 
dance, except perhaps at the wedding of 
a brother or sister. 

The King has this right over all the 
women of bis realm, that they must ap- 
pear unveiled before him. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE ARABIAN PIRATES, 

The strength of the Joasmees was very 
considerable. The ports in their pos- 
session contained, in the middie of the 
year 1809, sixty-three large vessels, and 
eight hundred and ten of smaller sizes ; 
together manned by near nineteen thou- 
sand men. This force was increasing ; 
the pirates, ina fleet of fifty-five ships, 
of various sizes, containing altogether 
five thousand men, had, after a fight of 
two days, taken the Minerva, and mur- 
dered almost all the crew: in the next 
month a fleet of seventy sail of vessels, 
(navigated severally by nuinbers rising 
from eighty to one hundred and fifty, and 
two hundred, men) were cruizing about 
the Gulph and threatening Bushire: and 
the chief of Ras al Khyma, whose hare 
bour was almost the exclusive resort of 
the larger vessels, had dared to demand 
& tribute from the British government, 


that their ships might navigate the Per. 
sian Gulph in safety. Our forbearance 
was now exhausted, and an Expediting 
was sent from Bombay, under Captain 
Wainwright, and Lieutenantecolone| 
Smith, of his Majesty’s sea and land 
forces, to attack the pirates in their 
ports. The first object was Ras al 
Khyma. The armament, after a sho: 
siege, carried the place by storm, dee 
stroyed all the naval Equipments, and, 
sparing the smaller vessels, burnt the 
fifty large ships which the harbour con. 
tamed, They proceeded to the ports 
of the Arab piraces on the Persian coast, 
and completed the destruction of all their 
means of annoyance. They then attacked 
Shinass, one of their harbours on the 
Indian ocean. The defence of this place 
was most beroical; and was conducted 
indeed for the Joasmees, as was subse- 
quently learnt, by a favourite and con. 
fidential general of Saood Ibn Abdool 
Uzzeer, the chief of the Wahbabees. 
When on the third day of the siege, the 
few survivors were called upon to sur- 
render, they replied, that they preferred 
death to submission; and, when the 
towers were falling round them, they re- 
turned upon their assailants the hand. 
grenades and fire-balls beture they could 
burst. Twice Lieutenant-colonel Smith 
ceased firing, to endeavour to spare the 
unavailing effusion of their blood; till, at 
length, when they were assured of being 
protected from the fury of the troops o! 
our ally, the Imaum of Muscat, which 
had co-operated with us, they surren- 
dered to the English. 
SUBLIME ANSWER OF THE CHIEF OF THE 
_ ~\WAHABEES. . 
The expedition then scoured all the 
coast a second time, to destroy any frage 
ments of that pirate power, agaist which 
it was directed; and extirpated 1 every 
quarter all the means of annoyance 
which the Joasmees possessed. There 
was indeed another force of another 
tribe, which might eventually grow ¥P 
into a formidable enemy; but this on 
distinctly under the protection ol \ ; 
Wahabee, who had invested is 
with the title of Sheik al Behr, or. Lor 
of the Sea;” and till it marked its at 
tility to us by joining in the attacks OP 
our commerce, it was judged expe . te 
not to confound it in one anuegiag ll 
warfare; but rather to open hee 
nication with this parucular chief, 
. Wahabee hist! 
through him to the Wal sacies 
acivising the one to prohibit the pie 


; : irl? the 
of his dependants, and requill ae 











ather to respect the flag of England, 
[, answer, the Wahabee observed, “ The 
cause of the hostilities carrying on between 
we and the members of the faith, is their 
hizing turned away from the book; of the 
Creator, and refused to submit to their 
own prophet, Mahomed. It is not there- 
fore those of another sect, against whom 
‘Lwage war, nor do £ interfere in thetr 
hostile operations, nor assist them against 
ony one; whilst, under the power of the 
Almighty, I have risen supercor to all my 
enemes.” * * * “ Under these circum- 
stances, | have deemed it necessary to ad- 
rise you that 1 shall not approach your 
shores, and have interdicted the followers 
of the Mahomedun faith and their vessels, 
from offering any molestation to your 
vesels: any of your merchants, therefore, 
who may appear in, or wish to come to, my 
ports, will be in security; and any person 
onmy part who may repair to you, ought 
in like manner to be in safety.” * * * 
Be not therefore elated with the confiu- 
gration of a few vessels, for they are of 
no estimation in my opinion, in thut of 
their owners, or oftheir country. In 
TRUTH, WAR IS- BITTER 3 AND A FOOL 
ONLY ENGAGES IN IT.” * 
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An incidesgta! View 
Of the Progress and Advancement of Literature 


in this Kingdom during the last Century; 
AND 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES 
of a considerable Number af 


EMINENT WRITERS and_NGENIOUS 
ARTISTS; 
WITH A VERY COPIOUS INDEX $ 


By JOHN NICHOLS, FS. A. 
In Six Volumes, price Ol. 

[The plan and execution of this work is°so 
Perfectly original, that we find much diffi- 
culty In assigning it to any general class 
of Literature. It forms a rich magazine 
of literary Anecdote and Biography, such 
asMmany may endeavour to imitate, but in 
which none can succeed like Mr. NICHOLS ; 
because few men will ever possess his 
vy portunities, his fidelity, and his perse- 
“ing industry, in collecting materials. 
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am aes the people of England learn wisdom 
_: © Whom they are led to consider as a 
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In one point, however, we differ with the 
Author, in calling Mr. Bowyex the most 
learned Printer of the last century,because 
we place his Biographer at least in the same 
rank, and think Mr. B, himself is indebted 
for much of his distinction to the merit of 
his Pupil and Partner. Perugino would have 
been forgotten but for his disciple Raphael, 
We lament our inability to extend our ex. 
tracts; the work according so exactly with 
Our taste, that we could have filled our 
Supplement as easily as a few pages, if we 
had not a paramount duty to perform te 
Our various readers. | 


——s 
THE TONSONS. 

HE Tonsons were a race of book. 

sellers who did honour to their pro- 
fession, for integrity, and by their ene 
couragement of authors, The first notice 
we have been able to obtain of them is, 
that Jacob Tonson was the son of Jacob, 
a barber-surgeon in Holborn; who died 
in 1668, bequeathing to his sons Richard 
and John, and to their three sisters, 1007, 
each, when they should attain the age of 
21. Jacob was: apprenticed, June 5, 
1670, to Thomas Basset, bookseller ; and, 
having been adimitted a ireeman of the 
Company of Stationers, Dec. 20, 1677, 
commenced business; as his brother 
Richard had dave the year before. The 
first edition of “ The Spanish Friar, 
1681,” was ® printed for Richard and 
Jacob Tonson, at Gray’s-[nn Gate, in 
Gray’s-Inn-lane; and at the Judge’s 
Head in Chancery-lane.” 

To the laudable industry of Mr, Mae 
lone the curious reader is indebted for 
the publication of several letters from 
Dryden to Jacob Tonson, and of one 
from Tonson to the Poet; which con- 
siderably iliastrate the history of both. 
The first of these was in 1684, preparas 
tory to the printing of the Second Vo- 
Jume of those ** Miscellany Poems” 
which are equally known by the name of 
Dryden and of Tonson; and is written 
jn terms of great familiarity, with thanks 
for ‘© two melons.” Tonson’s letter 1s 
verfectly the Tradesnan’s—pleased with 
the translations of Ovid, which be had 
received for the Third Misceilany, buc 
not with the price; having only 1440 
lines for 50 guineas, when he exper ted 
to rave bad at the rate of 1515 lines tue 
40 guineas 5 adding that he had a bette r 
bargain with “ Juy enal, which ts reckoned 
not so easy to transiate as Ovid. Mase 
of the other letters relate to the transia- 
tion of Virgil; and eontain repeated 
acknowledginents of Tonsots kind at- 
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thank you heartily, be 
tention, ‘'d thank you beaitny, 
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says, **for the sherry; it was the best of 
the kind I ever drank.”—The current 
coin was at that period wretchedly de- 
based. In one Jetter Dryden says, * I 
expect forty pounds in good silver; not 
such as [ had formerly. Iam not obliged 
to take yold; neither will 1; nor stay for 
it above four-and-twenty hours after it 1s 
due.”—Some fittle bickerings occasion- 
ally passed between the author and his 
bookseller; but they do not seem to 
have produced any lasting ill-will on 
either side.—In 1698, when Dryden 
published his Fables, Tonson agreed to 
give him 268/. for 10,000 verses; and, 
to complete the full number of lines sti- 
pulated for, he gave the bookseller the 
Epistle to his Cousin, and the celebrated 
Music Ode.—** The conduct of traders 
in general in the 17th century,” as Mr. 
Malone observes, ** was less liberal, and 
their manners more rugged, than at pre- 
sent; and hence we find Dryden some- 
times speaking of Tonson with a degree 
of asperity that confirms an anecdote 
communicated to Dr. Johnson by Dr. 
King, of Oxford; to whom Lord Boling- 
broke related, * that one day, when he 
visited Dryden, they heard, as they were 
conversing, another person entering the 
house. This,’ said Dryden, ¢ is Ton- 
son: you will take care not to depart 
before he goes away: for I have not 
completed the sheet which I promised 
him; and, if you leave me unprotected, 
I shall suffer all the rudeness to which 
fis resenument Can prompt his toogue,’ 
On another occasion, Tonsen having re- 
fused to advance hima sum of money for 
a work on which he was employed, he 
sent a second messenger to the booksel- 
ler, with a very satirical triplet; adding, 
‘“* Tell the dog, that he who wrote these 
lines, can write more.’ These descrip. 
tive verses, which had the desired effect, 
bysome means got abroad in manuscript; 
and, not long after Dryden’s death, were 
inserted in € Paction Displayed,’ a satiri. 
cal poem, supposed to have been written 
by William Shippen, which, from its 
virulent abuse of the opposite party, 
was exiremely popular among the To- 
ries,” 

The Kit-cat club, which consisted of 
the most distinguished wits ang statesmen 
among the Whigs, was remarkable for 
the strictest zeal towards the House of 
Hanover, They met at a house in Shire- 
lane; and tock their title from che name 
of Christopher Cat, a pastry-cook, who 
excelled in making mutton-pies, which, 

3 





were regularly part of the 


en i 
ment— tertain. 


*¢ Immortal made, as Kit-cat by his pies. 


Jacob Tonson, however plain in his 
appearance, of which the above satirical 
description may be supposed to hare 
been a caricature, was certainly a worthy 
man, and was not only respected as an 
honest and opulent trader, but, afer 
Dryden's death, lived in familiar intimac 
with some ot the most considerable per. 
sons of the early part of the last century, 
John Dunton says, ‘ He was himself'a 
very good judge of persons and authors: 
and, as there is nobody more competently 
qualified to give their opinion of another, 
so there is none who does it with more 
severe exactness, or with i partiality ; 
for, to do Mr. Tonson justice, he speaks 
his mind upon all occasions, and will 
flatter nobody,” He used to say, that 
* Dryden was jealous of rivals.” 

Speaking of Tonson’s © Miscellany 
Poems,” in a letter dated May 20, 1709, 
Mr. Pope says, ‘* I shall be satasfied if 
I can iose my time agreeably this way, 
without losing my reputation. I can be 
content with a bare saving game, without 
being thought an eminent hand (with 
which little Jacob has graciously dignified 
his adventurers and volunteers in poetry). 
Jacob creates Poets, as Kings do Knights; 
not for, their honour, but for their money. 
Certainly he ought to be esteemed a 
worker of miracles, who is grown rich by 
poetry.” Mr. Wycherley, in reply, with 
an indecent allusion to Scripture, ob- 
serves, ** You will make Jacob's ladder 
raise you to immortality.”—Again, ina 
letter to Steele, Pope says, ‘1 should 
myself be much betier pleased, if I were 
told, you called me your little friend, than 
if you complimented me with the title of 
a great genius, or an eminent hand, % 
Jacob does all his writers.”—By his svc: 
cess in trade, Mr. Tonson had acquired 
a sufficient sum to purchase an est 
near Ledbury, in Herefordshire. In re 
year 1703 he went to Holland, for “4 
purpose of procuring paper and gett" 
eneravings made for the splendid ~ 
tion of Casai’s Commentaries, — 
published, ander the care of Dr. ar 
1) 1712: perhaps the most magn c, ‘t 
work that bas been issued from oe! dl 
lish press. Before he went abros Sure 
had acquired a villa at Barn-clms, 10 
rey, abuut six miles from London ne Kits 
he adorned with the portraits of the 
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somewhat larger than a three quarters, 
and Jess than a half, length: a size which 
has ever since been denominated a Kit- 
cat from this circumstance. The room 
where these portraits were originally in- 
tended to be hung (in which the club 
often dined), not being sufficiently lofty 
for half-length pictures, that circumstance 
js said to have been the occasion of a 
shorter canvas being used, which is now 
denominated a Kit-cat, and is sufficiently 
Jong toadmit ahand. The canvas for a 
kit-cat is 36 inches long, and 28 wide.— 
A splendid volume under the title of 
“The Kitecat Club, done from the ori- 
ginal Paintings of Sir Godfrey Kneller 
by Mr. Faber, sold by J. Tonson in the 
Strand, and T. Faber at the Golden 
Head in Bioomsbury-square,” was pub- 
lished in 17853; containing an engraved 
titleepage and dedication; and 43 por 
traits, beginning with Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler, and ending with Mr, Tonson’s; who 
istepresented in a gown and cap, bolding 
in his right hand a volume lettered 
“Paradise Lost.” Faber began the 
plates, which are all dated in 1732; and 
the volume is dedicated to the Duke of 
Somerset ; ** to whose liberality the Col- 
lection of Prints owed its very being, in 
setting the example to the other mem- 
bers of the Kit-cat club of honouring 
Mr. Tonson with these portraits; and 
who was ‘¢ ever eminently distinguished 
by that noble principle, for the support 
of which that Association was known to 
have been formed, the love of their coun- 
ty and its constitutional liberties.” It 
‘ppears from the will of the younger 
Jacob Tonson, which was made August 
10, and proved Dec. 6, 1735, that he 
Was then, by the grant and assignment of 
his uncle, entitled to this Collection of 
Pictures, after his uncle’s death; and 
that the testator had not_ long before 
erected a new room at Barn-elms, in 
which the Kit-cat portraits were then 
ung. In 1719 Mr. Tonson made an 
ee to Paris, where he spent several 
sntis, and was fortunate enough to 
“—r of eset sum by adventuring 
. et maenign scheme. In consequence 
me attachment to the Whigs, he ob- 
am ~ probably by the pa- 
isan of the Duke of Newcastle _and 
ea aeuin Cragge, a grant to himself and 
wesihe lew, Jacob Tonson, Junior (who 
of the "1 of bis elder brother, Richard), 
ere ice of Stationer, Bookbinder, 
ndmat 1. and Printer, to some of the 
for -. public Boards and great Otlices, 
‘erm of forty years; and not long 
wATHLY Mag. No, 236, 
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afterwards (1722), he assigned and made 
over the whole benefit of this grant to 
the nephew ; who, in 1733, obtained 
from Sir Robert Walpole, a farther grant 
of the same employment for forty years 
more, to Commence at the expiration of 
the former term: a very lucrative ap= 
pointment, which was enjoyed by the 
Tonson family, or their assigns, till the 
month of January 1800. From about 
the year 1720, the elder Tonson seems to 
have transferred his business to his nea 
phew ; and lived principally on his estate 
in Herefordshire, till 1736, when he died, 
probably about eighty years old. From 
his will, which was made Dec. 2, 1735, 
and proved April 9, 1736, it appears that 
he had estates in Gloucestershire and 
Herefordshire. On his death-bed he is 
reported to have said, “ I wish I had the 
world to begin again;” and, having been 
asked—ewhy he expressed such a wish, 
he replied, * because then I should have 
died worth a hundred thousand pounds ; 
whereas now I die worth only eighty 
thousand pounds :” but the circumstauces 
in which he died, and the situation of 
bis family, render this anecdote extremely 
inprdbable, and worthy of little credit, 
Ouly four months before, his nephew had 
died; and even he, of whom perhaps 
this story was originally told, had no oce 
casion to wish for rejuveniscence, to abe 
tain the sum which is here stated as the 
completion of human felicity ; for, accord- 
ing to the printed accounts of that period, 
he was, at the time of his death, worth 
an hundred thousand pounds, His will, 
which filled 27 pages, and was all written 
by himself, shows him not only to have 
abounded in wealth, but to have been a 
prudent, just, and worthy man, He is 
therefore very unlikely to have expressed 
any such wish as that above mentioned. 
Alter having devised his estates in Heres 
fordshire, Gloucestershire, and Worcese 
tershire, and bequeathed no less a sum 
than 34,0002. to his three daughters aud 
his younger son Samuel, and disposed of 
his patent; he mentions his uncle, old 
Jacob ‘Tonson, to whom he leaves fity 
guineas for mourning; but, knowing bis 
jove of quiet and retirement, he says, he 
would not burthen hin with the office of 
executor of his will, He, however, re- 
commends his family to his uncle’s care, 
and exhorts all his children to remember 
their duty to their mane oe —m 
interiors; tenderly adding—" And se 
God bless you all!’ This ts not the 
language of a man whose heart was }pte 
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It appears from his will, that he was a 
bookseller, bookbinder, and stationer, all 
which businesses were carried on in his 
house ; and that he was also a printer, in 
partnership with John Watts. The elder 
Jacob prubably also carried on all these 
several occupations. For what purpose 
then could the elder Tonson wish for any 
additional wealth? He bad no children 
of his own; and the children of his ne- 
phew were all most amply provided for 
by their father’s will. Seventeen days 
dtter the death of that nephew (Dec. 2, 
1785), old Jacob Tonson made his will; 
in which he confirmed a settlement that 
he had made on him (probably at the 
time of his marriage), and appointed his 
great-nephew, Jacob Tonson, the eldest 
son of the former Jacob, his executor 
and residuary legatee. This must have 
been an immense accession to what he 
already had derived from his father ; who 
devised all his estates in Herefordshire, 
Gloucestershire, and Worcestershire, in 
what is called strict settlement, to his 
sons, Jacob, Richard, and Samuel, suc- 
cessively; and the whole benefit of his 
patent between the two elder, whom he 
also made his residuary legatees. 

Jacob Tonson, the third bookseller of 
the name (who is called by Dr. Johnson 
* the late amiable Mr. Tonson”), served 
the office of high sheriff for the county of 
Surrey in 1750; and in 1759 paid the 
customary fine for being excused serving 
the same important office for the city of 
London and county of Middlesex (his 
father and great-uicle having both paid 
the same fine in the year 1734). He care 
nied on his trade, with great liberality, 
and credit to himself, for above thirt 
years, in the same shop which had been 
possessed by his father and great uncle, 
opposite Catharine-street in the Strand; 
but, some years before his death, removed 
to a new house on the other side of the 
way, near Catharine-street, where he 
died, without issue, March 3), 1767. 
And Mr, Steevens afterwards, in a Pre- 
fatory Advertisement to the edition of 
Shakespeare in 1778, honoured bis me- 
mory with the following characteristic 
euiogium. 

‘© To those who have advanced the 
reputation of our Poet, it has been en- 
deavoured, by Dr. Johason, in the fore- 
going preface, impartially to allot their 
dividend of fame; and it is with great 

regret that we now add to the catalogue, 
another, the consequence of whass death 
will perhaps aifect, aot only the works of 
Shakespeare, but of many other writers, 


Soon after the first appearance of this 
edition, a disease, rapid in its progress 
deprived the world of Mr. Jacob Tonson. 
a man, whose zeal for the improvement 
of English literature, and whose liberalit 
to men of learning, gave him a just title 
to all the honours which men of Jeamin 
can bestow. To suppose that a person 
employed in an extensive trade lived in 
a state of indifference to loss and vain 
would be to conceivea character incredi- 
ble and romantic; but it may be justly 
said of Mr. Tonson, that he had enlarged 
his mind beyond solicitude about petty 
losses, and refined it from the desire of 
unreasonable profit. He was willing to 
admit those with whom he contracted, to 
the just advantage of their own labours; 
and had never learned to consider the 
author as an under-agent to the book. 
seller, The wealth which he inherited 
or acquired, he enjoyed like a man con- 
scious of the dignity of a profession sub. 
servient to learning. His domestic life 
was elegant, and his charity was liberal, 
His manners were soft, and his convers 
sation delicate: nor is, perhaps, any 
quality in him more to be censured, than 
that reserve which confined his acquain: 
tance to a small number, and made his 
example less useful, as it was less exten 
sive. He was the last commercial name 
of a family which will be long remen- 
bered; and, if Horace thought it not im- 
proper to convey the Sosii to posterity; 
if rhetoric suffered no dishonour from 
Quintilian’s dedication to Trypho; let it 
not be thought that we disgrace Shakes 
peare, by appending wo his works the 
name of Tonson.” . 
Though his younger brother, Richard, 
survived him a few years, he interfered 
but little with the concerns of the trade, 
By his father’s will, the estate at Water. 
Oakley, in the parish of Bray, near W ind 
sor, was directed to be sold, and the pr 
duce tu be considered as part of his per 
sonal property ; but, either by agreement 
with his family or by purchase, 1 cam 
into the hands of the second son, Ric 
ard ; who, though a partner with his od 
brother, lived principally at WaterOn 
ley; where he was sv much eager om 
respected, that the electors of . 
Windsor almost compelled him (0 pein 
sent them in parliament ; erent th 
he enjoyed at the time of his deat sad. 
this delightful retreat, where his - or 
lence and hospitality are still recullec 7 
he built a room, lighted at the <* i. 
dome, and an anti-chamber for “ anf 
ception of the celebrated hitc wails 
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traits, which had descended to him on 
thedeath of brother Jacob. They were 
ranged on each side the room, in two 
rows, and in the following order :—Over 
the Chimney: the Duke of Newcastle 
and Henry, Earl of Lincoln, in one pic- 
ture. In the First Row: 1. Charles 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset; 2. William 
Cavendish, Duke of Devonshire; 3. 
Charles Lenox, Duke of Richmond; 4, 
Charles Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton; 5. 
John, Duke of Montagu ; 6. C. Sackville, 
Earl of Dorset; 7. Richard Lord Lumley ; 
§, Charles Howard, Earl of Carlisle; 9, 
Sir Richard Temple; 10. Thomas Hop- 
kins, Esq.—The Door, first row con- 
tinued; 11. William Walsh, Esq. ; 12. 
Alyernoon Capel, Earl of Essex; 13. 
James Earl of Berkeley; 14. Jolin 
Vaughan, Earl of Carbery; 15. Charles 
Lord Cornwallis; 16. Charles Montagu, 
Earl of Hahtax; 17. John Lord Somers; 
18. Thomas Earl of Wharton; 19. Chas. 
Montague, Earl of Manchester; 20. 
Evelyn Pierpoint, Marquis of Dorches- 
tew—Chimney, beginning of the second 
row; 21. Lionel Cranfield Sackville, 
Earl of Dorset; 22. Charles Lord Mos 
hin; 28. Robert Walpole, Esq.; 24. 
Spencer Compton, Esa. ; 25. Lieut.sGen. 
James Stanhope ; 26. Hon. William Pul- 
teney, Nsq.3 27. John Dormer, Esq. 28. 
Johu Tidcomb, Esq. 3 29. Abraham Stan- 
yan, Esq.3 SO. John Dryden, Esqy.— 
Door, 24 row continued: 31. Sir God- 
fey Kneller; 32. Jacob ‘Tonson, senior; 
%3. Sir John Vanbrugh; 34. William 
Congreve, Fsq.; 35. Joseph Addison, 
Esq.; 36. Sir Samuel Garth, M. D. ; 37. 
Sir Richard Steele; 38. Arthur Mayn- 
warng, Esq.; 39. George Stepney, Esq. ; 
40. Francis Lord Godolphin. The two 
portraits in one picture, over the chim- 
hey, make the number 42.—In the little 
autechamber, was a portrait of Lord 
Chief Justice Raymond.—Mr. Tonson 
did not long enjoy the improvement he 
had made in bis house, and the orua. 
ments he had added to it; being usex- 
pectediy cut off, after a few days iliness, 
'y an inflaimmatory complaint in his 
owelsy to the regret of his friends, and 
the deep aftliction of all his poor neigh- 
ours, the very year that his room was 
Completed. The house was soon after 
“aid; and became the seat of the Duke 
Argyle; and is now in the possession 
“ Join lfuddieston, Esq. who purchased 
tot dlr. Barker Church.” The portraits 
Caine the property of Wiliam Baker, 
_ late M. P. tor Herts; whose father 
the late Sir William Baker, many years 
“! alderman of the ward of Bassishaw, 
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in the city of London,) married the eldest 
daughter of the second Jacob Tonson, 
One of the younger daughters died un- 
married : and the other, who married Mr. 
Lampriere, died without issue, 


TUOMAS HOLLIs, 


Thomas Hollis, of Corscomhe, in the 
county Of Dorset, esq. was born in Lone 
don, April 14, 1720. This nominal birth. 
day Mr. Hollis ever afterwards, without 
regard to the change of style, continued 
to observe. Elis great-yrandfather, Tho 
mas, of Rotherham i Yorkshire, a whites 
smith by trade, and Bapost by persuas 
sion, setded in London during the civil 
wars, and died ihere in 1718, ayved S4, 
leaving three ‘sons, Thomas, Nathaniel, 
and John. Of these the eldest, Thomas, 
a considerable merchant, is chiefiy me- 
morable for his benetactions to New 
England, particularly to Harvard college 
in Cambridge (where he founded a pro. 
tessorship, scholarships, Nc.) to the 
amount of near 50001. in which his bru 
thers were joint contributors, without 
any restriction in regard to religious sects, 
Thomas, the only son of Nathaniel, died 
in 1735 (three years betore his father), 
leaving one son, the subject of this note, 
and of course the heir to his father, and 
also to his great-uncle Thomas, who died 
in 1750. His mother was the daughter 
of Mr. Scott, of Wolverhampton, in 
whose family Mr. Hollis was nurtured ia 
his infancy. The above account will 
rectify a mistake which has prevailed, of 
his being a descendant of Denzil Lord 
H illes, though bis grandfather used to 
say, they were of one family, which se- 
parated in the time of Henry VILL. The 
was educated at the free-school of New- 
port in Shropshire, till he was about eight 
or nine years of age (probably), by a Mr. 
ora Dr. Lee; and afterwards at St. Al« 
bau’s, by Mr. Wood, Tn his 13th or 
14th year he was sent to Amsterdam, to 
learn the Dutch and French languages, 
writing, accompts, XC. ; stayed there 
about fifteen months, and then returned 
to London to his father, with whom be 
continued ull bis death, in 1735. Alter 
this he was some years in the house of 
his cousin ‘Timothy Hollis, esi}. His 
guardian was Mr. John Hollister, then 
treasurer of Guy's Hospital; ho, to give 
him a liberal cducanon, suitable to the 


e fortune he was to Inherit, pul bite 
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pound a valuable diamond ring, Mnemo- 
sjnon Patris Tutorisque. From Dr. Je- 
remiah Hunt, Dr. Foster, and other emt- 
nent persons, he imbibed that ardent 
love of liberty, and freedom of sentiment, 
which strongly marked his character. 
He professed himself a Disseater. In 
4739 40 he went to chambers in Lin- 
coln’s-Inn, being admitted as a law-stu- 
deut; but does not appear to have stu- 
died the law asa profession, though he 
resided there il July 19, 1748, when he 
set out on his travels for the first time, 
and passed through Holland, Austrian 
aud French Netherlands, part of France, 
Switzerland, Savoy, and part of Italy, 
and returned through Provence, Brittany, 
&c. to Paris. This fellow traveller was 
‘Thomas Brand, esq. of the Hyde, in Essex, 
his particular friend and future ber. His 
second tour, which commenced July 16, 
1750, was through Holland to Embden, 
Bremen, Hamburgh, the principal cities 
on the north and east side of Germany, 
the rest of Italy, Sicily and Malta, Lor- 
rain, &c. The journals of both his 
tours are preserved, and would be a va. 
luable acquisition to the public. On his 
return home, finding he could not ob- 
tain a seat in parliament m the disin- 
terested manner he wished, without the 
smallest appearance of brbery, he began 
his collection of books and medals, * for 
the purpose of illustrating and upholding 
liberty, preserving the memory of its 
champions, to render tyranny and its 
abettors odious, to extend science and 
art, to keep alive the honour and estima- 
tion of their patrons and protectors, and 
to make the whole as useful as possible ; 
abhorring all monopoly; and, if such 
should be the fitness of things, to propas 
gate the same benevolent spirit to pos- 
terity.” Among Mr. Hollis’s noble be- 
nefactions to foreign hbraries, none is 
more remarkable than that of two large 
collections of valuable books to the pub- 
lic library of Berne, which were presented 
anonymously, as by “ an Englishman, a 
lover of liberty, his country, and its ex- 
cellent constitution, as restored at the 
happy Revolution.” Switzerland,Geneva, 
Venice, Leyiien, Sweden, Russia, &c. 
shared bis favours. His benefactions 
to Harvard college commenced in 1758, 
and were continued every succeeding 
xvear, to the amount in all of 1400]. Dr. 
Jonathan Mayhew, pastor of the West- 
church in Boston, was his confidential 
friend and correspondent, and partook 
larvely of his esteem and beneficence. 
But his liberality to individuals, as well 


as to public societies, cannot here be 
specified. Mr. Hollis purchased at M, 
Charles Stanhope’s sale, June 3, 1760, 
an original of Milton whena boy, painted 
by Cornelius Jansen. A fire happening 
at his lodgings in Bedford-street, Jan, 93 
1761, he calmly walked out, taking the 
picture only in his hand. The fire, 
however, was happily got under without 
any loss. <A ew edition of Toland’s 
Tate of Milton was published under his 
care and direction, in 1761. He pre. 
sented, Oct. 29, 1761, an original por. 
trait of Sir Isaac Newton, painted hy 
Zeeman, 1726, to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. All the Tracts that were pub. 
lished against the Jesuits he collected 
in 1762, and sent to the public library 
of Zurich, having been slighted, as he 
thought, by the Curators of the British 
Museum. In April, 1763, Mr. Hollis 
gave the public a new and accurate edi- 
tion of Algernon Sydney’s Discourses on 
Government, on which the pains and ex- 
pense he bestowed are almost incredible. 
His patronising this edition, and other 
works of the same kind, procured him, 
and no wonder, the name and reputa- 
tion of a Republican. “ Roma Aniica,” 
by the Abbate Venuti, though a posthu- 
mous work, owed its birth to Mr. Hollis. 
In 1763 his friend Count Algarotti pub- 
lished his “ Saggio sopra PAcademia de 
Francia che 8 in Roma,” with a dedica- 
tion to Mr. Hollis, to his great surprize, 
as, when he could, he always declined 
such compliments. The noble library, 
philosophical apparatas, &c. of Harvard 
college, being consumed by fire, Jan. 24, 
1764, Mr. Hollis immediately subscribed 
2001. towards repairing the loss. In 
this year Mr. Locke’s two Treatises on 
Government, and in the next his Letters 
on Toleration, were published separately, 
under the auspices of Mr. Hollis, Io 
June he presented some Egyptian Anti 
quities, anonymously to Count Caylus at 


Paris. Dr. Wallis’s Latin Grammar of 


the English Tongue was reprinted at 
Mr. Hollis’s desire, to promote the know: 
ledge of our Janguage among foreigners. 
The elegant preface prefixed was writen 
by Mr. Bowyer, who was ever desirous 
of forwarding Mr. Hollis’s public-spirited 
intentions. A fine collection of _ 
intended by Mr. Hollis for Harvard nor 
lege, being burnt, with his book binder 


. , began 
house, June 6, he immediate’) bis 
collecting ‘* a finer p d to the 


presents this year being consigne wm 
public library, * if any,” at Bermuc, 
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ered there was none, the Biographers 
of Mr. Hollis add, *¢ Though Bp. Berke- 
Jey’s project of establishing and endow- 
ea college at Bermuda miscarried, yet, 
one would think, he did not bring back 
the collection of books he intended for 
that foundation.” He certainly did not, 
but it does not appear that he ever was 
at Bermuda, or got nearer to it than 
Newport in Rhode Island. There he 
resided, and there be left his books, A 
second magnificent present of books was 
sent by our patriot to Berne this year. 
His expenses in books, virtl, presents, 
charity, &c. amounted wi 1764 to about 
soo], and were seldom much less. In 
this year he sent to Syduey College, 
Cambridve, where Cromwell was edu- 
cated, an original portrait of him by 
Cooper, since etched by P.S, Lambourne 
and J. Bretherton.—Dr. Mayhew died of 
a nervous fever, July 9, aged 49, “ over- 
plied,” as Mr. Hollis expresses it, in 
Miltonic phrase, ** by public energies.”’ 
For a drawing of him, by Cipriani, from 
apicture at Boston, Mr. Hollis paid 30 
guneas.s Dr. Andrew Elliot succeeded 
ty his correspondence. In 1767 Mr, 
Hullis’s projected re-publications of An- 
drew Marvell’s Works, and of Milton’s 
Prose Works, both proved abortive. For 
a frontispiece to the latter, Cipriani had 
drawn and etched Milton victorious over 
Saimasius, In August 1770, Mr. Hollis 
carried into execution a plan, which he 
had formed five years before, of retiring 
into Dorsetshire; and of his situation 
there he gives the following account, from 
Corscombe, Sept. 24: ** Retreat is now 
becone more and more acceptable to 
me. Where I shall dwell afterwards 
precisely, 1 do not know at present; but 
asnear to this place as may be. It is 
called Urles, or Urles-farm; and is a 
most healthy and, I think, beautiful spot; 
the very earth itself is sweet beyond a 
hosegav: but the house is bad, and a 
‘ery od farm-house. I thank God, I 
‘mM wells but I feel, in several ways, the 
y ects of my late long most rigid plan : 
oe six to seven, and to bed from 
ah ne twelve; and the whole day, 
rs ie other, passes in such a vas 
me be transactions, some not personal 
‘ae scope, that I am often surprised 
€ fecollection of them, That of 
Which Tam most chary is my time; and 

People, knowing the « Oe a 
apartment S the streightness of my 
certain ain? re that [ mean well under 
In general eS arities, are cautious enough, 
se in” Th to break in upon and con- 
+ due idea of singularity, by 
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way of shield, I try by all means to hold 
out.” Early in the afternoon of New 
Year s-day, 1774, Mr. Iollis was in a 
field, at some distance from fis place 
oniy one worknan, wha as seeeye 
; ; , ai, WHO Was receiving 
his directions concerning a tree which 
had been lately felled. On a sudden 
he put one of his fingers to his forchead. 
saying, “ Richard, I believe the weather 
Is Rin to change ; I am extremely 
giddy. These words were scarcely of 
his lips, when he fell on his left side, 
The man sprang to his assistauce, and, 
raising him up, administered what litile 
relict he could. He was still sufficiently 
himself to say, * Lord have mercy upon 
ine; Lord have mercy upon me; receive 
my soul;” which were the last words he 
was able to pronounce, His lips moved 
afterwards, but no sound was formed, 
and he expired presently after. — The 
following quaint character of this extra- 
ordinary man appeared in one of the 
public prints some years before his death, 
July 5, 1770: “ Thomas Hollis is a man 
possessed of a large fortune; above the 
half of which he devotes to charities, to 
the encouragement of genius, and to the 
support and defence of liberty. His stus 
dious hours are devoted to the search of 
noble authors hidden by the rust of tine ; 
and to do their virtues justice, by bright- 
ening their actions for the review of the 
public. Wherever he meets the man of 
letters, he is sure tu assist him; aud were 
I to describe in paint this illustrious cit. 
zen of the world, [ would depict hin 
leading by the hands Genius and dis- 
tressed Virtue to the Temple of Reward.” 
Mr. Hollis, in order to preserve the ine- 
mory of those heroes and patriots for 
whom he had a veneration, called many 
of the farms and fields in his estate at 
Corscombe by their names ; and by these 
names they are still distinguished. In 
the middle of one of these fields, not tar 
from his house, he ordered his corpse to 
be beqceitad, iu a grave ten feet deeps 
and that the field should be immediately 
ploughed over, that no trace of his bus 
rial-place might remain. — In the testa 
mentary disposition of his fortune, he 
shewed himself as much superior to com- 
mon connexions as he affected to be 
through life ; for, without the least re- 
gard to his natural relations, he a 
queathed all his real, and the residue © 
his personal, estate, to his dear friend 
and fellow-traveller, Thomas Brand, esq. 
of The Hyde, in Essex, who took the 
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first application of lis liberality was to 
solicit a seat In Parhament.—To the 
books which Mr. Hollis published, or 
procured to be published, before men- 
tioned, may be added the following: 
6 Nedham’s Excellence of a Free State;” 
* Neville’s Plato Redivivus” (a re-pub- 
lication of Mr. Spence’s edition); ** Ne- 
ville’s Parliament of Ladies ;” and “ Isle 
of Pines.” 
MR. JENNENS, OF GOPSAL, 

Charles Jennens, esq. of Gopsal, in 
Leicestershire; for whom Mr. Bowyer 
printed afterwards, on the model of his 
Tear, the Tragedies of “ Hamlet,” 1772; 
* Othello” and “ Macbeth,” 1775. He 
would have proceeded further, but death 
prevented him. )The Tragedy of & Julius 
Ceasar,” which was in his life-time put 
tothe press, was published in 1774. He 
had a very noble library, and a large col- 
Jection of pictures, both in Great Or- 
mond-sireet and at Gopsal, described 
i ** London and its Environs,” vol. v, 
p. 76—97 ; and in the Connoisseur, 8vo. ; 
and his house at Gospal, in Young’s 
Tour. 

In his youth he was so remarkable for 
the number of his servants, the splendour 
of his equipages, and the profusion of his 
table, that, from his excess of pomp, he 
acquired the utle of Solyman the Mag- 
nificent. He is said to have composed 
the words for some of Liandel’s Orato- 
rios, and particularly those for “The 
Messiah;” an easy task, as it is only a 
selection from Scripture verses. Not 
Jong before his death, he imprudently 
thrust his head into a nesc of hornets, by 
an edition of Shakespeare, which he be. 
gin, by publishing “ King Lear,” in 8vo, 
The chief error of Mr. Jennens’s life cone 
sisted in his perpetual association with a 
set of men every way inferior to himself, 
By these means he lost all opportunities 
of improvement, but yained what he pre- 
ferred to the highest gratifications of 
wisdom—flattery in excess. He yeune.- 
rally took care to patronise such trades- 
men and such artists, as few other per- 
sons would employ. Hence his shelves 
were crowded with the lumber of Russel’s 
needy shop, and his walls discoloured by 
the refuse of Hayman’s miserable pencil. 

The obstinacy ef Mr. Jenuens was equal 
t> bis vanity. What he had once as- 
serted, though manifestly false, he would 
always maintain. Being in possession of 
a portrait by Cornelius Jansen, he ad- 
verused it as the head of Shakespeare ; 
sud, though it was found to be dated in 
1610, before Jansen was in England, our 


critic not only disdained to retract his 
first position, but wrote letters in the 
newspapers to compliment himself oy 
the ownership of such an undoubted ors 
ginal of his favourite Bard. So eng 
moured (as has been before observed 
was our Magnifico of pomp, that, if his 
transit were only from G-eat Ormond. 
street, Bloomsbury, where he resided, to 
Mr. Bowyer’s, in Red Lion-passage, 
Fleet-street, be always travelled wiih 
four horses, and sometimes with as many 
servants behind his carriage. Ln his pro. 
gress up the paved court, a footman usu. 
ally preceded him, to kick oyster.shells 
and other impediments out of his way, 
He changed bis publishers more than 
once, having persuaded himself that the 
ill success of his projected edition of our 
great dramatic poet, was in some meas 
sure OWing to their machinations, in con. 
junction with those of the booksellers. 
To his, first printer, Mr. Richardson, as 
often as he disappointed him of a prov!, 
he would display all the insolence of con- 
scious wealth; and on his domestics le 
occasionally poured out a turbulence of 
rage that was not over-delicate in ils 
chowe of expressions, The fate of his 
critical undertakings may convey a use- 
ful lesson to those who commence authors 
in their dotage. It may likewise teach 
the ‘golden fool’ (as Shakespeare calls 
the man of greater opulence than learn- 
ing) that, though the praise of a few sy- 
cophants is an easy purchase, the world 
at large will never sell its approbation, 
were there, as Jugurtha said, any mer 
chant rich enough to buy it. Let us, 
however, do justice to Mr, Jennenss 
merits where we are lucky enough (0 
tind them, He was protusely liberal to 
those who, in his opinion, deserved i 
berality. The indigent nonjuror au 
nonconformist never solicited reliel 1 
vain. At his country seat, as well as it 
his house in town, he chiefly lived 10! 
timacy with these discontented members 
of the commonwealth, and to a 1oWer 
order of the same beings his munihcence 
was in general confined. add 
This worthy gentleman, let me 1 , 
was as benevolent as he was rich 31 
establishment of his housetold, both i 
town and ccuntry, were 00 — 
hospitable magnificence. He was, ad 
education and principle, a nonjurors™ 
many worthy men of the same rag 
eos, ; ted by ® 
mind, were fed and protectee — sate 
bounty, His writing the unfortun 
Preface to Lear, however, livers" 
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.” Among these was Mr, Steevens,* 

ed off his artillery against Mr, 

both im the Reviews and News. 

pers. He died November 20, 1773; 

a was buried on the 27th, in the fa. 

ly vault at Nether Whitacre, in the 

cwaty of Warwick, where his mona- 
went is thus inscribed : 
«© Non omnis moriar.” 

(Here lie interred the remains of CharlesJen- 
nens, €Sq- Of Gopsal, in the county of Lei- 
cester, who died November 20, 1775, 
aged 753 the last male heir, ina direct 
line, of an antient and most respectable 
family; @ gentleman of sound piety, and 
strict adherence to the principles and prac- 
tice of the Christian faith. He was learned, 
and an admirer of learned men; fond of 
the arts, anda great encourager of them 
among the professors; of a liberal nature ; 
very charitable in his life time, and in his 
bequests he shewed the same disposition of 
benevolence. He was never married ; 
Raving, therefore, no children of his own, 
le endeavoured to become as general a 
parent and benefactor to mankind as pos- 
sible. By his will, he provided for his re- 
lations, remembered his friends, and dis- 
tributed amply to those charities which 
are most beneficial to society. For the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel abroad, he be- 
queathed 500/. to six hospitals in London, 
S00/. each ; to two others, each 200/.; to 
the widows of clergymen in Leicestershire, 
200/. 5 for lectures on theCatechism, 1000/7. ; 
to schools round Gopsal, 1000/. ; and 200/, 
0 the poor of adjacent townships. And to 
the parish of Nether Whitacre, he lett 
ample marks of his bounty; for, having 
given in his life-time the great tithes, a 
glebe to the curacy, and 100/. gowards re- 
building the church, he bequeathed, on 
his death, to the poor, 100/. ; and endowed 
a school for the instruction of their chil- 
dren. This token of gratitude was placed 
here, by his nephew and exegutors, 1773.” 


Jennensy 


THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY. 

It appears trom the most authentic re- 
Gords, that the Company of “ Stationers, 
or Text-w riters, who’ wrote and sold all 
Sorts of books then in use ; namely, 
A, B.C. with the Pater-noster, Ave, 
Creede, Giace, &e.” to large portions of 
roveoges yor o the whole Bible iiself, 
Nene sage about Paternoster-row. 

sbce we have, in that neighbourhood, 
“feed jane, Amen-corner, Ave-Maria- 
“ey Nc. ali piaces named after some 
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as I read in a Record of one Robert 
Nikke, Paternoster-maker and Citizen in 
the reigne of llenry the Fourth.” 

The Company of Stationers is of great 
antiquity. By the authority of the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen, they 
were formed into a Guild, or Fraternity, 
1 the year 1403, the fourth year of 
King Henry IV.; and had then ordi. 
hances made for the good government of 
their fellowship. 

Thus constituted, they regularly ase 
sembled, under the government of a 
master and two wardens, The first hall 
was in Milk-street; but, notwithstanding 
all the endeavours that have been made, 
ho privilege or charter has yet been dis- 
covered, under which they acted as a 
corporate body. 

EARLY PRINTERS, 

Some of the earliest printers, however, 
were not freemen of the company; nor 
does it appear that any book was printed 
in this kingdom till 1464, when William 
Caxton (citizen and mercer) opened a 
shop at the Sun, in Fleet-strvet. 

Wynken de Worde, the successor of 
Caxton, was born in Lorrain. He settled 
first in Westininster, and afterwards in 
Fieet-street, in the house which had 
been Caxton’s. He was of the brother- 
hood ofour lady of Assumption ; and was 
at first a citizen and leather-seller: but 
in his last Will, June 5, 1545, he calls 
himseif “ citizen and stationer;” and di- 
rects to be buried in St. Bride’s church. 

William Faques, printer to King [lenry 
VIL. in 1504, lived within St. Helen’s. 
He died iv 1511. 

Richard Finson, a native of Nor- 
mandy, who was also styled printer (o 
King Henry VIIL., lived first at the 
George, in St. Clement’s parish ; .after- 
wards near St. Dunstan's, where he died 
befure 1529. 

Julian Notary, m 1512, lived in St. 
Paui’s Church-yard, near the West door, 
by my Lord of London's Palace, at the 
sign of the Three Kings. 

Henry Pepwell, ciuizen and stationer, 
was a boukseller only, at the sign of the 
Trinity, in St. Paul's Churchyard ; where 
he sold foreign books for merchants and 
others. He hada wife, Ursula, ee chil- 
dren; and a servant, Michael npiney, ® 

rinter, His earliest book was in 1502. 

By his Will, dated September 11, 1599, 
he was to be buried near ihe ailar of St. 
Faith’s; and he gave a printed ame 
book, value tive stullizigs, to the parish . 
Bermondsey, where he 
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Newgate, in St. Pulcher’s parish; in 
1534, in St. Paul’s Church-yard; and 
some time in George-alley, Bishopsgate. 

Thomas Godiray lived at Temple Bar 
jn 1510; and printed Chaucer’s works 
in 1532. He printed also a treatise, 
written by St. Germain, in the tine of 
King Henry VIII. concerning Constitu- 
tions Provincial and Legatine. 

John Rastall, citizen and printer, at 
the Mermaid, against Powl’s-gate, died 
m 1536. 

Robert Copland, stationer, printer, 
bookseller, author, and translator, lived 
at the Rose-garland in Fleet-street in 
1515; and died about 1547. 

PUBLIC DINNER IN 1557. 

The expense of the first public dinner 
at Stationers’ Hall, in 1557, is .also thus 
preserved : 

The charges of our denner as follow- 
eth; that is to saye, 

-& & 
Item, payd for 18 dosyn of breade 0 18 


0 
Item, payd for a barrell of stronge 
bere 7 h. ~ : 0 9 O 
Item, payd for a barrcl of dubble 
here - - - 0 5 4 
Item, payd for a stands of ale 0 3 0 
Item, payd for 20 galonsofwyne 1 0 O 
Item, payd for 11 yalons of Frenshe 
wyne - - - O11 O 
Ttem, n2yd for S7lh. of beffe 0 4 7 
Item, payd for 4 loynes of vele QO 4 8 
Item, payd for a quarter of vele 0 2 Q 
Item, payd tor 11 neckesof motton O 6 6 
Item, payd for 2 loynesof motton O 2 O 
item, payd for 9 mary-bones O 2 4 
jiem, payd for 25)b. of suette 0 4 Q 
Item, payd for S8 punde of butter O 9 8 
litem, payd for 2 freshe samons i = 
Item, paydfor4ddosynofchekyns 1 0 1 
Item, payd for 3 bushells S peckes 
ot flowre - - - 017 4 
Item, payd for 20 pounde of cherys 0 3 4 
Item, payd for 20 capons of grayse 213 4 
item, payd tor 20 czpons tuboyle 1 6 8 
item, toree capons of grese 0 9 O 
Item, payd for 18 gese ~ 14 0 
Item, payd for S gese © 0 4 6 
Item, payd for 5S cusyn of rabbetts 0 10 6 
Item, payd for 6 rebdbetts én 0 110 
Item, payd for’ yalonsofecreme 0 2 8 
Item, payd tor baky pe of £0 pase 
tyes of venysun - - S 2. 2 
Item, payd jor bakynge of 16 che- 
ky pyes - . 0 1. 4 
Ttem, payd for satte - 0 1 O 
ltem, payd for venygar . 0 1 0 
Item, payd for vergis - 0 1°43 
Item, payd for musierde ~ 0 0 4 
Item, payd for yose buryes - 0 0 20 
Item, payd for a baskett - 0 0 3 
liem, payd for 10 dosynoftrenchersQ 1 9 
Stem, thice dusyn of stone crusys O 3 O 





Item, payd for tappes seg t n é 
Item, payd for a potzie pycher 0 0 : 
Item, payd for 2 stone potts = 9 9 , 
Item, payd for pack thryde - 09 . 
Item, payd for a hundreth of faggots @ 4 4 
Item, payd halfe a thousand of bel. 
lets - ~ - 0 4 4 
Item, payd for 12 sacks of coles 0 7 
. Item, payd for flowres and bowes 0 1 3 
Item, payd for garlands = « 010 
Item, payd for the carver - 099 
Item, payd to the minstrelles 010 0 
Item, payd to the buttlers 0 68 
Item, payd to the coke + ae 6 
Item, payd to the under-eokes to 
drink - - - 00 3 
Item, payd to the water berer 0 3 
Item, for 3 porters that carried 
over meate - - 00 6 
Item, payd tothe smythe - 0 9 2 
Item, payd for the hyre of three 
garneshe of vessell - 0290 
Item, payd for a hundredth and 24 
eggs - - - 0 40 
Item, payd for 2 strayners 008 
The spyse as folowthe: 
Item, payd for 2lb. and a quarter of 
pepper - - 060 
Item, payd for a quarte of pounde 
cloves - - O14 
Item, payd for 4 pounde of @atts 0 4 0 
Item, payd for 5 punde of currans 0 1 3 
Item, payd for 24 pounde of prunys 0 3 8 
{tem, payd for safferon - 009 
Item, payd for synimon and gynger 0 3 8 
Item, payd for a pounde of greate 
reasons - - O0°% 
Item, payd for 10lb. of curse suger 0 8 ¢ 
Item, payd for 8lb. of whyte sugar 0 8 8 
Item, payd for learge mayse 013 
Item, payd for small mayse 015 
Item, payd for a punde of besketts ; 
and carywayes - - O10 
Item, a rewarde for bryngynge of a 
syde of venyson . - ? 
Item, payd fur p’scan’ce - O08 
Item, payd for wafers : 05 8 
Item, payd for epycrys 4 galons 108 


STATIONERS’ HALL. 

In or abaut the year 10:1, the Come 
pany thought proper to remove from 
their old Hall to the siivation they ts 
occupy; and on the 11th of April 1a 
year, the purchase of Bergavenny sy 
was ordered to be paid for from ‘ 
stock of the partners in the privileges 
‘That house is thus described: 

* At the north end of Ave Mary-laney 
is one great house, builded ol — 
timber, of old time pertanuue to Juhl 


Duke of Britaine, Earle of Richmons 
as appeatheth hy the recore 
the Second, 
Lenbrooke Inxe, ncere unto 


Is of Edwaril 


iled 
. hat, it “as cal 
Since that, Lud te, 8 


belongiip 








tn 0 te -— Be 


fo rosea io > 








pelonging to the Earles of Pembrooke 
in the times of Richard the Second, the 
eichteenth yeere, and of Henry the Srat, 
athe fourteenth yeere. Tt was after. 
wards called Aburgavenny-house, and be- 
longed to Henry iate Lord of Aburga- 
rennic. But the worshipfull Company 
of Stationers have since that purchased 
it, and made it the Lal! for the meeting 
of their Societie, converting the stone- 
worke into a new faire frame of timber, 
and applying it to such serviceable use, 
as themselves have thought convenient 
for the amending it in some particulars 
in which it had been found defective.” 
ON THE FIRST POLYGLOTTS. 

The first Polygloit work was printed at 
Genoa, in 1516, by Peter Paul Porrus, 
who undertook to print the Pentaglott 
Pwalter of Augustin Justinian, Bishop of 
Nebo. It was in Hebrew, Arabie, Chals 
daic, and Greek, with the Latin Versions, 
Glosses, and Scholia, which last made 
the eighth column, in folio, The Arabic 
was the first that ever was printed: and 
this the frst piece of the Bible that ever 
appeared in so many languages. 

In 1518, John Potken published the 
Psalter, in Llebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
Exhiopie, [or Chaldaic, as he, with some 
others, called ity] at Cologn: but the 
nane of the Printer is no-where to be 
lound throughout the book. It has no 
Preface properly so calied: but, from an 
Address of Potken to the studious reader, 
which is printed on the last page of the 
Psalter, we are informed, that, while bis 
earnest zeal for Christianity, -and for the 
Roman See, made him extremely de- 
‘nous of icarning foreign languages, es- 
pecially what he calls the Chaldee, for 
“hich he was destitute of any proper 
ihaster; some /Ethiopian Fryars hap- 
pened to be at Rome (as he expresses it) 
Peresrinationis causd, to whom he eagerly 
“pled; and, that Yrom his intercourse 
“th them, he had acquired such a know- 
ge of their language, as to make him 
Sieve he might undertake an edition of 
, Ethiopic Psalter; which was actu- 
*'Y published at Rome nearly five years 
“ore the date of his Polyglott perfor- 
oe a ibe end of the above-men- 
nese ress, he promised to perform 
tates ng in the Arabic, if he should 

with sufficient encouragement. 
i area Bible of Cardinal Ximenes, 
cbdiis 7 called the Complutensian, 
the Hebee eT folio volumes ; having 
distinct ¢ Ww, Latin, and Greek, in three 
phrase with a and the Chaldee para- 
> saga, Latin interpretation, at 

YNTULY Mac, No. 236. 
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pee oc the page, the margin being 
led with the Hebrew and Chaldee rad;. 
cals, It was begun in 1502, finished in 
1517, but not published ull 1522, A 
more particuar account of it may be 
seen in Le Long, in Maittaire, and in 
De Bure; and an essay expressly on the 
subject by Mr. De Missy. 
- nha appeared, at Constantinople, 
ntateuchus Hebreo-Chaldao-Persi« 
co-Arabicus,” in three columns; the Hee 
brew text in the middle: on the right. 
hand the’ Persic version of Ry Jacob fi. 
Joseph; and on the left the Chaldee pa- 
raphrase of Onkelos: at the top is the 
Arabic paraphrase of Saadias, and at the 
bottom ie commentary of Rasi. The 
whole is printed in Hebrew characters, 
with points, the middle column on a 
larger size than the others. At the end 
of Genesis appears, “ Absolutus est liber 
Geneseos in domo Eliezeris Berab Gere 
son Soncwatis.” 

In 1547 was published, from the same 
press, ** Pentateuchus Ilebraicis, Elispa- 
nicus, & Barbaro-Gracus.” This edi« 
tion was also printed in three columns: 
the Hebrew Text in the middle; the old 
Spanish version on the right hand; and, 
on the left, the modern Greck, as used 
by the Caraites at Constantinople, who 
do not understand Hebrew, ‘The Spa- 
nish is designed for the Refugee Spanish 
Jews. At the head and bottom of the 
pages are the Targuin and the Come 


‘mentary, as in the former editions. 


The Royal or Spanish Polyglott was 
printed at Antwerp, by Christopher 
Plantinus, 15691572, by authority of 
Philip IL. King ot Spain, in Ilebrew, 
Greek, Latin, and Chaldee, under the 
direction of Arias Montanus, in eight 
volumes, folio; containing, besides the 
whole of the Complutensian edition, a 
Chaldee paraphrase on part of the Oid 
Testament, which Cardinal Ximenes had 
deposited in the theological brary at 
Complutum, having particular reasons 
for not publishing it. The New Testa. 
ment had the Syriac version, and the 
Latin translation of Santes Pagninus as 
reformed by Arias Montanus, This 
work was also enriched with various 
Grammars and Dictionaries of the se veral 
languages it consists of. 


In 1586 a Polvglote Bible was pube. 


lished at Heidelberg, in two volumes, 
folio; printed in four columns, IL brew, 
Greek, and two Latin versions, viz. St. 
Jerom’s and those of Pagninus ; with ihe 
notes of Vatablus; and in the margin 
are the idioms, and the radices of all 
4 

4 the 
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the difficult words. Two other dates 
have heen seen to this edition, viz. 1599 
and 1616: but Le Long, after an atten- 
tive comparison, declares them to he 
only different copies of the same im- 
pression; but that some of them have 
the Greek Testament, with the addition 
of the Latin version of Arias Montanus. 

In 1596, Jacobus Lucius printed an 
edition, in Greek, Latin, and German, 
at Hamburgh, in four volumes, folio, 
** Studio Davidis Wolderi;” the Greek 
from the Venice edition of 15183 the 


Latin versions those of St. Jerom and. 


Pagninus, 

In 1599, Elias Hutterus published one 
at Noremberg, in six languages ; four of 
them, the Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, and 
Latin, printed from the Antwerp edition: 
the fifth was the German version of 
Luther and the sixth the Sclavonic ver- 
sion of Wittemberg. The Bible was 
never completed, and goes no farther 
than the book of Ruth. 

The next work of this kind was, 
‘¢ Biblia Sacra Pelyglotta, studio Guy 
Michaelis Le Jay. Parisiis, apud Anto- 
niom Vitray, 1628, & ann. seqq. ad 
1645,” in ten volumes, very large folio, 
'Lhis edition, which is extremely magui- 
ficent, contains all that is in those of 
Ximenes and Plantinus, with the addition 
of the Syriac and Arabic versions 

This was soon followed by ‘Biblia 
Sacra Poivylotta, complectentia textus 
originales, Hebraic. Chaldaic. and Giec. 
Pentateuchum Samaritannm, & Versi- 
cnes Antiquas, Cum apparaiu, appendi- 
citus & annotationibus; studio & opera 
Briani Walton. Londini 1657, & ann, 
seqq.” in four volumes. To which was 
added, ‘* Lexicon Heptaglotton, He- 
bivicum, Chaldaicum, Syraicum, Sama- 
ritanum, Ethiepicum, Arabicum, & Per- 
sicum, digestum & evalyatum ab Edmun- 
do Castello, 1686,” in two volumes 
more, This may properly be called a 
new edition of Le Jay, with improve 
ments; no pains having been spared in 
making it as perfect as possible: the 
whole was revised with great care, and 
accurately corrected; and ic is justly 
considered as the most useiul of all the 
Polygious, though Le Jay’s is the hand. 
Dr. Waiton’s edition was sup. 
posed by Mr. Palmer to have been 
printed from shcets surreptitionsly ob- 
tained from the press at Paris; and to 
have been published with improvements 
so soon after, as to reduce M. Le Jay 
wimost te want, after having expended 
above SCU0/, sterling to complete his 


somesf, 


work, But Mr, Palmer mistook 

of Le Jay’s Polyglott (which he ee 
be 1657), and then formed his eotels. 
sion of the sheets being sent into Envland 
from Paris ; and met witha Correspon. 
dent, it seems, that encouraged his error 
Le Jay’s Polyglott was ublished, in po 
volumes, MDCXLV: the English Polyglot 
in six volumes, not till MDCLvit, twelve 
years after the other. Undera fine head 
of Dr. Walton, engraved by Lom 
and prefixed to his edition of the Poly. 
glott, we are told it was begun only in 
MDCLIIT.—It is said indeed that the 
English put out proposals for a cheaper 
and better edition, soon after Le Jay's 
was published, which might, in some 
measure, hinder the sale of it. Butother 
causes concurred. The enormous size 
of the book rendered it inconvenient for 
use: and the price deterred purchasers, 
And farther,. the refusal of Le Jay to 
publish it under Richelieu’s name, though 
that Minister, after the example of Car. 
dial Ximenes, had offered to print it at 
his own expense, damped the sale.—The 
English Polyglott, in return, made but 
litle way in France. A large-paper 
copy was sold, in 1728, in the library of 
Colbert, the six volumes bound in four 
teen. Castell’s Lexicon, that went along 
with this set, was on a smaller-sized pas 
per. The same copy was again sold to 
N. D. Selle, and formed afterwards a 
part of the curious collection of the 
Count De Lauraguais. 


NEWSPAPERS BEFORE THE RESTORATION, 


The list here given, by the kind co- 
Operation of my good friend the Rev. 
Samuel Ayscough, (whose attentive in- 
vestigation bas added more than 100 
articles) contains a considerable numbet 
which had escaped the notice of Mr. 
Chalmers: and, being continued to a 
later period from a valuable collection of 
Newspapers in my own possession, may 
now be considered as tolerably com- 
pleie. 


The English Mercurie ~~ 1588 

Mercurij Gallo-Belgici: sive rerum in 
Gallia et Belgio potissimim : Hispa- 
nia cuogue, Italia Anglia, Germa- 
nia, Poloma, vicinisque locis, ab 
anno 1588, ad Martium anni 1594» 
gestarum, Nuncii ” 


Newes from Spain, 12 pages, small 4to. m 
Newes out of Germany ° eB 
Goud Newes from Fiorence wae 
Newes from Mamora . ie: 
Newes from Gulick and Cleve i 
Newes from Italy ‘ j a 


Vox Populi, or Newes from Spain 


Courant, 


 ~ 
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Courant, or Weekly Newes from Fo- 
reign Parts; @ half sheet, in the 
Black letter, 4to. out of High Dutch, 


printed fur Nath. Butter, Oct. 9 1621 
The certain Newes of this present 
Week, Ang. 23 . 1622 


Imperial and Spanish Newes, printed 

by Mercurius Britannicus, Feb. 1625-6 
The German Intelligencer, half-yearly 1630 
The Swedish Intelligencer, half-year- 


ly, Jan. 9 , ; 1631 
The Continuation of the Weekly 

News, No 495 in 14 pages, printed 

for Nath. Butter ° 1632 
The Weekly Account ° 1634 
Diurnal of Occurrences in Parliament, 

Nov. 3 ° . 1640 
The English Post ° 1641 
Warranted Tidings from Ireland 1641 


Jreland’s true Diurnal, Jan. 11——Feb. 3 1641-2 
Occurrences from Ireland, No. 3, 


April 22 ° ‘ 1642 
A speedy Post, with more News from 

Hull ° . 1642 
The Heads of all the Proceedings of 

both Houses of Parliament 1642 


A Continuation of the Weekly Occur- 

rences in Parliament, May 16—23; 

as also other Occurrences upon Sa- 

turday May 20 ‘ 1642 
A perfect Diurnal of the Passages in 

Parliament, No. 4, June13—20 ©1642 
Special Passages ° 1642 
A perfect Diurnal, No. 1, (a continu- 

ation of Special Passages) July 3 1642 
A Diurnal and Particulars of the last 

Week’s Daily Occurrences, from. his 

Majesty, in several Places, July 


16-—26 ‘ : 1642 
Special and considerabie Passages, No. 

1, Aug. 16 . 1642 
England’s Memorable Accidents, Oct. 3 1642 
Weekly Intelligence, Oct. 11 1642 
A grand Diurnal of the Passages in 

Parliament, Nu. 1, Nov, 28 1642 
The latest remarkable Truth 1642 
News from Germany ° 1642 
A Grand Journal ° 1642 
A perfect Relation =~ ~ ~4642 


True Newes from our Navie now at 
Sea, Nov. 6—=13 . 

The Kingaom’s Weekly Intelligencer, 
No. 1, Dec. 20—27 . 1642 

Mercurius Aulicus ; a Diurnal, com- 
Municating the Intelligence and 

Affairs or the Court to the Use of 

the Kingdom, from Oxford, Jan. 1 1642-3 

*rtain Intormations, No. 1, Jan. 9=— 

26 . : ‘ 1642-3 

The Daily Intelligencer of Court, City, 

pttd Country, No. Jan. 30 

The Spie, commu nicating dntelligence 
from Oxiord, No. 3, Jan. 20 

Anu-Aulicus, No. 1, Fev. 6 

Mercurius Anglicus, No. 1, Feb. 7 
lercurius Civicus, or Londun Jatglli- 
&cucer, No. 3, May 12 1543 


1642 


1642-3 


1642-3 
1642-3 
1642-3 


Mereyrius Rusticus, the first Week, , 

May 2 . . 1643 
Tke Parliament's Scout’s Discovery, 

No. 1, June 916 . 1644 
A Weekly Account, No. 1, July 3— 

10 ‘ . 1643 
Wednesday’s Mercury, No. 1, Julyrg 31643 
Mercurius Britannicus, No, 1, Aug. 


16——22 . es 1643 
The Scotch Intelligencer; or, the 
Weekly News from Scotland and 
the Court, No. 1. Aug. 30—Sept. 
1643 


7 , . 
The True Informer, No. 1, Sept. 23— 

30 . ° 1643 
The Scottish Mercury, No. 1, Oct. 5 1643 
New Christian Uses upon the Weekly 

true Passages and Proceedings, &c. 

No. 1, Oct. 7 , 1643 
The Scotch Dove, No. 3, Sept. g3o— 


Oct. 20 ‘ : 1643 
The Welch Mercury, No. 3, Oct. 21—= 
28 . 1643 


Mercurius Cambro-Britannicus; Bri- 
tish Mercury, or Welch Diurnal, 
No. 1, Oct. 2330 ° 164% 

The compleat Intelligencer and Re- 
solver, No. 1, Oct. 27—Nov. 2 1643 

Informator Rusticus, No. 1, Nov. 3 = 1643 

Remarkable Passayes, No. 1, Nov.8 1543 

Mercurius Usbanus, No.2, Nov.g = 1643 

The Kingdom's Weekly Post, No. 1, 


Nov. 29 . 1643 
A Coranto from beyond Seas, No. =. 3643 
Britannicus Vapulans, No. 1 1643 


Mercurius Vapulans; or, the Whip- 
ping of poor British Mercury, by 
Mercurius Urbanus, younger Bro- 
ther to Aulicus, No. 1, Nov. 2 1643 

Mercurius, Xc. Jan. 1723 1643-4 

The Spy, communicating Intelligence 


from Oxford, Jan. 23-30 1643°4 
The Military Scribe, No, 3, Feb. 

19-26 ° : 1643-4 
Britain’s Remembrancer, No. 1, Mar. 

42—19 , ° 1643-4 
Mercurius Aulico-Mastix, No. 1, f 

April 12 ° fia. 3644 
A true and perfect Journal of the War- 

res in England, April 14 ; 1644 
The Weekly News from Foreign 

Parts beyond the Seas, May 1 1644 
The Flying Post, No. 4, May 10 1644 


Intelligence from the South Borders 
of Scotland, written from Edia- 
burgh, March 13 May 13 1644 

Chief Heads of each Day's Proceeds 


ings in Parliament, May 8-15 1944 
An exact Diurnal, No. Ty May 15 1644 
Mercurius Fumigosus, or the Smecing 

Nocturnal, No. 1, June 7 1544 
Mercurius Hibernicus, printed at Bris- sin 


tol _ ‘ 
A particulur Relation of the most 


remarkable Occurrences from toe 
. - . . = 
United Forces ia the North, No. 3, 


‘ 
pe Ieelo . . 
























































































The Cavalier’s Diurnal ° 

Tie Court Mercury, No. 1, June 22—= 
July 2 ‘ 

Le Mercure Anglois, July 10 

The London Post, No. 1, July 3o— 
Aug. 6 : : 

Mercurius Somniosus, Aug. 2 

The Country Messenger, or the Faithe 
ful Foot Post, No. 1, Sept. 13—=2 

Perfect Passages of Proceedings in 
Parliament, No. 2, Oct. 22 

The Monthly Account. ° 

Mercurius Problematicus 

A true Collection of Weekly Passages, 
Jan. ro ° ° 


Good News for England; or, a Re) a 
tion of more Victories obtained by 
the Sweads against the King of 


1644-5 
The Phenix of Europe, No. 1, Jan. 16 1644-5 
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1644 England’s Remembrancer of London's 
Integrity, No. 2, Feb. 11 1645.6 
1644 Anexact and true Collection of Week. ’ 
1644 ly Passages, to shew the Error of 
the Weekly Pamphlets, by Autho. 
1644 rity, to be enumerated from Month 
1644 to Month, Jan. 1—Feb. 16 
An exact and true Collection of the 
1644 most remarkable Preceedings of 
Parliament and Armies, Feb, 16— 
1644 March 2 , y 
1644 General News from all Parts of Chris- 
1644 tendom, No. 1, May 6 1646 
The Military Actions of Europe, col- 
lected weekly for the Tuesday's 
Post, No. 1, Oct. 13—20 1646 
Mercurius Candidus, No. 1, Nov. 20 1646 
Diutinus Britannicus, No. 1, Nov.’ ” 
25—Vec. 2 ‘ 1646 


1645-6 


1645-6 


Denmark, fan. 16—19 1644-5 Papers from the Scots Quarters, No. 1 1646 
The moderate Messenger, No. 1, The London Post, No. 1, Dec. 31— 

Feb. 3 ° ° 1644-5 Jan. 7 ° ° 1646-7 
The Western Informer, No.1, March 2 1644-5 Heads of chief Passages in Parlia- 
The moderate Intelligencer, No. 1, ment, No. 1, Jan 12 1646-7 

March 6 r ° 1644-5 Mercurius Dogmaticus, No. 1, Jan. 13 1646-7 
Mercurius Hibernicus, printed in Lon- Mercurius Candidus; Weekly News; 

don 1644-5 No. 1, Jan. 20—27 : 1646 7 


The Weekly Post Master, April 13 

MercuriusVeridicus, No. 1, Apriliz— 
1g , , 

The Parliament’s Post, No. 1, May 


1645 Mercurius Aulicus, No. 1, Feb. 3 1646-7 
A perfect Summary of the Chief Pas- 

1645 sages in Parliament, No. 1, Feb. 19 1646-7 
Mercurius Britannicus, No. 1, June 


6—13 ; . 1645 17—24 . ° 1647 
The Exchange Intelligencer, No. 3, The Armies Post, No. 1, July 8 1647 
May 15 , : 1645 A Diary of the Proceedings of the 
Mr. Peter’s Report from the Army, Treaty, No. 1, July 17 1647 
No. 1, July 26 : 1645 ‘The modern Intelligencer, No. 1, 
The City Scout, No. 4, Aug. 19 1645 Aug 19 ° / 1647 
Aulicus his Hue and Cry set forth Mercurius Melancholicus ; or, News 
after Britennicus , 1645 from Westminster and other Parts, 
Mercurius Anti-Britannicus * 1645 No. 1, Sept. 4-11 : 1647 
The Kingdom’s Weekly Post, Oct 15 1645 Mercurius Pragmaticus, No. 1, Sept. 
The Cities \\cekly Post 1645 14——2!1 ' r 1847 
A Packet of Letters from Sir Tho. Mercurius Clericus, or News from 
Fairtax his @uarters, with Papers Syon, No. 1, Sept. 17—=24 1647 
intercepted! concerning the Designs Mercurius Anti-Melancholicus, No. F 
of the King’s Forces, Oct. 30 1645 1, Sept. 13 —24 Radar 1047 
The Kingcom’s Scout, No. 3, Nov. Mercurius Anti-Pragmaticus, No. 1; P 
25—Dec. 2 os ° 1645 Sept. 233° - wt m4 
A Diary, or an exact Journal of the Mercurius Populus, No. 1, Nov. i 64° 
most remarkable Proceedings of both 11 . ’ i 
Fiouses of Parliament ° 1645 Mercurius Rusticus, News from the - 
Perfect Passages of each Day’s Pro- several Counties, Nov. 12 194) 
ceedings, &c. . 1645 Mercurius Eellicus, No. 1, Nov. 13 9647 
Pesiect Occurrences of Parliament, a 


the chief Collections of Letters for 
the Army ° ° 
Engiand’s Remembrancer, No. 1, 
Jan. 14 ° . 
Meicurtus Candidus, No. 7, Jan. 28 
Jasvary’s Account; giving a fuil and 
true Relation of all the remarkable 
Passages of that Month this present 
\ car . 
Meicorius Actdemicus, Fed 2 


” = - 
27meicw. oO 


Pie Mocerste Messenger, No. ay Jan. 


. 
iv 


20 . . se 
The moderate Intelligencer, No. 98 1647 
146% WMercurius Medicus, or a sovereign 7 
es Salve for these sick Times, No. 3 1647 


1445-6 Mercurius Morbicus 3 or, News 4 
1645-6 Westminster and other Paris, \0% 647 
I, 2s 3 bd s 
Mercurius Diabolicus, or Hell’s asin 1647 
ligencer : ° 4647 


1642-6 Mercurius Vapulan i, ta 
bf P Irissimus 1047 


1645-6 Mcrcurius Mercuriorum stu ¢' 
The Kingcom’s Weekly Post, No. 3; oi 
1645-6 Dec 28—Jan. 5 sercusis 
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Mercurius Flencticus, No. 1, Jan. 
21—Feb. 7 a . . 1647-8 
Mercurius Melancholicus, No. 1, 
ain i . . 1637-8 
The Armies modest Intelligencer, Jan. 
26 . . 1647-8 
The Kingdom's faithful Scout, Feb. 


2 . : 1647 $ 
Mercurius Criticus, No. 1, April 13 1643 
Mercurius Academicus, No 3, April 

15 : : 1648 
Mercurius Veridicus, No. ¥, April zz 1648 
Mercurius Urbanicus, May 9 1638 


Mercurius Poeticus, No. 1, May 13 1648 
Mercurias Britannicus again alive, No. 

1, May 16 ° 1648 
Mercutius Honestus, or, News from 

Westminster, No. 1, May I2—19 ©6148 
Mercurius Censorius, News ‘rom the 

Isle of Wight, No. 1, May 25— 


June 1 : . 1648 
The Parliament Kite, or the Vell-tale 

Bird, No. 5, May Il—-june 16 16438 
Mercurics Psitacns, June 21 1648 


The Parli.ment Vulture, No. 3, June 
1§—22 ; : 1€48 
A perect Diary of Passages of the 
_ King’s Army, June 19 —26 1633 
the Feritanent’s Screech-ow!: or, In- 
telligence trom several Parts, No. 


he “A ror 7 } 
The Moderate, No 1, July ryamyzQ 1638 
SRE felanchalici.c RT J 
““CFcuriys Niclancholicus, No. I, July 


The Royal Diurnal, No. 1, July25— 
Oe : ; — 
sercurius Anglicus, No: x, Aug. 3 1645 


lerenris a. * 
Mercuriys Aguaticus, Aug. II 1648 


Her frat ; ‘” 
' trmes TAUCUS, NO I, Aug. 17 1643 


Mercurius Fidelicus, No. 1, Aug. 
I7—24 “a . 
The Parliament Porter, or Door-keep- 
trot the House of Commons, No. 
, 2 Aug. 2128 ; 1648 
— “nus, Antiu-Mercurius, No. I; 
Toe 19 - ° 1648 
ne Treaty traverst, No. 3, Sept. 26 1648 
ercurio Volpo-.e, No. by Sept. 48— 
sear gle ane. - 1648 
gaa Militaris, No. 1, Oct. 1o— 
; ' 1648 
ue Informer, or Monthly Mere 


C! - x 7 
1 22N0. ry Oct. z—Nog. 8 1°48 
a Nonsence his Collections, No. 

1, Noy. 27 1648 


ass 


“SS Concerning the King, the 
Army, City, and Kingdom, No. 4, 
&¢ 6 : : 1648 
oderate Inte!ligencer, No. 1, 
ATra; ee ? a - 1643 
“ey or News from He}. brought 
nas ey: by Mereusius Ache- 
Mereus we he 0. 1, Dee. es 1643 
, perstalis, No. 1, Dee. 


frest, t 


a—™Ir 


leic v 


a ,; 1648 
wus Impzrtialis, No. 3, Dec. 12 1648 


Packets of Letters from Scotland, &e. 


No. 1 : . 1648 
Mercurius Insanus Insanissimus, No.2 1448 
Mercurius Anti-Mercurius 1638 
Mercurius Gallices, No. 3 1648 
Mercurius PuSlicus, No. 3 16,3 
Mercurius Domesticus, Naz 1633 
Mercurius Caledonius ° 16:3 
Mercurius Scoticus ' 1643 
The Colchester Spie, No. 1 1548 
Mercurius Catholicus, No. 2 . 1533 


Mercurius Melancholicus ; communi- 
cating the grand Affairs of the King- 
dom, especially from Westminster 
and the Head Quarters, No. 3, Dec. 
25—Jan.1 ; 1548-9 
Heads of a Diary,. collected out of the 
journals of both Houses of Pariia- 
ment, No. §, Dec. 26—-Jan. 2 1638 
The Kingdom's faithful Post, Jan. & 33-9 
Th: Army’smodest Inteil genter, Jan. 


I9—26 ° . 1643-9 
The Kingdom’s faithful and impartial 

Scout, No. 1, Feb. 2—9 1648-9 
The impartial Intelligencer, No. 3, 

Marci I—7 - 7 1643-9 
A modest Narrative of Inteilizence, 

fictest for the Republic of England 

anc ireland, No. 1, April 7 1839 


Mercurius Eleacticus, No. 1, April rz 1039 
The Man in the Moon, No. 1, April 


Iu—17 . . 1049 
Continued Heads of perfect Passages 

in Parliament, Apri! 29 ; 1649 
Mercurius Pragmaticuz, for King 

Charies Il. Aprii24 : 1649 


Mercurius Miliaris, No. 3, April2g 1649 
Eneland’s moderate Messenger, No. i, 
April 23-30 ° ° 1639 
ius Britannicut, No.1, Mayg = 1049 
Mercurius Britasnicut, No.1, Ma) 4 
The perfect Weekly Account, May 


2—9 ; 164 
Mercurius Melancholicus, No. 1, May 
2I . . 1039 
Mercurius Philo-Monarchicus, No.3, | 
Way 14—21 . . a 
Mercurius Pacificus, May 25 1659 
fercurips Republicus, No. 1, May 
2i—2 . . Te 39 
eles. . ‘ 16 
Mercurius Verox es # +9 
The Metropolitan Nuncio, No.3,June 
13 . . 1049 
> : . 
he moderate Mercury, No 1, june 
k 21 1039 


2) rnalo? fect Passages 
A Luesdaies Journal of perfect Pa 


Parliament, No.1, July 1G—23 1049 
ae + - . z he : - 
Mercurius Careiinus, No 1, July 20 049 


és suiatul Messenger, No. I, 
The Ar.es palates LeSSTNgECT, « 


~ 


4 * 3639 

Au... & : , 

roa: Britain's 22inful Messenger, No, 

. i. a 

—i6 to 

I, aug GIS o ° i 49 
Mercurius Hioernits, 0. 1, Aug. 39 . 
virtues . . 96 , 


ow SEM. ° 


: ‘ ' . ‘lo osencer Sent. 24 
- Veer.) Inte. igen ’ . ‘ 
The = my 1649 


A brief Relation of sume AGuiss Civil 
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and Military, No. 1, Sept. 24— 


Oct. 3 ° itses 1649 
Several Proceedings in Parliament, 
No. 1, Oct. 2——g . 1649 


A brief Relation of some Affairs and 
Transactions, Civil and Military, 
both Foraigne and Domestique, li- 
¢ensed by Gualter Frost, Esquire, 
secretary to the Councrll] of State, 
according to the direction of the late 
Act, No. 4, Oct. 23 ° 

A pertect Diurnal of some Passages of 
the Armies in England and Jreland, 
licensed by the Secretary of the Ar- 
my, No. 1, Dec. 20—27 ° 1649 

Trish Monthly Mercury, No. 1, Jan. 
30——Feb. 6 e ° 1649-50 

Several Proceedings ° 1649 50 

The Royal Diurnail, No. 4, March 
19 . . 1649 50 

Mercurius Elencticus, No. 1, April 22 1650 

Mercurius Politicus, No. 1, June 6<= 


1649 


13 ° . ° 1650 
Mercurius Pacificus ‘ 1650 
TruesInt: lligence trom the Head Quar- 

ters, No. 3, July 23 . 1650 
The best and most pertect Intelligen- 

cer, No. 3, Aug. 8 ° 16:0 


The Character of Mercurius Politicus 1650 


The second Character of Mercurius 
Politicus ° ° 1650 

Mercurius Anglicus, No. 1, Sept. 24 
—Oct. 1 . ‘ 1650 

Mercurius Helonicus, No 1. 1650 


The faithful Scout, No. 1, Dec. 27<= 

Jan. 3 ° ‘ 
Mercurius Pellonius, No. x, Jan. 28 

=m Feb. 4 ° ° 1650-3 
The Hue and Crie after Mercurius 

Elencticus, Britannicus, Melancho- 

licus, and Aulicus , 1651 
Mercurius Pragmaticus revived, No. 2, 

June 30 , : 165% 
Mescurius Icommaticus, No. 5, July 8 1651 
Mercurius Scoticus, No 1, July 18 

Aug. 4 ° ° 16513 
The Armies Intelligencer, No. 5, 

Aug. § ° : 165% 
The ‘L:ue Informer, No. 1, Aug. 28 1651 


16S0-1 


The Diary, No. 1, Sept. 22—29 165K 
The French litelligencer, No. 1, Nov. 
1u-—-26 : 165% 


The Dutch Spy, No. t,March 1725 1651-2 
lercurius Phrenecticus, No. a, March 


2 : ; : 1652 
Be:curius Democritus, a Nocturnal ; 

or, News from the World in the 

Moon, No 7, April I—7 ‘ 1652 


fercurivs Zeteticus, hebdomeda pri- 

ma, April 22 ‘ ° rf 52 
The imme, ecto Presbyter, April 22 1652 
Tire Frenen Occurrences, Nu 1, May 

om 17 , 
Intelligence of the Civil Warin Frarce, 

* 
Me. by May tomr7 , 1652 
Nier< vPiits Hie aelly 


1652 


“S, or the Weeping 
Phissopher, Neva, junc 21—23 3652 


Mercurius Britannicus, No, 1, July 
19—26 ‘ ‘ 

Mercurius Cambro-Britannicus ;_ or 
News from Wales ° , 16¢3 

Mercurius Civicus, No. 1, Aug. 11 ite 

Mercurius Mastix, faithfully lashing , 
2ll Scouts, Mercuries, Posts, and 
others, No. 1, Aug. 20—27 

The Laughing Mercury 3 ors true and 
periect News from the Antipodes, 
No. 22, Aug. 25——Sept. $ ‘ 

The Dutch Intelligencer, No. 15 Sept. 
2—3 ; , 

The Weepers, or Characters of the 
Diurnals. 

Mercurius Democritus, his last Will 
and Testament ° . 1653 

The Flying Eagle, No. 1, Dec. 4 1652 

Moderaté Publisher of every Day's 


16:3 


1653 
1653 


Intelligence . . 1652 
A true and perfect Diurnal, No. 1, 

Dec. 20—27 ° ‘ 1652 
The Army’s Scout ‘ 1652-3 
The True Informer, Jan. 6 1652-3 
The Loyal Intelligencer, No. 73, Jan. 

wha 652 3 
The Politique Informer, No. 1, Jan. 

30 , ° 1652-3 
Perfect Occurrences . 1652-3 
Vhe Faithful Post, Feb. 4——a 1652-3 
The Moderate MesSenger, No. 1, 

Feb. 27 ° 1652+9 


Mercurius Poeticus, comprising the 
Som ot all Intelligence, Foreign and 
Domestic, No.1, Feb. 20——27 = 3852-3 
Mercutius Aulicus, No. 1, March 13 
—20 . ° 1652-3 
Mercurius Pragmaticus, No. 1) June 
18 . ® 
The Daily Proceedings of the Armies 
by Sea and Land, under the Com. 
mand of his Excelleney the Lord 
General Cromwell, by Authority, 
une 17 ° : 
Mercurius Rhadamanthus, the Chief 
Jodge of Hell, his Circuit through 
ail the Courts of Law in England, 
No. 1, June 20—27 . 1653 
True ano perfect Duteh Diurnal, July 3 1654 
Several Proceedings of Parliament, 


1653 


1653 


No. 1, July 4 i ; 1653 
The Impartial Intelligencer, No. 2) 
July 12 P 1654 


Mercurius Classicus, No. 1, August 1655 
The Loyal Messenger, No. 1, Aug. 10 1053 
A fotther Continuance of the Grand j 

Political {pform:er, &c. Sept- 14 1653 
The Moderate Publisher, No. 1, Oct.7 1653 
Great Britain's Post, No. 136, Nov. 2 et 
Mercurias Nu!las : ; 53 
The true Intormer, Dec. 30—Jan. 6 16534 
Th- Polit:que Pust, No. 12; Jaa. 4 

-— IT P e 1653-4 
The.Grand Politique Post, Jan. 17, #8534 
Pestect Occurrences, No. 1, Fed. 6 39534 
Mercurtus Pocticus. No. 2, Rioren 8 1053-4 


‘ 
fercurius Aulicus Vian 2° ab ht 
Mercurlus aAulicus, No. j; vi Pertect 





1652 
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Pérfect Occurrences, No. 1, April 21 
The Blood’s Almanack, or Monthly 
Observations and Predictions 
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1654 ple; published by Order, No. 1, 
Dec. 31—Jan. 7 ° 1659-60 
1654 Anexact Account of the Daily Pro- 


’ Perfect Diurnal Occurrences, No. fy ceedings in Parliament, No, 56, 
May 8 : “. 1654 Jan. 6—13 ‘ ‘ 1659-60 
The Weekly Post, No. 177, May 1-8 1654 A perfect Diurnal of every Day's Pro- 
‘ Mercurius Fumigosus, or the Smoking ceedings in Parliament, Feb. 21, 
Nocturnal, No. 1, June 7 ° 1654 No.1 . , 1659-60 
Mercurius Jocosus, or the Merry Mer- The Phanatique Intelligence, No. 1 1659-60 
‘ cury, July r4——24 : 1654 A perfect Diurnal of Proceedings in 
The Observator, No. 1, Oct. 31 1654 the Conventicle of Phanatiques, No. 
. Mercurius Politicus, from Feb. 4 1654-5 1, March 19 : 1659-60 
Certain Passages of every Day's [ntel- Mercurius Phanaticus, No. 1, March 
ligence, No. x, Sept. 7 ; e655 21 . ; 1659-60 
The Public Intelligencer, No. 1, Oct. Mercurius Honestus, No. 1, March 
- 13 . : 1655 a . : 1659-60 
3 The Public Advertiser, No. 1, May 19 Mercurius Fumigosus, No. 1, March 
—26 -. ° 1657. 28 , . . 1660 
" The Public Adviser, No. 1, May26 1657 Merlinus Phanaticus, No. 1 166 
The Weekly Information, No. 1, July His Majestie’s gracious Letter and De- 
2 20 ain : : 1657 — claration sent co the House of Peers 
4 Mercurius Meretrix, July 17 1658 by Sir Juhn Grenvill, Knt. from 
; A perfect Diurnal of every Day’s Breda ; and readin the House May 1 1660 
Proceedings in Parliament, No. 1, Mercurius Publicus ; comprising the 
; Feb. 21 ° . 1658-9 Sum of Forraigne Intelligencg, with 
A seasonable Speech made by a wore the Affairs now in Agitation in Eng- 
: thy Member of Parliament in the land, Scotland, and Ireland. For 


; House of Commons, concerning the 
Other House, March : 

3 The faithful Scout, No. 1, April 16 
—2 ‘ : 

Mercurius Democritus, No. 2, May 3 

The Weekly Intelligence, No. 3, 

May 10 ° ° 

The Weekly Post, No. 1, May 3-10 

The Moderate Informer of a!] Occur- 
rences at Home and Abroad, May § 
—I2 ° ° 

The Weekly Account, on the Esta- 
blishment of a Free State, No- ty 
May 25 : ; 

Mercurius Pragmaticus, June 20 

A particular Advice from the Office of 
Intelligence near the Old Exchange, 
and also Weekly Occurrences from 
Foreign Parts, No. 1, June 23-30 

Occurrences from Foreign Parts, No. 
I, July 319 . ° 


idem, in gto, with the Prince’s Arms, 


by Marsh, in Changery Lane 
The Weekly Intelligencer of the Com- 
monwealth, No. 1, July 19-26 
‘The Portiomnontes y Intelligencer, Nov. 
2 . 7 ° 
The Pasliamentary Intelligencer, com- 
prehending the Sum of Foreign In- 
telligence, No. 1, Dec. 19-26 
The Loyal Scout, No. 1, Dec. 19-—26 
The Parliamentary Intelligence, No. 
1, Dec. 26 
A-la-mode 3 Paris, Dec. 29, half a 
sheet in folio, ur the Diurnalin verse 
The Parliamentary Iutelligencer, com- 
prising the Sum of Foreign Intelli- 
gence, with the Affairs now in agi- 
tation in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land; for luformation of the Peo- 








Information of the People. Pub- 
1659 ~—lished by Order of the Council of 

State, No. 22, May 24—-31 1660 
1659 Mercurius Veridicus, Nu. 1, June 12 1660 
1659 The Votes of buth Houses, No. 3, 


June 20 , ; 1660 
165g The wandering Whore, No. 2 1660 
1659 The Kingdom's Intelligencer, Nov. 

26 166@ 


The Kingdom's Intelligencer of the 
1659 Affairs now in Agitation in England, 
Scotland, and Ireiand ; together wich 
Foraign Intelligence. To prevent 
166g = false News. Published by Autho- 
1659 _—s rity, No. 1, Dec. 3t-=/an. 7 1569-8 
Mercurius Caledonius ; comprising the 
Affairs in Agitation in Scotland, 
with a Survey of Foreign [nteili- 
1659 = gence, Dec. 51—Jun $ 
Merourius Publicus, No. 1, Jan. 3— 
1659 ~—«10 : . 1660-8 
' The Intelligencer, July 1 ° 1664 
1659 The Kingdom's Intelligencer of the 
Affairs now in Agitation in Eng- 
1659 land, Scotland, and Ireland 5 No. #, 
Dec. 29g—Jan. 5 ° 
1659 The Intelligencer ; published for the 
Satisfaction and Information of the 
People. With I rvilege, [By Ro- 
1659. ger L'Estrangs, Esq.] No. 1, Aug. 
1659 41 . . 1663 
; DR. MEADe 
1659 During almost half a century he was 
6 at the head of his p:ofession; which 
1959 brought Lim in one year upwards of 
seven thousand pounds, and between 
five and six for several years. The 
clergy, and in general all men of learu- 
lng, were welcome to his advice; and his 
LLP duors 
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doors were open every morning to the 
most indigent, whom he frequently as- 
sisted with money; so that, notwithstand- 
ing his great gains, he did not die very 
rich. He was @ most generous patron of 
learning and learned men, in all sctences, 
and in every country; by the peculiar 
maznificence of bis disposition, making 
the private gains of his profession an- 
swer the end of a princely fortune, and 
valuing thei only as they enabled him 
to become more extensively useful, and 
thereby to satisfy that greatness of 
mind which will transmit his name to 
posterity with a lustre not inferior to 
that which attends the most distinguished 
character of antiquity, To him the se- 
veral counties of Eugland, and our colo- 
nies abroad, applied for the choice of 
their physicians. No foreigner of any 
learning, taste, or even curiusity, ever 
came two England without being intros 
duced to Dr. Mead; and he was conti- 
nually consule d by the physicians of the 
continent. tis large and spacious house 
in Great Ormond-street became a repo- 
sitory of all that was curious in nature 
er in art, to wlich his extensive cor- 
respondence with the learned in all parts 
of Europe not a litthe contributed. The 
King of Naples sento request a collec- 
tion of all his works, presented him 
with the two first volumes of Sig. Bajardi, 
and invited him to his owu palace: and, 
through the hands of M. de Bose, he fre- 
quently had the honour of exchanging 
presents with the King of France. Ile 
built a gallery for his favourite furniture, 


his pictures, and his antiquities. His lie » 


brary, as appears by the printed cata- 
Jogue of it, consisted of 6592 numbers, 
containing upwards of 10,000 volumes, 
mm which he spared nu expense for scarce 
and ancient editions. It is remarkable 
that many of tis books sold for more 
than they bad -cost him. His pictures 
also were chosen with so much judyment, 
that they produced 5417!. 11s.; about 
six or seven hundred pounds more than 
he gave forthem. Nor did he make this 
great collection for his own use only, 
but freely opeued it to public inspection, 
Ingenious men were sure of finding at 
Dr. Mead’s the best helps in all their 
undertakings; and scarcely any thing 
curious appeared in Eneland but under 
his patronage. By his singular humanity 
and goodness, * he conquered even envy 
atself;”” a compliment which was justly 
peid him ina dedication, by the Editér 
of Lord Bacon’s Works, wD 1730. He 
Sonstantly kept in pay a great number 
1 


of scholars and artists of alt kinds who 
were at work for him, or far the public 
He was the friend of Pope, of Halley, 
and of Newton; and placed their ~ 
traits in his house, with those of Siiake. 
speare and Milton, near the busts of 
their great masters, the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. 

The sale of the first part of his co. 
lection, consisting of 3280 articles, bevan 
Nov. 18, 1754, and lasted 28 days, Tie 
second sale, contajning 3461 articles 
besides some out of the Catalogue, ~ 
yan April 7, 1755, and lasted 29 days, 
(Lhe 29th day’s sale is wanting in most 
copies of the catalogue, having been 
printed separately atterwards, and gelie 
vered by itself.) The pictares were sold 


in three days, March 20—22, 1755; the. 


prints and drawings in 14 nights, begin. 
ning Jan. 13,1755. The gems, bronzes, 
busts, and antiquities, in five days, from 
March 11; and the coins were sold ia 
eizht, from February 11 to 19, 1755. 
Hlis collection produced, 
sd, 
57 days® sale of books, including 
191, 19s. 6d. for 15 book- 
cases, - ~ - 5518 10 11 
“ $ ditto of pictures - $417 11 0 
14 ditto of prints and drawings 1908 14 6 
8 ditto of cuins and medals =: 1977 17 0 
5 ditto of antiquities, &c. 3246 15 6 





£16,069 8 11 


Dr. Mead never took a fee of any 
clergyman but one, and that was Mr, 
Robert Leake, fellow of St. John’s col. 
lege, Cambridge; who, being fallen mto 
a valetudinarian state, dabbled rather tho 


much with the writings, and followed - 


too closely some of the preseriptions, of 
the celebrated Dr. Cheyne. Being 
greatly emaciated in a course of ume, 
by keeping too ‘strictly to that gentle. 
man’ 
rules, where the case required a different 
treatment, his friends advised him t 
apply to Dr. Mead; which he did, gomg 
directly to London, to wait on the doctor, 
and telling him that “ he had hitherto 
observed Cheyne’s directions, a laid 
down in his printed books.” Mead ‘ 
proud man, and passionate) ina 
damned Cheyne and his regimen. Fol- 
low my prescriptions,” said he, “ a! | 

will set you up again.” Mr. Leake a. 
mitted; aud, beginning to find some re 
nefit, he asked the doctor every 10% ot 
then, whether it might not be prope’ 
him to follow at the same time such va 
such a prescription of Cheyne; *” 


Mead tovk ill, Whea the well yore 


$ regimen, m-sapplying perhaps his 


ee | 






= —_ = ae 


patient was got pretty weil again, he 
asked the doctor what tees he desired or 
expected from him, ‘*Sir,” said the 

nvsician, ** 1 have never yet, in the 
whole course of my practice, taken or 
demanded xnvy the least fee from any 
clesyman; but, since you have been 
pleased, contrary to what I have met 
with in any other gentleman of your pros 
fession, to prescribe to me, rather than 
tu follow my prescriptions, when you had 
commitred the care of your recotery to 
my skill and trust, you must not take it 
amiss, nor will, L hope, think it unfair, 
if [demand ten guineas of you.” The 
money, though not perhaps without some 
jntle reluctance, was paid down. The 
doctor at the same time told Leake, 
“You may come to ine again before you 
qut London.” He did so; and Mead 
returned to him six guineas out of the 
ten guineas which he had received. 

JUHN NICHOLS, THE AUTHOR, 

Son of Edward and Anne Nichols, was 
born at Islington, Feb. 2, 1744-5; and 
recewed his education in that village, at 
the academy of Mr, John Shield. 

His original designation was to the 
royal navy ; which was rendered abortive 
by a relation’s death. 

In 1757, before he was quite thirteen, 
he was placed under the care of Mr. 
Bowyer ; wlio ina short time received him 
into his confidence, and intrusted to him 
the management of his printing-office. 

[i 1765 he was sent to Cambridge, to 
treat with the University -for a lease of 
their exclusive privilege of printing. But, 
that learned body having determined to 
Keep the property in their own bands, he 
inthe following year (having previously 
become a freeman of London, and a li- 
veryman of the company of Stationers) 
entered into partnership with his master ; 
with whom, in 1767, he removed from 
Whitefriars into Red Lion-passage, Fleet- 
street. This union continued till the 
death of Mr, Bowyer, in 1777. 

In August 1778, he became associa- 
ted with his friend Mr. David Henry in 
the management of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
eazine ; and since that time gota single 
month has elapsed, in which he has not 
written several articles in that Miscel- 
any; someof them with his name, or 
ts iMitials ; and others (as is essential to 
* periodical work) anonymously, But 

© can truly say, that he never wrote 
a singie line, either in the Magazine or 
Clewhere, that he would not at the time 
*ePstqcion, had it been necessary, or 

“), {© Row wishes to recal. 

Moxtupy Mag. Nou, 256, 
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Tn 1781 he was elected an honorary 
meinber of the Society of Antiquaries at 
Edinburgh ; aud In 1785 received the 
same distinction from the Society of An- 
tiguaries at Perth, 

In December 1784 he was elected ine 
to the Common Council, for the ward of 
Farringdon Without; whence, in 1786, 
on a violent collision of parties, he wag 
ousted. In the summer of 1787, he was 
unanimously re-elected, and received 
from Mr, Alderman Wilkes the unsolis 
cited appointment of one of the de pus 
ties of the ward, 

Atthe end of 1797, onthe death of 
Mr. Wiikes, he withdrew from his scat 
in the Common Council; but in the fol- 
lowing year, on the pressing solicitation 
of some of his friends, again accepted 
of it. 

In 1804, he attained the summit of 
his ambition—in being elected Master of 
the Stationers’ company. 

' On the 8th of January, 1807, by an 
accidental fall, he fractured one of his 
thighs; and, on the 8h of February 
1808, experienced a far greater calamity, 
in the destruction of his printing-office 
and warehouses, with the whole of their 
valuable contents. 

Under these accumulated misfortunes, 
sufficient to have overwhelmed a much 
stronger mind, he was supported by the 
consolatory balm of friendship, and the 
offers of unlimited pecuniary assistance ; 
till, cheered by unequivocal marks ot 
public and private approbation (not to 
mention motives’ of a higher and fae 
superior nature) he had the resolution to 
apply with redoubled diligence to literary 
and typographical labours, 

In December 1311, having comn'*red 
the “ History of Leicestershire,” and 
nade a considerable progress in the vo. 
lumes in which this article appears, he 
bade a final adieu to civic honours ;—- 
intending also to withdraw from a busi- 
ness in which he has been for fifty-foue 

ears assiduously engaged, and hoping 
( Deo colente) to pass the evening of itte 
in the calm enjoyment of domestic trane 

illity. ' 
a a married, in 1766, to Anne 
daughter of Mr, William Cradock, of 

Leicester, and again in 1778, to Marita, 

daughter of Mr. Wilian Green, of 


Hinckley. Bg the first wife (who died 


in 1776) he has two daughters living, | 


1812; by the second (who died in 1778) 
ove son and four daughters. , md 
He never affected to possess any su- 


are uf erudition, ur to be pro. 
— 4M foundly 
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foundly versed in the learned languages ; 
gontent, if in plain and intelligible terns, 
either in conversation or in writing, he 
could contribute his quota of informa- 
tion or entertainment. 

The publications of which he has 
been either the author or the editor, are 
fit y seven in number. 
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JOURNAL 
OF 
A RESIDENCE IN INDIA; 
BY 


MARIA GRAHAM, 
In Ore Velume, 4to. 


{This is the most pleasing volume that, for a 
long time, has passed under our notice. 
Its manner often reminds us of the Turkish 
Travels of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
while its matter is equally novel and in- 
teresting. It has hitherto disgraced our 
Indian adventurers, that, absorbed in com- 
mercial og sordid calculations, they fail to 
record their observations in those distant 
tealms; so that to this day the lords of 
hicia are compelled to refer to works of 
foreigners, for accounts of the state of the 
gvontry and its inhabitants. We think, 
therefore, that Mrs. Gralam has performed 
an acceptable service to the literary world; 
and we congratulate her on the elegance, 
baste, and correct feeling which mark every 
page of her narrative. | 

Ee 

PERIOD. 
HE went to India carly in 1809, and 
the first months of her residence in 





‘vhat country were spent in Bombay; 


which, besides its importance as the third 
Fetish presidency in India, is interesting 
from its neighbourhood to some of the 
most ancientand magnificent monuments 
of Hindoo art. Of these, the cave of 
Elephanta is the most interesting, and 
perhaps it has been most frequently de- 
scribed, The island of Salsette is also 
rich in antiquities of the same kind, but 
it has attracted less nutice; and the ex- 
eavations of Carli, in the Mahratta 
mountains, are in «comparison recent! 

discovered. Curiosity induced her to 
visit all these places, and, when at the 
latter, to continue her journey to Poonah, 
the Mahratta capital. On her return to 
Bombay, she embarked for Ceylon, where 
she avr vod at Pointe de Galle, and tra- 
yelled along the coast as far as Negombo; 
@ierwards visiting Trincomaie, on the 
east side of the island, on her voyage to 
Madras. From Madras the writer went 


smedv Calcutta, which tcrainaied bes uarels 


1 





in India, as she only returned to ¢ 
Coromandel coast to embark for FE 
land, in the beginning of 1811; on 
after touching at the Cape of Good Hope 
and St. Helena, she arrived in the suins 
mer of the same year. 
LANDING AT BOMBAY, ' 

Aftera voyage from England of twenty 
weeks, we landed here on the 6th of 
this month, ina thick fog, which presaged 
the coming on of the rainy-season in thig 
part of India. On the new bunder, or 
pier, we found palankeens waiting te 
convey us fromthe shore. These palan. 
keens are litters, in which one may either 
lie down or sit upright, with windows 
and sliding doors; the modern ones are 
little carriages, without wheels; those 
anciently used were of a different form, 
and consisted of a bed or sofa, over which 
was an arch just high enough to admit 
of sitting upright: it was decorated with 
gold or silver beils and fringes, and had @ 
curtain to draw occasionally over the 
whole. The palankeen-bearers are heres 
called hamauls, (a word signifying cat 
rier;) they for the most part wear nothin 
but a turban, and a cloth wrapped roun 
the loins, a degree of nakedness which 
does not shock one, owing to the dark 
colour of the skin, which, as it is unusual 
to European eyes, has the effect of dress, 
These people come chiefly from the Mah- 
ratta country, and are of the combee 
or agricultural cast. Their wages are 
seven or eight rupees a-month ; they are 
a hardy race, and, if trusted, honest; 
but otherwise they consider theft ina 
cent, if not meritorious. 

PEOPLE OF BOMBAY- 

Leaving the bunder, we crossed the 
esplanade, which presented a gay ® 
intéresting scene, being crowded with 
people in carriages, on horseback and " 
foot. A painter might have studied al 
the varieties of attitude and motion, 1 
the picturesque figures of the koolicg 
employed in washing at their appropriate 
tanks or wells, which are numerous : 
the esplanade, each tank being surroun ; 
ed by broad stones, where groupes 
men and women are continually —— 
in beating the linen, while the better 
of native women, in their graceful = 
tume, reminding one of antique shee, 
tures, are einployed in reapers? a 
or carrying water from the neigh 0 #0 
wells. The Hindoo women wear @ ae 
buddice, with half sleeves, which ou 
bebind, and is generally made of co ~ ’ 
brocade. The shalie, a long pee 2 
coloured silk or cotton, ts wrapped at 


the waist in form of a petucual, leaves 
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leaves part of one leg bare, while the 
otier is covered to the ancle with long 
aod graceful folds, gathered up in front, 
«as to leave one end of the shalie to 
cross the breast, and form a drapery, 
which is sometimes thrown over the head 
asaveil. The Mussulman and Parsee 
women have nearly the same clothing, in 
addition to which they wear long loose 
trowsers. The hair is drawn back from 
the face, where the roots are often stained 
sed, and fastened in a knot behiad, 
The hands and feet of the native women 
are, in general, delicately shaped, and 
tre covered with rings and bangles, or 
bracelets, which sometimes conceal the 
arm as far as. the elbow, and the leg as 
far as the calf. As the food, lodging, 
and dress, of the lower class of natives, 
cost very little, it is common to see both 
the men and women adorned with massy 
tiags and chains of gold and silver, round 
their necks, arms, waists, and legs, and 
the toes and fingers decked with fine 
hligree rings, while the ears and nose are 
hung with pearls or precious stones. 
BOMBAY. 

I was informed that Bombay contains 
upwards of two hundred thousand inha- 
biants. The Europeans are as nothing 
in this number, the Parsees from six to 
eight thousand, the Mussulmans nearly 
the same number, and the remainder are 
Portuguese and Hindoos, with the excep- 
tion of about three or four thousand Jews, 
who long passed in Bombay for a sect of 
Mahometans, governed by a magistrate 
called the cazy of Israel: they willingly 
eat and converse with the Mussulmans. 
4 number of them are embodied among 
the marine sepoys, but most of them are 
low traders. The dwellings of the rich 
Natives are surrounded by virandas, 
equally necessary to guard against the 
mtemperate heat of the sun, and the 
monsoon rains;- they are generally 
punted in flowers and leaves of a green 
or red colour; those of the Hindoos have 
usually some of the fables of their my- 
thology represented on their walls. The 
houses are necessarily of great extent, 
fcause, if a man has twenty sons, they 
all continue to live under the same root, 
€ven when married; and uncles, brothers, 
Shs, and grandsons, remain together till 
the increase of numbers actually forces 
# part of the family to seek a new dwel- 
‘ng. The lower classes content theme 
vy re small hats, mostly of clay, 
a hoe ed with cadjan, a mat made of 
oa “ves of the Palmyra or cocoa-nut 

» plaited together. Some of these 
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huts are so small, that they only admit 
Sapient sete ee 
b s 1e0 he lies dawn, 
lhere is usually a small garden round 
each house, containing a few herbs and 
vegetables, a plantain tree and a cocoas 
nut or two, 
THE COCOASNUT, 

The cocoa-nut is the true riches of 
native Indian, The fruit forms a chief 
article of food during several months in 
the year, and from it the oil for the lamp 
is expressed, after being dried in the sun, 
The fibrous covering of the nut is steeped, 
and becomes like hemp, though more 
harsh; it is then called coir, and is used 
for making cordage of all kinds. The 
tarry, or toddy (which is a juice procured 
from the tree, by making an incision in 
the bark near the top, or cutting off one 
of the lower leaves, and applying an 
earthen pot to the aperture in the bark), 
when distilled, furnishes arrack; that 
which flows in the night is the sweetest, 
and, drank before sun-rise, it is very 
wholesome. The leaves cover the houses, 
and, two of them plaited together, torm 
a light basket-work cloak, which the pea. 
sants wear in the rainy season while 
transplanting the rice. When no longer 
capable of yielding fruit or tarry, the 
wood makes excellent water-pipes and 
joists and beams for houses. The Pal- 
myra, another tree of the family of 
palms, here called the brab, furnishes the 
best leaves for thatching, and the dead 
ones serve for fuel, The trunk is ap- 
plied to the same purposes as that of the 


cocoa-nut, and is said to resist the attacks” 


of the white ant. The brab grows on 

hills and stony places. The cocoa requires 

a low sandy soil, and much water, 
BOMBAY. 

The Fort of Bombay is said to be toa 
large tu be defended, if everan European 
enemy should effect a landing on the 
island, and no part of it is bomb-proot y 
besides which, the native houses within 
the walls are closely crowded together, 
very high, and mostly built of wood, 
The fort is dirty, hot, and disagreeable, 
particularly the quarter near the buaare 
gate, owing to the ruins of houses which 
were burnt down some wme ago, and 
have never been removed; but new 
buildings are in many places rising on 
the broken fragments of the old, so that 
the streets are become so uneven a fa 
render it disagreeable, if not dangerous, 
for carriages to pass thenogh them. The 
most important Fe ee ge cya 

ock- yar ; 
the fort is the dock-yaru, ped 
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dock is nearly finished, consisting of two 
basons, in the inner one of which there 
is already a seventy-four gun ship on the 
stocks. The old dock is still serviceable, 
though much out of repair, and too small 
to admit of a large ship; it was found a 
few inches too short to receive the Blen- 
heim, so that she could -not receive the 
repairs she required previous to her leav- 
ing India. The new dock is said to be 
complete and excellent in its kind; it is 
the work of Captain Cooper, of the Com- 
pany’s engineers. There is a steam- 
engine for pumping it dry, as it is sunk 
too low to be left dry by the tide at any 
season. Bombay is the only place in the 
Fast where the rise of tide is sufficient 
to construct docks on a large scale, the 
highest spring-tides having never been 
known to be above seventeen feet, and 
rarely more than fourteen. The docks 
are the Company’s property, and the 
King pays a high monthly rent for every 
ship taken into them. Near them is the 
castle, now used as an arsenal ; it belongs 
to the King, and the governor of Bombay 
is also styled the governor of the King’s 
caste of Bombay. The harbour is filled 
with vessels from all nations, and of all 
shapes, but the largest and finest of the 
foreigners are the Arabs. Our trade 
‘with them consists in horses, pearls, cof- 
fee, gums of various kinds, honey, and 
ghee, which is butter clarified and put 
into leathern jars. Besides these articles 
from Arabia; the Persian Gulf also fur- 
nishes dried fruits, ittur of roses, tobacco, 
yose-water, a small quantity of Schiraz 
wine, with a few articles of curidsity and 
Juxury, as books, worked slippers, and 
Sik shawls. The principal export from 
Fombay is raw cotton, which is chiefly 
drawn from the subject province of Gu- 
zerat, which likewise supplies ‘us with 
wheat, rice, aud cattle, besides vessels 
of earthen ware and metal for cooling 
liquors, cornelians, and other rare stones, 
Tic Laccadive and Maldive islands fure 
nish the greatest quantity of cocoa-nuts 
Yor oil, and coler tor cordage ; and from 
he forests of Malabar we get timber and 
various drugs and gums, particularly the 
Dammar, which is used here fur ail the 
perposes of pitch. In return for these 
things, we furnish British manufactures, 
parucularty hardware, and a variety of 
Chinese articles, for which Bombay is the 
great de; Ot on this side of India, 
PAGODA, 
The largest pagoda in Bombay is in 
th flack Town, sbouta mile and a half 
fay (he fort, Leas dedicated to Mombg 
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Devee, or the Bombay goddess, who. } 
her images and attribute he 
ages and attri Sy S€ems to he 
Parvati, the wife of Siva. Wyjji) " 
large square, inclosed by high walls, there 
is a beautiful tank, well built of free. 
Stone, with steps to accommodate the 
bathers, according to the height of the 
water. Round the tank are houses for 
the Bramins, choultries for the reception 
of travellers, and temples to a variety of 
deities. One of these contains a well. 
carved ¢rimurti, or three-formed god; 
it is a colossal bust, with three faces, or 
rather three heads joined together; the 
centre represents Brahma the creator, 
the face on the right hand Siva the de. 
stroyer, and that on the left Vishnu tie 
preserver, Offerings of rice, fruit, milk, 
and flowers, are daily made to these dei. 
ties, and they are cunstantly sprinkled 
with water, The priests are of ‘an olive 
complexion, being very little exposed to 
the sun; their dress consists of a linen 
scarf wrapped round the loins, and reach- 
ing nearly to the ancles, whose folds fall 
very gracefully: their heads are shaved, 
excepting the crown, where a small lock 


‘of hair is left; and over the shoulder 


hangs the braminical -thread or zenaar, 
The zenaar most be made bya Bramin; 
it is composed of three cotton threads, 
each ninety-six cubits (forty-eight yards) 
long. These are twisted together, then 
folded in three, and again twisted; after 
which it is folded in three again without 
twisting, and a knot made at each end; 
it is put over the left shoulder, and hangs 
down upon the right thigh, The Bramins 
assuine it with great ceremony at seven 
years old, the Xetries at nine, and the 
Vaisyas at eleven. In the English sete 
tlements, when the Bramins go out ot 
their houses, they usually put on the ture 
ban and the Mussu!man jamma or gown. 
I saw at Momba Devee’s temple some 
soi-disant holy men; they were young 
and remarkably fat, sprinkled over with 
ashes, and their hair was matted and 
filthy. I believe they had no clothing, 
for, during the few minutes I remain 
in the temple, they held a veil before 
them, and stood behind the Bramins. 
My expectations of Hindoo innocence 
and virtue are fast giving Ways and end 
that, even among the Parialss, [ shall 
find any thing like St. Pierre's Chane 
Indienne. In fact, the Pariahs are ee 
casts so despicable, that a Baan 
only would refuse to iistruct them, : 
would think himself comrarnina'e’ 
praying for them. These an wom sige 
are Guyployed im the lowest ane” 
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gusting offices ; they are not permitted to 
ive in any town OF village, or to draw 
water from the same well as the Hindoos, 
Iris therefore not to be wondered at, 
that their minds are degraded in propor- 
tion to their personal situation. Near 
every Hindov village there is commonly 
a hanlet of Pariahs, whose inhabitants 
pay a small tax to the kalkurny, or vil- 
jave-collector, for permission to reside 
near a bazar and wells, and they earna 
subsistence by acting as porters and sca- 
vengeis. They are filthy in all their 
habits, and do not scruple to use as food 
any dead animal*they find; it is even 
suid that, in some places, they do not 
reject human bodies, 
THE COUNTRY. 

The vegetable tields are in great beau- 
tv; Isaw last night at least two acres 
covered with brinjaal, a species of sola- 
num; the truit is as large as a baking 
peary and is excellent either stewed or 
broned 5 the natives eat it plain boiled, 
or made into curry. ‘The bendy, called 
in the West Indies okree, is a pretty 
plant, resembling a dwarf holyhock ; the 
fruit is about the length and thickness of 
one’s finger; it has five long cells full of 
round seeds. When boiled, it is soft 
and mucilaginous, and is an excellent 
Ingredient In soups, curries, and stews, 
though I prefer it plain boiled, All sorts 
of gourds and cucumbers are in great 
Penty, but this is early in the season for 
tem. Several plants produce long pods, 
Which being cut small, are so exactly like 
French beans, that one cannot discover 
the (diierence, and they are plentiful all 
the year round; as are spinach, and a 
kind of cress which is boiled as greens. 
The common and sweet potatoes are ex- 
cellent; but our best vegetable is the 
enon, for which Bombay is famous 
Uircughout the-East. —The pease and 
fans are indifferent, and the cabbagey 
Carrots, and turnips, from European seed, 
are still scarce ; salad, parsley, and other 
pot-lierbs, are raised in baskets and 
boxes, in cool shady places; but celery 
thrives well, and is blanched by placing 
tWwocircular tiles round the root, Twenty 
years ago the potato Was scarcely known 
In lndia, but it is now produced in such 
abundance, that the natives in some 
Places make considerable use of it. 

ombay is supplied chiefly with this ex- 
cellent root from Guzerat, which pro- 
vince also furnishes us with wheat. The 
bread is the best I ever tasted, both for 
waileness and lightness; the last quality 
‘oes to being fermented with cocea-nut 
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toddy, no other being equal for that pum 
pose. A little cheese is made in Guzee 
rat, but it is hard and l-flavoured, though 
the milk of the Guzerat ‘cattle is ver 
good, and yields excellent butter. The 
market at Bompay is mostly supplied 
with buffalo milk and butters the latter 
article is insipid, and has a greenish hue, 
not very inviting to strangers, Our beet 
is tolerably good, though not fat; immee 
diately after the rains, that of the butfaig 
is the best, though its appearance is un- 
favourable before it is dressed, and Eu- 
ropeans are in general strongly prejudiced 
against it. The mutton we get in the 
bazar is lean and hard; but either Bengal 
or Mahratta sheep, fed for six or eight 
weeks, furnish as good meat as one finds 
iv the English markets. Lhe kid is al- 
ways good, and the poultry both good 
and abundant. The fish is excelient, 
but the larger kinds are not very plenutul, 
The bumbelo is ke a large sand-eei; it 
is dried in the sun, and is usualiy eaten 
at breakfast with kedgeree, a dish of rice 
boiled with dol (split country pease), and 
coloured with turmeric, ‘The prawns are 
the finest I ever saw, of an excellent 
flavour, and as large as craw-tish; they 
are frequeitly shelled, pressed flat, and 
dried. The island is too small iv furnish 
much game, but the red-legged parinidge 
is not uncommon, aud we sometimes see 
snipes. Among other articles of tood, I 
ought to mention frogs, which are larger 
here than I ever saw them, and ave eaten 
by the Chinese aud Portuguese, but not, 
I believe, by any of the other iihabitants 
of Bombay. 
MANNERS. 

The parties in Bombay are the most 
dull and uncomfortable meetings one can 
imagine. Forty or fifty persous assembie 
at seven o’clock, and sture atone another 
till dinner is announced, when the ladies 
are handed to tabte, according to the 
strictest rules of precedency, by a gen- 
tleman of a rank corresponding to their 
own. At table there can be no general 
but the aifferent couples 
n 


couversauion ; | 
who have been paired off, and who, o 
account of their rank, invariably sit 
togeiher at every great dimmer, amuse 
themselves with remarks on the company, 
as satirical as their wit will allow; and 
woe be to the stranger, whose ears are 
certain of being regaled with the cata- 
Jogue of his supposed impe rfecthenls and 
misfortunes, aud who h is the chance ‘ 
jlearning more of his own history " 
all probability he ever knew belore, 
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occupy the ladies, with the addition of 
lace, jewels, intrigues, and the latest 
fashions; or, if there be any newly-ar- 
rived young women, the making and 
breaking matches for them furnish ein- 
ployment for the ladies of the colony tll 
the arrival of the next cargo. Such is 
the company at an English Bombay fease. 
The repast itself is as costly as possible, 
and in such profusion that no part of the 
table-cloth remains uncovered. But the 
dinner is scarcely touched, as every per- 
son eats a hearty meal called tiffin, at 
two o’clock, at home, Each guest brings 
his own servant, sometiines two or three; 
these are cither Parsees or Mussulinans, 
Tt appears singular to a stranger to see 
behind every white man’s chair, a dark, 
long bearded, turbaned gentleman, who 
usually stands so close to his master, as 
to make no trifling additivn to the heat 
of the apartment > indeed, were it not for 
the punka,(a large frame of wood covered 
with cloth,) which is suspended over 
évery table, and kept constantly swinging, 
in order to freshen the air, it would 
scarcely be possible to sit out the melan- 
choly ceremony of an Indian dinner. 

On leaving the eating- room, one gene» 
rally sees or hears, in some place near 
the door, the cleaning of dishes, and the 
squabbling of conks for their perquisites, 
if they are within sight, one perceives 4 
couple of dirty Portuguese (black men 
who eat pork and wear breeches) direct- 
ing the operations of half a dozen still 
dirtier Pariahs, who are scraping dishes 
and plates with their hands, and then, 
with the same unwashen paws, putting 
aside the next day’s tiffin for their mas- 
ter’s table. 

The equipage that conveys one from a 
party, if one does not use a palankeen, 
is curious, The light and elegant figure 
of the Arab horses is a strong contrast 
with the heavy carriages and clumsy 
harness generally seen here; the coache 
munis always a whiskered Parsee, with 
a gayecoloured turban, and a muslin or 
eliutz gown, and there ure generally two 
mastaleces, or torch-bearers, and some- 
tines two horse keepers, to run before 
one. On getting home, one finds a sepoy 
or peor walking round the open viraudas 
oF the house, asa guard. We have four 
of these s« rvanis, two of whom remain 
bi the House for twenty-four hours, when 
they are releved by the two others. 
These men ca ry messages, go to market, 
aud attend to the removal of goods or 
furniture, buc will carry nothing theme 
Stives eavier tian a sail book, The 
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female servants are Portuguese, and they 

only act as ladies’-maids, all hausehold 

work being done by men, as wélj as ti 

needle-work of the family. " 
_ ENGLISH MANUFACTUREs. 

In Bombay there are a good man 
Banyans, or travelling merchants, who 
come mostly from Guzerat, and roam 
about the country with muslins, cotton, 
cloth, and shawls, tosell. On opening 
one of their bales, I was surprised to fing 
at least half of its contents of British 
manufacture, and such articles were much 
cheaper than those of equal fineness from 
Bengal and Madras. Excepting a par. 
ticular kind of chintz made at Poonah, 
and painted with gold and silver, there 
are no fine cuttonecloths made on this 
side of the peninsula; vet still it seems 
strange, that cotton carried to England, 
manufactured, aud returned to this coune 
try, should undersell the fabrics of India, 
where labour is so cheap. But I believe 
this is owing partly to the uncertainty 
and difficulty of carriage here, although 
the use of machinery at home must be 
the main cause, The shawls are brought 
here direct froin Cashmeer, by the native 
merchants of that country, so that we 
sometimes get them cheap and beautiful, 
The Banyans ought to be Hindoos, though 
I have known Mussulmans adopt thé 
name, with the profession; their distin 
guishing turban 1s so formed as to present 
the shape of a rhinoceros’ horn in from 
and it is generally red. 

NATIVE MANNERS. ; 

On first coming here, ove would ima 
gine that none of the people ever slept 
at night; for, besides that the copper 
smiths and blacksmiths generally work 
all might, and sleep all day, on account 0 
the heat, there are processions g01N§ 
about from sunset till sunrise, with tom 
toms (small drums), kettle-drums, citarrs 
vins, pipes, and a kind of large —_ 
trumpet, which requires two people t 
carry it, making altogether the most hors 
rible din I ever heard. These ago 
ons, with the picturesque dresses of the 
natives, and their graceful attitudes, t 
torches carried by children, and the _ 
double pipe blown by boys, whose wwe 
ness might make them pass for sa y 

yut one strongly in mind of the anci 
alin It is usually on cones 
marriages that these nocturnal feasts ® 
held; when they are in honour a One 
they take place in the day, when b 
deity is carried on a Jitter 19 triuop 
with banners before and behind, @ 
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rice, while hardly any one joins the pro- 
cession without an offering, All this 
looks very well at a distance, but, when 
one comes near, one 1S shocked at the 
nieanness and inelegance of the god, and 
at the filth and wretcheduess of his vota- 
res. 
THE PARSEES. 

It appears that there have heen two 
Jegislators of the name of Zoroaster, one 
of whom lived in times of such remote 
antiquity, that no dependence can be 
placed on the traditions concerning him. 
The last fourished as late as the reign of 
Darius, the son of Cambyses, He ap- 
pears to have reformed the religion of his 
country, which there is reason to think 
was till that time the same with that of 
India, to have built the first fine temples, 
and to have written the books of Guebre 
laws, of which only some fragments re- 
gain, 

The Parsees acknowledge a good prin. 
siple under the name of Hormuzd, and 
an evil principle under that of Ahrimane,. 
Subordinate to Hormuad, the ferishta, or 
angels, are charged with the creativga 
and preservation of the material world. 
Tie sun, the muon, and the stars, the 
years, the months, and the days, have 
gach their presiding angel; angels attend 
on every human soul, and an angel ree 
geives it when it leaves the body. Myr, 
or Mithra, is the ferishta to whom this 
important charge is assigned, as well as 
that of judging the dead; he is also the 
guardian of the sun, and presides over 
the sixth month, and the sixth day of the 
Goah, The good ferishta have corres. 
ponding evil genii, who endeavour to 
counteract them jn all their functions; 
they particularly encourage witchcraft, 
and willingly hold converse with enchan- 
ters of both sexes, sometimes revealing 
truly the secrets-of futnrity for maleious 
Purposes. As in other countries, the 
uid, the ugly, and the miserabie, are stige 
mauzed as witches, and the Indian Brie 
ius are regarded by the Guebres as 
bowertul magicians, 

Fire is the chief object of external 
Worship among the Parsees. In each 
otsh Khuneh, or fire-house, there are two 
Gres, One of which it is lawful for the 
Vulcar to behold, but the other, atsh- 

thavam, is kept in the most secret and 
oly part of the temple, and isapproached 
0 by the chief dustoor; it must not 

© vistled by the light of thesun, and the 
Cuhuneys for carrying off the smoke are 
8 constructed as to exclude his rays. 
“€ disl-babardin must be composed of 
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five different kinds of fire, among which 
I was surprised to hear the dustoor Men. 
tion that of a funeral pile, as the Gue. 
bres expose their dead; but he told me 
that it was formerly lawful to return the 
body to any of the four elements; that 
is, to bury it in the earth or in the water, 
to burn or to expose it, but that the 
latter only is now practised ; consequent 
ly, if the atsh-baharam goes out, they 
must travel to such nations as burn thei¢ 
dead, to procure the necessary ingredient 
to rekindle it. When the last atshs 
khaneb was built ia Bombay, a portion 
of the sacred fire was brought from the 
altar at Yezd, in a golden censer, by 
land, that it might not be exposed ta 
the perils of the sea, 

The san and the sea partake with fire 
in the adoration of the Guebres. Their 
prayers, called zemzemé, are repeated ia 
a low. murmuring tone, with the face 
turned towards the rising or the getting 
sun, and obeisance is made tothe sea 
and tothe full moon. The Parsee year 
is divided into twelve lunar mouths, with 
tatercalary days, but there is no divistoi 
of tine into weeks, Tire festivals are the 
nowrose, or day of the new vear, and six 
following days; the first of every month, 
and the day on which the name of the 
day and ‘that of the month agree, whea 
the same ferishta presides over both, 

A Parsee marries but one wile, ex 
cepting when he tas no children; then, 
with the consent of the first, he may rake 
a second, An adopted child inherits 
equally with legitimate ciuidren, but, if 
there be none, before all other relations. 
The death of a father is observed as an 
annual festival, The body must not 
touch wood atter death ; itis accordingly 
jaid upon an iron hier, to be conveyed 
to the repository for the dead, where it 
is left exposed to the air ull it ts cone 
sumed. In Bombay these repositories 
are square inclusures, surrounded by ligis 
walls: the vulgar Parsees siperstiuously 
watch the corpse, to see which eye 1s 
first devoured by the birds, and thence 
avgur the happiness or misery of the 

I, 
The sacred books are in the Zend and 
Peblavi langeages, both ancient dialects 
of Persia. ‘The fragments of these which 
the troubles that tollowed 


escaped during : , 
) quest of Persia, are 


the Mahomedan con 
all chat the Guebres lave to direct either 
ith ; aud, where 
the dustours 


their practice or their ta 
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books respect future rewards and pu- 
pishments, injunctions to honour parents, 
and to marry early, that the chain of 
being be not interrupted, and prohibi- 
tions of wurder, theft, and adaltery. 
When the Guebres were driven from 
their own country by the Mussulmans, 
a considerable body of them resolved to 
seck a new land, and accordingly put to 
sea, where they suffered great hardships. 
Afier attempting to settle in various 
places, they at length reached Sunjuin 
in Guzerat, and sent their chief dustoor, 
Abah, on shore, to ask an asylum. This 
was granted by the Rajah on certain 
conditions, and a treaty to the following 
effect was drawn up: The Guebyes shall 
have a place allotted to them for the 
performance of their religious and burial 
rites ; they shall have lands for the main- 
tenance of themselves and their families ; 
they shall conform to the Hindoo customs 
with regard to marriages, and in their 
dress; they shall not carry arms; they 
stall speak the ianguage of Guzerat, that 
they may become as one people with the 
original inhabitants ; and they shall abe 
sta from killing and eating the cow. 
To these conditions the Parsees have 
scrupulously adhered, and they have al- 
ways been faithful to their protectors, 
The Parsees in British India enjoy 
every privilege, civil and religious, They 
are governed by their own panchait, or 
village council. The word panchait. lite- 
rally means a council of five, but that of 
the Guebres in Bombay consists of thire 
teen of the principal -merchants of the 
sect; these were chosen originally by 
the people, confirmed by the govern- 
ment, and have continued hereditary, 
‘Tis htitle council decides all questions 
of property, subject however to an ap- 
veal to the recorder’s court; but an ap- 
eal seldom happens, asthe panchait is 
Jealous of its authority, and is conse- 
quently cautious in its decisions. It su- 
perintends all marriages aud adoptions, 
and inquires into the state of every in- 
dividual in the community ; its members 
would think themselves disgraced if any 
Parsee were to receive assistance from 
a person of a different faith ; accordingly, 
as svon as the children of a poor man 
aie old enough to marry, which, in con- 
furmity to the Hindoo custom, is at five 
orsix years of age, the chief merchants 
subseribe a sufficient sum to portion the 
chid; im cases of sickness, they support 
the individual or the famiiy, and mains 
tain all the widows and fatherless. 
The pauchait consists both of dustoors 


and laymen ; all religious ceremonies 
festivals come under its cognizance we 
ther with the care of the temples > 
adjusting the almanack, and she ec 
Sistence and life of the dogs, I could 
not learn with certainty the origin of the 
extreme veneration of the Parsees for 
this autmal; every morning the rich mere 
chants employ koolis to g9 round the 
Streets with baskets of provision for the 
wild dogs; and, when a Parsee js dying 
he must have a dog i his chamber : 
fix his closing eyes upon. Some believe 
thet the dog guards the soul, at the 
Moment of its separation from the baiiy, 
from the evil Spirits ; others say that the 
veneration for the dogs is peculiar to the 
Indian Guebres, and that it arose from 
their having been saved from shipwreck 
in their emigration to India, by the barks 
ing of the dogs announcing their approach 
to the land in a dark night. 

The Parsees use some solemnities when 


they name their children, which is doug 


at tive or six months old ; when the muse 
lin shirt is put on the first time, a sacred 
fire ts lighted, prayers are repeated, aud 
the name is given. Since their iuter- 
course with Europeans, they persist in 
calling this ceremony christening, be- 
cause it is performed when the first or 
proper name is given; the second name 
is a patronymic; thus Norozejee Jum- 
sheedjee, is Norozejee the son of Jum. 
sheedjee. 


The Parsees are the richest individuals 


on this side of India, and most of the 
great merchants are partners in British 
commercial houses. They have geve- 
rally two or three fine houses, besides 
those they let to the English; they keep 
a number of carriages and horses, which 
they lend willingly, not only to Eurv- 
peans, but to their own poor relativis, 
whom they always support. They uiten 
give dinners to the English gentlemen, 
and drink a great deai of wine, pat 
cularly Madeira. The Guebre —_ 
enjoy more freedom than other — 
females, but they have not yet ane 
of cultivating their minds. Perhaps ts 
is owing in great measure to the ~ 
marriages which, in compliance wr 
Liindoo customs, they contract. - P 
coming the property of their husban “ 
their infancy, they never, think —. 
ing a further share of their al ti 
and, with the hope of pleasing, ane § 
incitement to mental improvement 5 * 
off. : 
The Parsees are in general @ - 
some large people, but they have »» os 
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vulgar air than the other natives; they 
ere extremely active and enterprising, 
and are liberal in their qpinions, and 
less bigotted to their Own Customs, man. 
ners, and dress, than must nations. Of 
their hospitality and charitable disposi« 
tivas, the following is an Instance. Dur- 
ing the famine that desolated India in 
the vears 1805 and 1806, the Parsee 
merchant Ardeseer Dadee, fed five thou- 
sand poor persons for three months at 
his own expense, besides other liberali- 
ties tothe starving people. The Parsees 
are the chief landholders in Bombay, 
Almost all the houses and gardens in. 
habited by the Europeans are their pro- 
perty; and Pestengee told me that he 
received not less than 15,000). a-year in 
rents, and that his brother received 
vearly as much, 
MYTHOLOGICAL SIMILARITY, 
Ihave forborne to point out the strike 
ing similarity of many of the deities to 
those of Greece and Rome, as it is too 
obvious to escape your attentions A 
remarkable proof of their identity with 
the guds of Egypt, occurred in 1804, 
when the sepoy regiments who had been 
sent into that country, fell down before 
the gods in the temple of Tentyra, and 
claimed them-as shose of their own be- 
lief, 
GREAT CAVE AT CARLI, 

When we looked round, we almost 
fancied ourselves in a Gothic cathe. 
dral. Instead of the low flat roof of 
the cave of Elephanta, this rises to an 
astonishing height, with a highly coved 
roof, supported by twenty-one pillars on 
each side, and terminating in a semi- 
circle, Opposite to the entrance is a 
large temple, (if I may call it so,) not 
hollowed, with a dome, on which is fixed 
a huge teak umbrella, as a mark pf re- 
spect. Without the pillars thereis akind 
Of aisle on each side, of about six feet 
wide; the length of the cave is forty 
paces, and its breadth is fourteen. Here 
‘re ho sculptures within the cavern, ex- 
cepton the capitals of the pillars. The 
columns are most! hexagons, though 
the number of sons varies; the bases 
are formed like compressed cushions ; 
the capitals resemble an inverted flower, 
or a bell, on the top of which are two 
Sephants, with two riders on each ; and 
" several of the columns there are in- 
re en ina character not hitherto 
Gree ered, There is a very curious 
a enpene in this cavern, which is, 
oa een is ribbed with teak wood, 
Move ce cove exactly, and supported 
: ONTHLYy Mac, No, 2306, 
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by teeth in the timber, fitting to corres. 
ponding holes in the rock; I imagine 
this to be a precaution against the de 
struction of this beautiful work by the 
monsoon rains. The cave of Carli is 
really one of the most magnificent cham- 
bers Lever saw, hoth as to proportion 
and workmanship. It is situated near 
the top of a wooded mountain, come 
manding one of the finest prospects in 
the world; its reservoirs cut, like itself, 
out of the living rock, overflow with the 
purest water, and the country around it 
Is fertile enough to supply every thing in 
abundance for human subsistence. ‘The 
cave is atemple, and on each side there 
are corridores, with cells proper for the 
residence of priests and their families. 
But the most laboured part of the work 
is the portico of che temple. Que third 
of its height is filled up by a variety of 
figures, one of which, in a dancing pos- 
ture, is remarkable for graceiulness of 
design, and the ends are occupied to the 
saine height by gigantic elephants; above 
these isa cornice of reeds, bound toyes 
ther by fillets at equal distances, and the 
space over it is filled by smatl arched 
niches, finished with the same cornice. 
The centre is occupied by a horse-shoe 
arch, with a pointed moulding above, 
and below there is a square door of en.« 
trance to the cave. ‘To protec: the por 
tico from the injuries of the weathe?, 
a rude screen: was left at the entrance, 
part of which has fallen in; befure ic 
there is an enormous pillar, crowned with 
three animals, and now overgrown with 
moss and grass. 

The difference between the cavern 
temples of Carli and of Elephanta is 
striking, Here are no personifhcations 
of the deity, no separate cells for secret 
rites; and the religious opinions which 
consecrated them are no less different. 
The cave of Carli is a temple dedicated 
to the religion of the Jines, a sect whose 
antiquity is believed by some to be greater 
than that of the Braminical faith, from 
which their teneis are essentially differ 
ent, though many of their customs agree 
enurely with those of the Bramins, as 
might be expected from natives of the 
same country. 

THE JINES. 

The Jines believe. that the world is of 
itself eternal, and that its changes are 
the effects of necessity. They hold, that 
to abstain from slaughter ts grace, and 
that to kill any thing 1s sin. They ac. 
cordingly abstain from animal food, trom 


ral trees giving miib, and from 
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honey. Adultery and theft are forbid- 
den; they burn the dead, and throw 
their ashes into the water, but pay no 
honours to the deceased. ‘They are di- 
vided into four classes, but in what re- 
syects they agree with, or differ from, the 
Braminical casts [ have not learnt; like 
the Bramins, they worship fire, and have 
sixteen ceremonies in Common with 
them. 
WAR AND FAMINE, 

Round Tulligong the country presents 
melancholy traces of the ravages of war 
and famine, The camps of Scindia and 
Hlolkar are every-where discernible, and 
the march of their soldiers is marked by 
ruined houses and temples, and drained 
tanks. Tulligong is just recovering from 
the effects of the dreadful famme of 
1805-6. It is said that, in this town 
alone, eighty thousand persons perished ; 
aud one of my fellow-travellers says, that, 
when he was here last year, the bones 
stewed the fields around. The inhabi- 
tants of many towns and villages emi- 
yrated, hoping to find el-ewhere that 
sustenance which failed at home ; thou- 
sunds perished on the road side, and 
mnany, at the very moment when they 
stretched forth their bands to receive 
the means of Iie which the charity of 
the British afforded, sunk to death ere 
the lune-wished-for morsel reached their 


‘lips. A mother, with five children, on 


ler way from Hydrabad to Bombay, had 
renched Salsette; there she was too 
weak to proceed, and, to preserve her- 
seif and tour of her offspring, ehe sold 
the fifth fora little rice; but it was too 
lute, she and her infants perished the 
next morning; aud instances of the like 
were numeious, Yet such was the pa- 
tience of the bhindoas, that they Saw 
the waggans of rice, sent by the Fuglieh 
nt Bombay to the relief of Poonah, pass 
through their villages wathout ay attempt 
ty stop them. 
RIDING ON ELEPHANTS, 

To-day, for che first ume, 1 sede on an 
elephant ; his motions awe by no means 
unpleasant, and they are quick enough 
to keep @ horse ata round trot to keep 
up with tim. The auinal we rode as 
eleven fect tg 5 bis tore head aud ears 
tire heautituily mottled ; tis tusks are 
sery tien, end sawed off to a convenient 
length for bum to kneel whie klus nders 
mount. Onlis back an cuurmons pad 
is placed, aud tighuy gut with chams 
and colton rope, Upon tls 18 place d the 
howda, a kind of bex divided to two 
piits; the tront Coutatuwy a seat large 


enough for two or three persons 
the back a space for the setvant “ 
bears the umbrella, The driver _ 
astride on the animal’s neck, and, y 
one foot behind each ear, he puides bin 
as he pleases. On our return we ~. 
hin fed; as soon as the bowda is tube, 
off, he is led to the water, where he 
washes and drinks; he is then fastened 
by the heels to a peg in his stable where 
he lies down to sleep for a few dine in 
the night only. His food is rice, grass 
leaves, and young branches of trees but 
he is most fond of bread and fruit. ¢ 
cially the plantain. 

POOMAH. 


Sits 


it, €spe> 


In the afternoon the resident escorted | 


us through the town of Poonah, to the 
sacred mount of Parbutty or Parvati, 
about two miles from Poonah. On each 
side of the road are gardens, fields, and 
country-houses ; and at the foat of Par. 
butty the Peishwa hasa pleasant palace, 
with extensive gardens, in whicli there 
is a beautifully winding lake, whose banks 
are clothed with trees; and in the middle 
of the bason, opposite to the palace, is 
a small island with a temple, and two 
or three Bramins’ houses, in a grove of 
fruit-trees, 

The view from Paibutty is fine; it 
commands the town, with its gardens and 
plantations, the cantouments of tle 
British subsidiary force, and: the Sun 
pun Near the foot of the hill is a 
arge square field, inclosed with high 
brick walls, where the Peishwa assem 
bles the Bramins, to whom he gives 
alms at the great Mahratta feast at the 
Clore of the rainy season, They ar 
shut up in it til all are assembled, and, 
as they come out one by one, they re 
ceive the gratuity, of which, but for 
this precaution, some would get tv 
many shares, On this occasion the Bra- 
mins come from all parts of India, ant 
beg their way to and fron Poonab, % 
that they have the pleasure of the fer 
uval, and gain a few rupees by then 
journey. 

1 am sorry the Peishwa 1s now ~ 
sent vn a pilgrimage, as | should Jike to 
see a native prince. Iam told thu be 
is a man of little or no ability, 4 = 
Sensualist, and very superstitious. ©" 
time is spent in making pilgrimages, Oo 
buried in his zenana. Hardly a #eet 
passes without some devout processio’s 
ou which he squanders imunense guns, 
and consequently he is always poor 

The Peisinwa’s famuly is Braaunie*, 
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Rramins refused to eat with him ; and 
a'Nassuck, a place of pilgrimage near 
the source of the Godavery, the Peishwa 
was not allowed to descend into the 
water by the same flight of steps used 
by the holy priests. We returned from 
Parbutty through the town. [ saw no. 
thing to distinguish the bazar of the ca- 
pital from those of the villages, except- 
mg a greater number of female ornas 
ments. The houses are very mean, only 
the hetter ones are painted as in Bombay. 
As we went along, [ saw a number of 
women pouring jugs of water before a 
door, and was told it was the custom to 
do so when a child (I think only the 
first) is born, as an emblem of fertility. 
The ancient palace, or rather castle, of 
Poonah, is surrounded by high thick 
walls, with four large towers, and has 
ouly one entrance, through a highly point- 
ed arch; here the Peishwa’s brother and 
other members of his family reside ; but 
he has buitt a modern house for himself 
in another part of the town. It is square, 
with four turrets, and is painted all over 
with pale green leaves, 

The present Peishwa is the son of 
Raghabhoy, whom the victories and in- 
trigues of the English have placed on the 
Musnud, and have reduced to a state 
litle more enviable than that of the pri- 
soner Rajah at Sitarrah, who is the grand- 
son of Sevajee. The Peishwa still keeps 
up the farce of going to Sitarrah to re- 
ceive the insignia of his oftice from the 
hand of the Rajah, bot is himself so 
completely under our dominion, that he 
Pays a subsidy to maintain the three 
thousand troops which surround his ca- 
pial and keep him a prisoner. 

; COLUMBO, 

We have now been at Columbo some 
favs; and 1 am so delighted with the 
Pitce, and withthe English society here, 
that, if Tcould choose my place of resi- 
dence for the rest of the time of my 
asence trom England, it should be Co- 
lunbo, We generally drive out before 
breakfast in a bandy, and go sometimes 
tarcugh the fort, which is extremely 
asi It is immediately between the 
sea and the lake, and only joined to the 
Main land by a Causeway on each side of 
water 5 and sometimes we go through 
Cinnamon gardens, which he at the 


“Pposite end of the lake. The cinna- 
1S Naturally a tall shrub, or rather 
| butit Is kept low in the yardens for 
_ sake Of the young bark, which is 
eRered at two diiferent seasons, though 
We same planis are not cug every pcascn. 
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When the sticks are cut, the bark is 
taken off with a little Instrument, which 
peels the whole at once; it is then laid 
in the sun to dry, when it rolls of itself 
in the manner in which we see it in the 
shops. Great nicety is required in lays 
ing tugether a sufficient number of pieces 
for one roll, and im sorting the ditlerent 
qualities, the finest spice being always at 
the extremity of the branch. The soil 
in the gardens is fine white sand. Be- 
sides the cinnamon, I saw there the ca- 
Shew-nut, two kinds of datura, the ixora, 
and a variety of plants, with the names 
and properties of which I am not ace 
quainted, 
' TAKING ELEPHANTS. 

When we reached the craal it wast 
near ten o'clock, and we found the col. 
lector and Mr. Daniel awaiting us iv the 
breakfast bungalu, where the attention 
of the former had literally spread a feast 
in the wilderness, Whe craal is in the 
shape of a funnel, the wide part of winch 
extends several hundred feet into the 
forest, leaving the trees within standings. 
It is composed of strong posts made of 
whole trunks of trees driven well into the 
ground, and lashed to others, placed ha- 
rizontally, with strong coier ropes. ‘To 
defend this wall from the fury ot the elc= 
phants, small fires are lighted near it on 
the outside, which intimidate the animmal-, 
so that they du not approach it. The 
trap is divided into three parts, the outer 
one of which is only inclosed on three 
sides, and communicates with the nest 
by a gate made of strong poles, fastened 
together by ropes sa as to permit if to 
rollup. When the elephants are once 
driven into the outer chamber, they are 
prevented from retreaung by men sta. 
tioned at the entrance with ditierent kinds 
of weapons, but chiefly sucks, on the 
ends uf which are bundles of lighted straw, 
When a sufficient number are thus col- 
lected in the outer inclosure, the liunters 
close in upon them, and drive them by 
their shouts and weapons into the second 
chamber, the gate ot which is unmedi- 
ately let down, and they are there con- 
fned till it is convenient to take then 
out, When every thing Is prepared for 
that purpose, the annals are driven iio 


the third and last inclosure, hich 13 also 
Que end of it terminates 
just wide enough far 
i, the moment one of 
nters thrust strong 


the sinaliest. 
in a long passage, 
a single beast; are 
them enters it, the hu | 
poles through the imterstices 1) Lhe wanis 
of the craal, and close him in 90 that he 
cqunes move backwards of furwurds, 
4N 2 Iwo 
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Two tame elephants are then stationed 
one at each side of the outlet, and putting 
in their trunks they hold that of their 
wild brother ull the hunters have passed 
several bands of rope round his neck, 
and fastened nooses to eaeh of his feet. 
A rope is then passed through his neck- 
bands and those of the tame anmals; 
the stakes in front are gradually removed ; 
the ropes are drawn tighter; and the 
prisoner is led out between his two 
guards, who press him with their whole 
weight, and thus lead him to the tree or 
the stake where he is to be fastened. If 
he be refractory, they beat him with their 
trunks till he submis; he is sometimes 
tied by one leg, sometimes by two; if he 
he very strong and furious, lie is fastened 
by the neck and by all his limbs. I never 
saw grief and indignation so passionately 
expressed as by one of these creatures ; 
he groaned, tried to tear his legs from 
their fetters, buried his trunk in the 
earth, and threw dust into the air. Not 
even the choicest food, the plantain tree, 
or the leaf of the young palm, could 
tempt him to eat or to forget his capti- 
vitv for several hours. It sometimes 
happens that they starve themselves to 
death; but a few days generally suffices 
to cam their fury, and their education 
is immediately begun, 

The elephants bere are used for drawe 
ing tuber out of the jungle, and for 
other public works; but the greater num- 
ber of those caught in Ceyion are sold 
to the continent of India. The elephant 
keepers teach their beasts a number of 
tricks, such as walking upon two legs, 
taking ap people with their trunks, tear. 
ing up trees, and picking pins or small 
coms out of thesand. Yet, tame as they 
are, they are extremely sensible to inju- 
ries. One of those we saw, though ha- 
bitually gentle and obedient, formerly 
killed a keeper who had been cruel to 
him. ‘Lhe number and variety of stories 
concermiug the sagacitv of the elephant, 
told by those most inthe habit of seeing 
and observing that animal, if they do not 
prove the truch of each anecdote, are yet 
strongly presumptive of his wisdom and 
docility. I was told by a gentleman, 
that, not long ago, a considerable body 
of troops had to cress the Kistna, then 
inuch swela by the rains, in doimp which, 
One ofthe artuliery-ncn who was mounted 
on ®& gun icil off in the middie of the 
stream, nomedrately before tue wheel of 
the yun-carriages his comrades vave him 
Ue lor lust; but an elephant aitewelny 
ty ike witulery had seen hia fal, acd, 
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putting his trunk to the wheel, raised it 
SO as to prevent its crushing tJ 
and then lifted him out of th 
unhurt. 


1¢ man, 
© water 


_ THE CINGALEsE, 
_ The Cingalese are ingenious workmen 
in gold and silver: their more useful 
manufactures are, hemp. and coier rope, 
coarse cotton cloths. for domestic cup. 
sumption, ratan mats and baskets, and 
cane-work of all kinds. The products of 
the island, besides timber, elephants, 
and cinnamon, are hemp, coier, cocoa 
nuts, arrack, precious stones, pearls, and 
drugs; among which are, Columbo-root, 
gamboge, and the Datura fastuosa, which 
the natives use as a cure for the spasmo- 
dic asthma, by cutting the root in smail 
pieces, and smoking it like tobacco; the 
Datura metel, which is most plentiful 
about Columbo, is said to possess the 
same qualities. 
TRINCOMALE. 

The scenery of Trincomale is the most 
beautiful I ever saw; I can compare it 
to nothing but Loch Catrine on a gigantic 
scale. ‘The ships are now lying in Back. 
bay, but the inner harbour is safe at all 
seasons; it is so land-locked, that it ape 

ears like a lake. Yesterday we rode 
before breakfast to fort Osnaburg, ona 
high point of land, commanding both di 
visions of the inner harbour. The bay, 
gleaming with the rising sun, seemed like 
a sheet of liquid gold, broken into creeks 
and bays, studded with verdant isles, and 
inclosed by mountains feathered with 
wood to the summit; while from the 
nearer crags the purple convolvulus, the 
white moon-flower, and the scarlet and 
vellow gloriosa, floated like banners in 
the wind, 

The outer bay is formed by a bold pro 
jecting roek, at the extremity of which 
are the remains of a Hindoo temple. 
Six pillars, beautifully carved and sup- 
porting a cornice and roof, now farm = 
portico of a British artillery hospital ; an 
a seventh piilar is placed on the summit 
of a rock opposite. We were told that 
soine caves exist in the neighbourhood, 
but whether natoral or artificial we could 
hot ascertain, neither could we procure 
a suide to them. ; 

Trincomale was formerly considered 
very unhealthy, but there does not a. 
pear to be any local circumstance . 
render it so, aud the complaints Like 
on that head are daily decreasing. ‘had 
the rest of the coast of Ceylon, the son 
been foond unfit for raising vegetabies; 
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eolony of Chinese, similar to ‘that at 
Pointe de Galle, has established a large 
garden, whose products are already such 
as to promise the fairest success. The 
adiniral has also been at pains to import 
cattle and poultry, and to distribute them 
among the natives, SO as, if possible, to 
secure a supply for the fleet. Timber 
is in great plenty, and easy of access, and 
there are many coves where ships may 
be hove down with the greatest safety at 
ail seasons ; $9 that repairs can be per- 
formed here at less cost than at any other 
place in India, thorg! the rise ef tide 
is not sufficient at any season for the 
building of docks. 
MADRAS, 

I do not know any thing more striking 
than the first approach to Madras. ‘The 
low far sandy shore extending for miles 
to the north and south, for the few hills 
there are appear far inland, seems to 
promise nothing but barren nakedness, 
when, on arriving in the roads, the town 
and fort ave like a vision of enchant- 
ment. The beach is crowded with peo. 
ple of all colours, whose busy motions at 
that distance make the earth itself seem 
alive. The public offices and store- 
houses, which line the beach, are fine 
buildings, with colonnades to the upper 
stories, supported by rustic bases arched, 
all of the fine Madras chunam, smooth, 
hard, and polished as marble. Ata short 
distance, Fort-George, with its lines and 
bastions, the government-house and gare 
dens, backed by St. Thomas’s Mount, 
form an interesting part of the picture, 
While here and there, in the distance, 
minarets and pagodas are seen rising 
Irom among the gardens. 

We were hardly a-shore when we were 
surounded by above a hundred dubashis 
and servants of all kinds, pushing for ew- 
ployment.- -The-dubashis undertake to 
Muterpret, to buy all you want, to change 
money, to provide you with servants, 
tradesmen, and palankeens, and, in short, 
to do every thing that a stranger finds it 
irksome to ao for himself, We went 
lumediately to our friend's yarden- house ; 
lur at Madras every body lives in the 
Country, though all offices and counting- 
“uses, public and private, are in the fort 
or "town, The garden-bouses are ge- 
Rerally of only one story; they are of a 
Pretty style of architecture, having their 
pes and virandas supported by pillars 
eeeaak ee the wails are of the same 
the = » either white or coloured, and 
wy JES &re covered with ratan mats, 
~ <4at It Is lunpossible to be more coul. 
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The houses are usually surrounded by a 
fie'd or compound, with a few trees and 
shrubs, lit it is with incredible pains 
that flowers or fruits are raised. Durin 
the hot winds, tats (a kind of mat), made 
of the root of the koosa grass, which 
has an agrecable smell, are placed against 
the doors and windows, and constantly 
watered, so that, as the air blows through 
them, it spreads an agrecable scent and 
freshness through the house. 

I went the other day to see the naval 
hospital here, a large handsome building, 
with an excellent garden, and very well 
appointed, On the top isa large plat. 
form, where the convalesceuts take ex- 
ercise and enjoy fresh air, with the view 
over all Madras, its petah or Black-town, 
and garden-houses to the shipping in the 
roads. There is a rope-walk attacled to 
the hospital, but it wants air and is sas 
ther short; it however furnishes employ- 
ment for the invalids. From the hos 
pital [ went to see the garden which the 
late Dr. Anderson bad planted as a bo- 
tanical garden, at a vast expense, but it 
is now in asad state of ruin. L remarked 
there the Saguerus Rumphii, a kind of 
palm, from which an excellent kind of 
sago is made. It is also valuable on ac- 
count of the black fibres surrounding the 
trunk at the insertion of the leaves, 
which affuid a cordage for ships, said to 
be stronger and more durable than that 
made from any other vegetable substance. 
I saw also the Nopaul, a kind of prickly 
pear, on a species of which the cochi- 
neal insect lives, and which is now cult 
vated in Madras as an esculent vegetable, 
It was brought here merely as a curious 
exotic, but was discovercd by Dr. An- 
derson to be a valuable antiscorbuuc, 
and has since been used in all men-ol- 
war on the Indian station, which are 
now almost free from that dreadiul ma- 
lady the scurvy. The nopaul keeps fresh, 
and even continues to vegetate lung alter 
it is gathered; it makes an excellent 
pickle, which is now issued to the ships 
of war. 

POPULATION AND MANNERS. 

The langeege spoken at Madras by the 
natives 1s the Talinga, here called Mala- 
bars. The men-servantsare all Hindoos, 
but the women are mostly Portuguese, 
The palankcen-be wrers are called Diwis, 
and are remarkable for sireng hand swille 
ness. They have a peculiar Sule, OF CIV, 
with which they amuse themselves on @ 
journey ; at first 1 sounds lke the expres- 
sion of paw and weariness, but it presenty 


breaks out ito sounds Of eExultation, 
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I have not seen any banians at Madras, 
but there are a number of hawkers who 
resemble the borahs. I often see natives 
of Pondicherry, French converts, going 
about with boxes of lace and artificial 
flowers, made chiefly by the ladies of the 
decayed French families in that settle. 
ment. There is something in the gaiety 
of the French character that communi. 
cates itself to all around. I have seena 
black man, from Pondicherry, handle a 
lace, a flower, a ribbon, with all the air 
of a fine gentleman, and in bis rags shew 
more politeness and gailantry, than half 
our Madras Civil Servants are possessed 
of. Besides these French pedlars, there 
gre aset of Mahomedans, who go about 
selling moco stones, petrified tamarind 
wood, garnets, coral, mock amber, and 
a varety of other trinkets, and who are, 
in their way, as amusing as the French. 
inen. The manner of living among the 
English at Madras has a great deal more 
of external elegance than at Bombay; 
but, the same influences operating on the 
society, I find it neither better nor 
worse. 

I was two evenings ago at a public 
ball in the Pantheou, which contains, 
besides a ball-room, a very pretty theatre, 
card-rooms, and virandas. During the 
cold season there are monthly assemblies, 
with occasional balls all the year, which 
are very well conducted, ‘The Pantheon 
is a handsome building; it is used as a 
free-masons’ lodge of modern masons, 
among whom alinost every man in the 
army and navy who visits Madras enrols 
himself. The only other public place at 
Naudras is the Mount Road, leading from 
Fort-George to St. Thomays’s Mount. It 
is smooth as a bowling-ereen, and planted 
en cach side with banian and yellow tus 
hip trees. About five miles from the 
fort, on this road, stands a cenotaph to 
the memory of Lord Cornwallis. It 
has cost am immense sum of money, but 
Is not remarkable for good tastes how- 
ever, I love to sve public monuments in 
any shape togreatmen, tis the tasition 
for all the gentlemen and ladies of Ma- 
dias to repair, to their gayest equipages, 
to the Mount Ruad, and, after driving 
furiously along, they juiter round/and 
reund the cenotaph for an hour, party 
ter exercise, and partly for the oppor- 
tunity of flirting and displaying their 
fine clathes 5 alter which they go home, 
to meet again every day ia the year. 
Bat the vrcoatest lounge at Madias is 
Cucang the vistung hous, fiom nine 
@elock till Qieven, When ihe young men 


es, 


o from house to ; 

a commissions wa — ew "ty 

‘ the ladies 
bring a bauble that has been newly set, 
or one which the lady has obliquely hint. 
ed, at a shopping party the day before, 
she would willingly purchase, but that 
her husband does not like her to spend 
so much, and which she thus obtains 
from some young man, one quarter of 
whuse monthly salary is probably sacri. 
ficed to his gallantry. Whenall the visje 
tors who have any business are gone to 
their offices, another troop of idlers ap. 
pears, still more frivolous than the for- 
mer, and remains till diffin, at wo o'clock, 
when the real dinner is eaten, and wines 
and strong beer from England are freely 
drank. The ladies then retire, and fur 
the most part undress, and lie down with 
a novel in their hands, over which the 
generally sleep. About five o'clock the 
master of the family returns from his 
othce; the lady dresses herself for the 
Mount Road; returns, dresses, dines, 
and goes from table to bed, unless there 
be a ball, when she dresses again, and 
dances all night; and this, I assure you, 
is a fair, very fair, account of the usual 
life of a Madras lady. 

CALCUTTA, 

The English society of Caleutta, as it 
18s more numerous, affords a greater variety 
of character, and a greater portion of 
intellectual refinement, than that of either 
of the other presidencies. I have met 
with some persons of both sexes in this 
place, whose society reminded me of 
that we have enjoyed together m Britain, 
when some of the wisest and best of our 
countryinen, whose benevolence attracted 
our attention, as their talents commanded 
our esteem, loved to relax from their 
serious occupations in the circle of thew 
friends. Among the few here wh» know 
and appreciate these things, the most 
ayreeabie speculations are always those 
that point homeward to that Furope, 
where the mind of man seems to Heorish 
in preference to any other Jaod. Tt we 
look round us, the passive subnrissions 
the apathy, and the degrading supers 
tien of the Hindoos; the more acti? 
fanaticism of the Mussulmans ; the near" 
rice, the prodigality, the ignorance, al) 
the vulvarity, of most of the — aif 
ple, seem to place them all on a levels 
infinitely below that of the least refhne 
naiions of Europe. , 

OF the ome buildings of Coleus 

— . built by Lor 
the yovernment-house, i. The 
Weilcsley, is the moose rcmarkable. 
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gxades to the building, which is Ionic. 
Ua the north side there is a handsome 
porticn, with a flight of steps, under which 
carriages drive to the entrance; and on 
the south there isa circular Colonnade, 
withadome. The four wings, one at 
each corner of the body of the bailding, 
are connected with it by circular pas. 
saves, So long as to secure their enjoying 
the air all around, from whichever quar- 
terthe wind blows. These wings contain 
ail the private apartments; and in the 
north-east angle is the council-room, de- 
corated, ike the family breakfast and 
dinver rooms, with portraits. The centre 
of the house is given up to two rooms, 
the finest Lhave seen. The lowest is 
paved with dark grey marble, and sup- 
ported by Doric columns of chunam, 
which one would take for Parian marble, 
Above the hall is the ball-room, fluored 
with dark polished wood, and supported 
by Lonic pillars of white chunam. Both 
these fine rooms are lighted by a profu- 
sion of cut-glass lustres saspended from 
the painted ceilings, where an excellent 
taste is displayed in the decorations, 
Besides the government-house, the 
public buildings are, a town-house, which 
promises to be handsome when finished ; 
the court-house, a good-iooking building ; 
and two churches, the largest of which 
has a fine portico, and both have hand- 
some spires The hospital and jail are 


to the south of the town, on that part of 


the esplanade called the Course, where 
all the equipages of Calcutta assemble 
every eveniag, as those of Madras do on 
tue Mount Road. The houses now oc- 
capied by the orphan schools being ruin- 
Ous, there are handsome designs for 
Erecting new ones. The writers’ build. 
ings, to the nofth of the government. 
Huse, look like a shabby hospital, Or 
poor’s-houses these contain apartinents 
for the writers newly come from Britain, 


and who are students at the college of 


Port-William, which is i the centre of 
the buildings, and contains nothing but 
sume lecture-rooms. 7 

Caloutta, hke London, is a small town 
of itselt, but its suburbs swell it toa 
prodigious city, peopled by inhabitants 
from every cCauatry i the world, Chi- 
Hese and Frenchinen, Persians and Ger- 
Mus, Arabs and Spaniards, Americans 
pnd Portuguese, Jews and Dutchmen, 
Se SEEN Mixing with the Hindoos and 
the original inhabitants and the 
; Ossessors of the CoUHncry, This 
neeare of nations oughi, IT think, to 
*é4eSn vauonal prejudices; hut, among 
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the English at least, the effect seems dia- 
inetricalty Opposite. Every Briton ap- 
pears to pride himself on being outrage. 
ously a John Bull; but [ believe it is 
more in the manner than in the matter, 
for, in all serious aifairs and questions ot 
Justice, every man is, as he ought to be, 
on @ footing, 
SERAMPORE, 

The Danish town of Serampore is im- 
mediately Opposite to Barrackpore, It 
is now in the hands of the English, and 
is the great resort of the missionaries, 
under whose direction there is a press 
where the Scriptures have been printed 
in all the eastern languages. Many other 
books bave also been published under 
their direction, one of the most curious 
of which is the works of Confucius, in 
the original Chinese, with an English 
translation, by Mr. Marshman, who, 
without assistance er patronage, has la. 
boured and succeeded tn the study of the 
Chinese language, and in teaching it to 
his children, so as to enable them to 
speak and write it correctly at a very 
early age. 

FORT WILLIAM. 

I embarked, at Calcutta, on board 
a pilot’s schooner, which should have 
proceeded immediately to this place; 
but by some accident we were detained 
till the next day opposite to Fort-Wiliiam, 
and had full jeisure to admire it, as the 
setting sun gilded its long lines and the 
white barracks within, Nothing can be 
more beautifal than hoth the outside and 
inside of Fort-William. The barracks 
are all very handsome buildings, and the 
trees in the diferent squares make the 
whole delivinfully cool, There are no 
wrivate houses within the fort, and the 
public-buildings seem all in excelient Or- 
der. I was particularly pleased with the 
foundery and the machine for boring 
guns, which [ had never secn before. 
There is a private dock-vard nearly op- 
posite to Fort-William, and another a 
mile beluw it, on the same side of the 
river. 

CAPE OF GOOD WUPE. 

I have spent ten days very agreeably 
on shore at Cape-Town, the neatness 
and “beauty, and singular situation, ot 
which, immediately at the fuut of the 
Table Mountain, have been so often 


deseribed, 

Tbe Faglish 
like the English 
the manner (hey would do at home as 
circumstances will permit. 


The Dutch colonists in general pre 
xI1Ne 


people at the Cape live 
every-where, as auch in 
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serve their ancient simplicity and hos- 
pitality. They usually dine ,at twelve 
o’clock, and make their principal meal 
at supper, at eight o’cluck. I was de- 
lighted with the fine complexions and 
good-natured unaffected manners of the 
young Dutch, womea, afier seeing the 
pate faces and languid aifectation of the 
British Indians. They generally speak 
Euglish well, and many of them write 
it correctiy, 

Every day, while at the Cape, I rode 
out in the fine country at.the back of the 
Table Mountain, where many of the 
English have pleasant country houses, 
and there are some fine Dutch estates, 
particularly that of Constantia, where 
the rich wine of that name is produced, 
I was particuiarly delighted with the 
Hotteatot camp, where eight hundred of 
that savage people have been civiliged 
and taught the arts of society. Befure 
the last taking of the Cape by the 
British, the Hottentots, embodied as a 
regiment by, the. Dutch, were treated 
rather as public slaves than as soldiers; 
their only clothing was undressed sheep. 
skins, or coarse blankets; they were mi- 
serably fed, and worse ludged ; and the 
only act they seemed to have practised 
was the weaving of mats and baskets. 
Their condition is now widely different ; 
their cantonments have been rebuilt, 
and they are fed, lodged, and clothed, 
as weli as any peasants I remember to 
have seen, ‘Their houses, furniture, and 
clothes, are all of their own manufac- 
ture, for they are ingenious and expert 
at any handicraft for which they have 
a pattern; they are also fond of music, 
and readily learn to play ov any histrue 
nent, 

The Dutch have stocked the colony 
with eak and fir, neither of which ar- 
rive at such perfec:ion as im Europe, 
though the fir thrives so well as to be 
useful as small spars toe ships. It is 
curious to see the firs of Scotland and 
Norway, the oak, the myrtle, and the 
reraniuir, with the orange, the peach, 
and the apple, mixing their foliage, their 
flowers, and their fruits, in the same 
garden, But the climate ts so delightful, 
that, though the tenderest plants require 
no sheiter in the middle of winter, the 
summer heats are never $0 great as to 
prevent one from enjoying ali kinds of 
exercise, 

_ The supplies for tne colony are brought 
from the farms in the interior by the 
Dutch boors, who, kam sorry to learn, 
Gd» not gtow a thicd of the corn they 








might produce, for they have g not; 

that the colony is prosperous in “i 
tion to the high price of wheat, nat 
proportion to the quantity they inigi 
export, 40 that, with perhaps the e 
ferule soil in the world, they — 
great deal of corn from the | 
and have been more than once retluced 
wanaas to famine. It is true, that 0. 

erament requires them to produce a 
certain quantity of wheat, but they grow 
as little more as they can help, 

Ail the wheat, maize, barley, oats, but. 
ter, cheese, and fruit, are brought to 
Cape Towa in waggons, sometimes drawn 
by sixteen or twenty oxen, driven by a 
single Hottentot, who sits in the front 
of his waggon, aod drives all the beasts 
mn hand, wih a long whip, with which 
he contrives to touch the foremost, and 
which it is great part of a young Hor- 
tentot’s education to learn to. manage 
with dexterity. Sometimes whole faiui- 
lies come down in these waggons, which 
are fitted up very commodiously. within, 
The boors are in general a large stout 
race of men, coarse in their habits and 
manners, und accused of great crucity 
towards their slaves and the natives of 
the country; a particular tribe of the 
last, however, often revenge themselves 
by setting fire to the corn and hay, and 
killing the cattle, which they never 
carry away. These wild people, are 
calicd Boschemen ; they are more sa- 
vage than the Hottentots or the Cafires, 
living on trees or in caves, and fceduy 
On fruits, roots, and such wild. animals 
as they can shoot with the bow aud 
arrow, the only weapon with which they 
seem to be acquainted. They «ie 4 
diminutive race, being seldom, if ever, 
seen above four feet. high, aud they are 
not numerous. 

The Dutch in the neighbourhood of 
the Cape are much. more European "0 
their habits; such of their houses as I 
saw were commudious and well furnished, 
and their tables were covered with & 
profusion of good things, and very neil 
cooked. Late at my friend Mr. Clootes 
house part of .a roasted porcupine, 4° 
thought it the best, animal fuod I ever 
tasted. Tiere is abundance of ten" 
son, excellent vegetables, and fue fruit, 
of which the ladies are expertin aon 
must delicious preserves. Beef od 
mutton are brought from the lai 
farms, and are often excellent; the ws 
which is commonly drank 1s snail oe 
pleasant, and free from the Juscionsne 
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stronger sort, which improves very much 

by age, thuugh it never arrives at the 

excellence of either Sherry or Madeira. 
ST. HELENA. 

We approached from the south-east, 
and till we saw the flagestaff, we did not 
perceive any marks of inhabitants; bat, 
having reached the flag-staff point, we 
saw little batteries perched like birds’ 
nests in the rocks, but not a blade of 
grass, hor any green thing was discernible, 
When we got abreast of St. James's 
Town, our eyes were regaled with the 
sight of about fifty trees among the white 
houses of the town, and their verdure, 
and the brightness of the buildings, pros 
duced the most singular effect, contraste 
ed with the blackness of the rocks, which 
seem threatening to fall upon them on 
both sides. We landed about twelve 
o'clock at the only landing-place in the 
island, at St. James’s Tuwn, which re- 
minds me of an English fishingetown ; it 
has a few good houses, some shops of 
European and Indian articles, where 
every thing is sold very dear, a church, 
and a play-house, The society is by all 
accounts miserable enough, and the in- 
abitants so much at a loss for amuse- 
ment, as to be divided into parties, who 
hate one another cordially, and quarrel 
forever, The vallies in the interior of 
the island are said to be extremely fer. 
tle and beautiful. The oak and the fir 


thrive well on.the hills, the date and the . 


cocoa flourish in the town. Here are 
grapes, peaches, apples, and bananas, 
with very good vegetables, particularly 
potatoes, but hitherto the inhabitants 
have not made the most of the advan- 
tages of the soil. However, the present 
governor has done a great deal for the 
colony, and has encouraged plantations 
of all kinds, St. Helena is not subject 
to the violent, rains which render tropi- 
cal climates so uncomfortable during 
Some months inthe year: but there are 
gentle showers, which fertilize the earth 
end feed the springs, the water of which 
'sexcelient, Ido not know if they have 
tempted to make wine here, but they 
rew very good small beer tor the use of 
rT ships which touch at the island. 
fT eeence ofa fleet fills the measure 
o-_ Helenian gaiety so completely, 
a an islander once expressed her 
: er, **if the ladies in London did 
ot feel very dull when the China fleet 

ves the Thames !” 
Pay tiring curselves with lounging 
re the town, we came on board, and 

re under way by eleven o'clock the 
Monxtury Mao. No, 936. 
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same night, well pleased to have seen 
this curious little rock, but never wish- 
Ing tO Visit it again. 

AN ACCOUNT OF BENGAL, BY IBRAHIN, 

THE SON OF CANDU THE MERCHANT. 

_ _ (From the Appendiz. ) 

This is the account of what I, Ibrahim, 
the son of Candu the merchant, have 
seen; this is what I lave been present 
at, and a witness to; where isthe Ma- 
lay who has seen the like that I, Ibra- 
him, the son of Candu, have seen since 
I arranne in the great country of Ben- 

How long was I on my passage from 
the Malay countries, but how much was 
I rejoiced to see the beauty of Bengal, 
which shines like the sun on all nations; 
for this country of Bengal is so large, 
that, were [to walk for three months, I 
should not reach the end of the stone 
houses, which are every-where so high, 
that I could never see the hills for them ; 
—this accounts for people saying the hills 
cannot be seen from Bengal. Alas! [ 
have not forgotten the day when I ven- 
tured into the bazar, and, having no one 
to direct me, lost the way. How many 
days was it painful for ine to put the 
soles of my feet to the ground! how re- 
joiced was I to reach the house of Tuan® 
Doctor Layten, and afterward to think of 
the wonders I had seen! 

How perfect and beautiful is the fort ! 
how exact all its proportions, its four 
sides, and all its angles! This is a pro- 

er fort; but who would suppose it so 
arge, when it can ary be seen from 
without? This isa fault; but why should 
I, Ibrahim, the son of Candu, the poor 
merchant of Keddah, pretend to give my 
opinion in this place, ail is so wonderful, 
and much beyond what I before knew ? 
But vet I must describe what I have seen, 


that Malays may no longer be ignorant 


of this great country, but be acquainted 
with all its wonders and all its beauties, 
so that their hearts may be glad, and 
they may no longer be ivirorant ! Inside 
of the fort there*is a ditch larger than 
that on the outside, andvat the bottom 
of both it 1s level and sinooth, like unty 
a mat fresh spread out, and the colour ts 
like that of young paddy; for such 1s the 
management of (his place, that ey the 
Rajah pleases the water can be letin 
from the river, and when the rains are 
heavy, the water can be let ont, Wil Tr 
this fort, which is bke @ large city, how 


oovaieaa ib, Master, 


= Tuan is synonymous with 5. 
or Sir. 


A O many 
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many are the stone store-houses for arins, 
for gunpowder; .fot small-arms, cannon- 
halls, and every ‘thing required ih war; 
and how many store-houses are there for 
wine, because there are maty white 
men, and so many sepoys, that who can 
count them ! 

It was in this great country, in this 
country of Bengal, which is in this place 
calied Calcutta,—how many months 
journey from Penang fon the fitteenth 
day of the month of Shaaban, in the 
year of the Hegyra, one thousand two 
hundred and twenty-five, at the hour of 
ten in the morning, when all Malays re- 
mained in the same state of ignorance 
as when I left them, that I, Ibrahim, 
the son of Candu the merchant, went to 
the palace of the Rajah, with all the 
great men of the Rajah’s court, and was 
admitted even to the second story, (or 
rather second heaven.) 

How beautiful as this palace, and great 
its extent,—who can describe it! Who 
can relate the riches of this country, and, 
above all, the beauties of the palace! 
When I entered the great gates, and 
looked around from my palankeen, (for 
in this country even I, Ibrahim, the son 
of Candu the merchant, had my palan- 
keen,) and when I beheld the beauty 
and extent of the compound, the work- 
manship of the railings, and the noble 
appearance of the gates, of which there 
are five, and on the tops of which lions, 
carved out of stones, as large as life, 
seem small, and as if they were run- 
ning without fearing to fall. T thought 
that I was no longer in the world I had 
left in the east; but it is fortunate that 
I was not yet overcome with surprise, 
and that I lived to see the wonders that 
were within, and to write this account, 
that men may know what it is. 

When I entered the palace, and my 


“Tuan said, ** Thrahim follow me, don’t 


be afraid,—this is the house of the Ra- 
jah, and he ig kind to all people, parti- 
cularly to Malays,” my heart was re- 
juiced ; and as I felt above all Malays ou’ 
this great day, ‘for there were no other 
Malays here, I plucked up my courage 
aud followed my Tuan, even mixing with 
other Tuans, of whom there were many 
on the stairs at the same time, all of 
them having large black fans in their 
hands, and kindness in their looks, for, 
whenever I raised my eyes to any of 
them, they smiled. 

The fluors of the great hall are of 
black stone, polished and shining like a 
mirror, so that I feared to walk on them; 


5 


‘ 








and all around, how man 

per tvefe branches for. iptec eure 
suspended, dazzling and vlistenine ena, 
I could not look Nong tien theme 

Until T arrived at the second stor the 
Stairs were all of stone, which acs 
part of the wall, and had no support, | 
then entered the preat hall where all 
the Tuans were assembied, and ever 
one looked at me; bat T, Ibrahim the 
son of Candu the merchant, knowing the 
kindness of my Tuan, and that he would 
laugh at me if Fremained behind a pillar, 
so that no one could see ne, walked 
about and saw every thing, mixing with 
the other Tuans: no one spoke to me 
but all made room for me when I passed, 
so much was I distinguished among the 
people of the court. . 

The floor of this great room js not of 
stone, because it 1s of a dark-coloured 
wood, beautifully polished; and, were [ 
to describe ail the beauties of this great 
hall, the splendour of the throne, and 
all [ saw there, E should write what 
would not be read in three months, My 
head turned giddy when the Rajah en- 
tered; but, as far as F can recollect, E 
will faithfully describe all that ¥ saw in 
this beautiful place. 

At the end of the hall there is a throne, 
superlatively beautiful, supported by four 
pillars of gold, and having hangings of 
the colour of blood, enriched with golden 


‘fringe; it is beautiful in the extreme, 


and the elegince of the drapery is sur 
prising. Within this throne there is & 
golden Chair, with hangings and fringe 
of gold, in which the Rajah sits, wher 
he receives other Rajahs and Vakeels. 

Tn front of this throne, bow many 
chairs were arranged in rows, and how 
many couches with white cushions were 
between the pillars, on each of which 
there was a staniped paper, as well a9 
on the couch on which F afterwards sat 
down; for 1, Fbrahim, the son of Cando 
the merchant, was seated with the other 
‘Fuans, 

Near the throne, in front of it, there 
were many gilded chairs, but one of gol 
was pliced ia the eentre upon the me 
jal’s carpet, whieh was beautiful a 
rich. 

When the court was full, and I, Tbra- 
him, the son of Eandu the merchant, 
was near to the throne, the Rajah off 
tered, and every one moved d ed 
ways. But, as soon as the Rajah ses of 
himself, the muntries and high ollicers " 
state arranged themselves according 


their rank, 9 On 









' 
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On that side of the hall which was to 
che left of the Rajah, and within the 
pillars, all the wives and tamily of the 
Rajah were arranged in a row one by 
one; and itis impossible to forget their 
beauty, for who could look on them 
without feeling unhappy at heart! And, 
when every body was seated, and |, 
Ibrahin., the son of Candu the merchant, 
on a couch between two pillars, the 
Rajah looked around from-time to time, 
and often cast his eyes on the ladies,— 
when I could perceive that his heart 
was gladdened, for his countenance glow- 
ed with satisfaction, giving pleasure to 
all. . 

Among all the ladies there were six 
who were most beautiful, seated in chairs, 
being pregnant, some two, others six 
months ; but there was one of the wives 
of the Rajah beautiful to excess, and 
she was eight menths gone with child. 
She was kind and delighttul to look at, of 
a beauvtiul small make, aud she sat in 
front of a large pillar, while a Bengalee 
inoved a large fan behind her. Whoever 
gazed ou her felt kindness and love, and 
became unhappy. Sheresembled Fatima, 
the wife of I, Ibrahim, the sun of Candu 
the merchant, but she was more beau- 
tiful. 

It is the custom of this great country, 
that the wives of the Rajah always sit on 
the left side of the throne. They have 
neither diamonds, nor cats’-eyes, nor rus 
bies, nor agates; yet they are beautiful, 
and their dress is bewitching. Some 
looked tall and others short, but I did 
hot see them stand; they appeared hap- 
py, and glistened like fish fresh caught. 
Such! proud Bengala’s King auc court, 
Where chiefs and champions brave resort, 
With ladies happy, gay, and free, 
As fishes in Bengala’s sea ! 

One beauty shone emid-the throng, _ 
I mark’d her nose so fair and long, 
So fitted to her pretty pole, 

Like a nice toac- fish in its bole. 


One beauty sivall, amid the row, 

Did like the fair Senang.n show ; 

None softer smil'd amid them all ; 
Small was her mouth, her stature small, 


Her visage blended red and pale, 


Her pregnant waist a swelling sail. 


Ancther’s face look’d broad and bland, 
Like pamflet floundering on the sand 5 
Whene'er she turured her piercing stare, 
She seemed alert to spring in air. 


Two more I mark’d in black arrays 
Like the salisdch dark were they ; 
Their skins, their faces fair and red, 
Aud white the flesh beneath lay hid. 
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These pretty fish, so blithe and brave, 
To sce them frisking on the wave! 
Were I an angler in the sea, 

These fishes were the fish for me! ! 


Some time alver every one was seated 
an aged bintara stood up and addresse' 
the Rajah; but I, Ibrahim, the son of 
Candu the merchant, did not under- 
stand him, although I have Jearnt Afa- 
bic. When this bintara had finished 
lis speech, he looked round to all. Two. 
sida-sitias, who were youths, went each 
into dark wood cases that had been 
placed in front of the Rajah, and then 
began to address and reply to each other. 
Four times, as the youths became fa- 
tigued, they were relieved by others. 
They spoke in different languages, but 
not in Malay; therefore [ was disap- 
pointed, because I could not understand 
them, 

After the Rajah had amused himself 
with their speaking, and was tired of it, 
every body stood up, and he gave io each 
who had spoken titles, and, to those who 
had not, he gave papers, and small 
packets tied with red string, for red is 
the English colour. What these packets. 
contained I don’t know, but one fell to 
the ground from the hand of the bintara, 
and it sounded like metal 4 it must have 
been gold or silver, and as large as a 
dollar. ¥irst, the bintara with the green 
eyes, (for it ig the custom that the eldest 
bintara should have green shades before 
his eyes, that he may not be dazzied by 
the vreatness of the Rajah, and forget 
his duty,) brought the books and packets, 
and delivered them to the bintara with 
the biack bajee, from whose bands the 
Rajal, received them one by ore, i Ore 
dex to present them to the youths. The 
papers glistened, and were beautiful te 
look at; and they contained much wnt 


ing for the youths to learn against the . 
next time the Rajah might call them to-° 


gether. : 

Wieu this was over, the Rajah, who 
had bLitherto remamed silenc, and spoken 
ouly by lus kind loaks and smiles, took 
Prvveu the skint of hus hajee, on the lete 
side, a book; and, after every one had 
taken his place, and the Bengalees, with 
vold amd stivee sticks, and some with 
wihisks to keep the thes off, bad arranged 
themselves behind the Rajah, he spoke 
aloud trom the beyk ; and how long did 
l hear the Rajah’s voice ! Every one wos 
pleased 5 but 1 regretted that it was not 
in Malay; tor who could understand it! 

White the Rajah was reading aloud, 
the sepoys catered from one end of the 
02 hail, 
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hall, and marched along, passing the side 
of the throne, but behind the pillars. 
he meaning of this custom I do not 
comprehend, but it was no doubt some 
compliment to the Rajah, who seemed 
pleased, and raised his vuice while every 
one stirred, | 

Afier the Rajah had finished he got 
up, because no one sat down any longer, 
except the ladies, and I followed my 
Tuvan out of\the hall; but I did not hear 
cannon, nor musi¢, nor acclamations, 
for the English delight in silence. 

It was three days after before I could 
think of and recollect all I had seen on 
this great day. I write this history, that 
nen may not be ignorant of Bengal, aud 
of the manners and customs of the great 
Rajah of the English; and it is written 
at Bengal, by me, Ibrahim, the son of 
Candu the merchant, in the thirtieth 
year of my age, and on the day of Kha- 
mis, being the twenty-seventh day of the 
month of Shaaban, and in the year of 
the flight of che Prophet of God, one 
thousand two hundred and twenty-five. 








—_ — 2 ee 
CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE, 
44 Romaunt, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


By LORD BYRON. 
Octaws, Price 12s. ° 


[The genius of Lonp Byron does not stand 
in need of our cwsogy. That its character 
ig established by this work, will be evident 
from the clegant specimens of his lgnter 
pieces, which we present beneath. From 
the ptincipal poem, we coula detach no 
piece trom the context, without injury to 
the Author. Bu: the whale work Hug tare 
merit, ana ceserves our warmest applause ; 
particularly as the production of aN ble- 
man, at a period when wobility scarcely 
presents eyen an amateur Qr patron of 
elegant literature. 





ON LEAVING ENGLAND, 


« ADIEU, adiga! my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue ; 

The Night wiads sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wile seamew. 

Yon Sun that sets upon the sea, 
We follow in his tight; 

Farewel awhile to him and thee, 
My native Land—Good Night ! 

** A few short hours and He will rise 
To give the Morrow birth ; 

And | shall hail the main and skies, 
Butnot my mother Earth. 


Deserted is my own food hall, 

fm hearth is desolate ; 
ild weeds are gatherin on th . 
My dog howls at the pen Cm, 


**Come hither, hither, my littl 
W hy dost thou weep ind wal , ass 
Or dost thou dread the billows’ Tage 
Or tremble at the gale ? , 
But dash the tear-drop from thine eye; 
Our ship is swift and strong : ‘ 
Our fleetest falcon scarce can fly 
More merrily along.” 


* Let winds be shrill, let waves rolf high 
I tear not wave nor wind ; ; 
Yet marvel not, Sir Childe, that J 
Am sorrowful! in mind ; 
For I have from my father gone, 
A mother whom J love, 
And have no friend, save these alone, 
But thec—and one above. : 


« My father bless'd me fervently, 
Yet did not much compiain ; 

But sorely will my mother sigh 
Till I come back again. — 

** Enough, envugh, my little lad! 
Such tears become thine eye; 

If I thy guileless bosom had 
Mine own would not be dry. 


‘Come hither, hither, my staunch yeoman, 
Why dost thou look so pale? 
Or dost thou dread a French foeman? 
Or shiv’rest at the gale ? 
© Deem'st thou I tremole for my life? 
Sir Childe, I’m not so weak ; 
But thinking on an absent wife 
Will blanch a faithful cheek. 


¢ My spouse and boys dwell near thy hall, 
Along the bordering lake, 

And when chey on their tather call, 
What answer shali she make ?’= 

‘© Enough. enough, my yeoman good, 
Lihy grief let none gainsay ; 

But 1, who am of hghter mood, 
Will laugh to flee away. 


‘¢ For who would trust the seeming sight 
Ot wite or paramour ? 

Frésh teres will dry the bright blue eyes 
We late saw streaming o'er 

For picasures past 1 do not grieve, 
Nor perils gathering neat 5 

My gratest griet isthe [ leave 
No thing that gjaims a tear. 


<¢ Ans now I’m in the world alone, 
Upon the wide, wide sea: 

But ae should J for ocheis groams 
When none will sigh for me? 
Perchance my dog wilt whine 1a Valny 
Till ted by stranger bands 5 

But long ere I come back againy 
He'd tear me where he stands. 


* With thee, my bark, Til swiftly 0 


Athwart the foaming brine, 
Nor care what land thou year’st Me C0, 


Sv not again to mine. We comes 











Welcome, welcome, ye dark-blue waves } 
And, when you fail my sight, 
Welcome, ye deserts, and ye caves ! 
My native Lande=Good Night !”" 





SfeNZas 
Written in passing the Ambratian Gulpb, 
November 14, 1809. 
Through cloudless skies, in silvery sheen, 
Full beams thé modn on Actium’s coast: 
And on these waves for Egypt's queén © 
The ancient world was won and lost.’ 


Aud now upon the scene I look, 

The azore gtave of many a Roman; 
Where stern Ambition once forsook 

His wavering crown to follow woman. 


Florence! whom I will love as well , 
As ever yet was said or sung, 

(Since Orpheus sang his spouse from hell) 
Whiist chou art fair and 1 am young ; 


Sweet Ficrence! those were pleasant times, 
When worlds were staked for ladies’ eyes: 
Had bards as many realms as rhymes, 
Thy charms might raise new Anthonies. 


Though Fate forbids such things to be, 
Yet, by thine eyes and ringlets curl’d! 
I cannot lose a world for thee, 
But woula not lose thee for a world! 





STANZAS 
Composed October iith, 1809, during the 
night ; ina thunder-storm, when the guides 
had lost the road to Zitza, near the range 
of mountains formerly called Pindus, in 
Albania. 


Chill and mirk is the nightly blast, 
Where Pindus’ mountains rise, 
And angry clouds are pouring fast 

The vengeance of the skies. 


Our guides are gone, our hope is lost, 
And i:ghtnings, as they play, 

But show where rocks our patit have crost, 
Or gild the torrent’s spray. 


Is yon a cot lsaw, though !ow? 
When lightning broke the gloom== 
How welcome-were its shade leah, no! 
"Sis but a Turkish tomo. 


Through sounds of toaming watesfalls 
I hear a voice exclainiae 

My way worn counttvman) whe calls 
Un distant England's name. 

A shot is r'd—by foe oF friend ? 
Anotner——’tis to tell 

The mountain-peasants tordescend, ~~ 
And lead us where they dwell, 


Oh! who jn such a night will dare 
To cempt the wilaerness ? 

And who ’mid thunder’ péals ¢an heat 18 
Our signal of distress? °° 7 a 
And who that heard our shouts would sise 
To try the dubious road?°? 
Nor ratuer deem from nightly ‘cries © * 

That outlaws were abroad. © ~~’ * 


” 


* 
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Clouds burst, skies flash, oh, dreadful hour ! 
More fiercely pours the storm ! 

Yet here one thought has still the power 
To keep my bosom ‘warm. 


While wand’ring through each broken path, 
O’er brake and croggy hrow ; 

While elements exhaust their wrath, 
Sweet Florence, where art thou ? 


Not on the sea, not on the sea, 
Thy bark hath long been gone: 

Oh, may the storm that poursonme, ~~ 
Bow down my head dlune ! : 


Full swiftly blew the swift Siroc, 
When last I pressed thy lip ; 

And long ere now with foaming shock 
Impell'd thy gallant ship. 


Now thou art safe : nay, long ere now 
Hast trod the shore of Spain; 

*T were hard if ought so fair as thou 
Should linger on the main. 


And since I now remember thee 
In darkness and in dread, 

As in those hours of revelry 
Which mirth and music sped 5 


Do thou amidst the fair white walls, 
If Cadiz yet be free, 

At times from out her lattic’d halls 
Look:o’er the dark biue sea ; 


Then think upon Calypso’s isles 
Endear’d by days gone by, 

To others give a thousand smiles, 
To me a single sigh. 

And when the admiring circle mark 
The paleness of thy face, 

A half form’d tear, a transient spark 
Of melancholy grace, 

Afain thou’lt smile, and blushing shun 
Some coxcomd's raillery ; 

Nor own for once thou thought’st of one, 
Who ever thinks on thee. 


Though smile and sigh alike are vain, 
When sever’d heartsrepine, 
My ¢pirit dics o’er mount and main, 
Aud mourns in search of thine. 


Written at Athens, Fanuary 1@, 1818. 


The spell is broke, the charm is fywa!. 
Thus is it with life’s fittul fever: 

We madly smile when we should groan 5 
Delirium is our best deceiver. 

Each lucid interval of rhoaght a 
Recalis the woes of Nature's charter, 

Ana he tirat acts as wise men Ought, » 
But lives; as saints have'died, a martyr. 


j ter swimming from Sesto to dAbydos y 
Written after rm ¢ a : 
If in the month of dark Desember - 


Leander, who was nightly wont 
(What mais will not the cai¢ remember {) 


To cross thy stream, broad FicLespont : 


If 
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Bf when the wintry tempest roar’d 
He sped to Hero, nothing loth, 
And thus of old thy current pour’d, 
Fair Venus! how I pity both f 


For me, degenerate modern wretch, 
Though in the genial month of May, 

My dripping limbs I faintly stretch, 
And think I’ve done a teat to-day. 


But since he cross’d the rapid tide, 
According to the doubtful story, 

Yo woo,—and-—Lord knows what beside, 
And swam for Love, as 1 for Glory ; 


“Fwere hard to say who fared the best :. 

Sad mortals! thus the Gods stil! plague you! 
He host his labour, I my jest ; 

For he was drown’d, and I’ve the ague. 





SONG. 

Zan eB, ca¢ ayauw. 
Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oh! give, me back my heirt # 
Or, since that has left my breast, 
Keep it now, and take che rest! 
Hear ine vow before I yo, 
Zin 4B, cag dyawWar 
By those tresses anconfin’d, 
Woo'd by each A®gean wind; 
By those lids whose jetty fringe 
Kiss thy soft cheeks’ blooming tinge ; 
By those wild eyes like the roe, 
Zain ps8, C46 4y2Wa. 
By that lip I long to taste ; 
By that zone-encircl’d waist ; 
By all the token-flowers thet tell 
What words can never speak so well; 
By Love's alternate joy and woe, 
Zan ee, cag dyawe. 
Maid of Athens! I am gone: 
Think of me, sweet ! when alone. 
Though I fly to Islambol, 
Athens holds my heart and soul. 
Can I cease to love thee > No! 
Zan ps, cag ayaws. 





Transiation of the famous Greek War Song, 
Asvls watdes cay “EAAnvov. 
Written by Riga, who perished in the attempt to 
revolutionize Grecce. 
Sons of the Greeks, arise ! 
The glorious hour’s gone forth, 
And, worthy of such ties, 
Display who gave us birth. 
CHORUS. 
Sons of Greeks ! let us go 
in arms against the foe, 
Till their hated blood shall flow 
In @ river.past our feet. 


Then, manfully despising 
The Turkish tyrant’s yokes 
Let your country see you rising, 
And all her chains are broke, 
Prave shades of chiefs and sages, 
Behoid the coming strife ! 
Bellenes of past ages, 
Gh, start again te life! 


Lord Byron's Childe Harold, 


END OF VOLUME XXXIV, NER 


At the sound of my trum et, break; 
Your sleep, oh, join with me! 
And the seven-hill'’d city seeking 
_ Fight, conquer, till we're free. 
Sons of Greeks, ¢-, 
Sparta, Sparta, why in slumbers 
Lethargic dost thou lie ! 
Awake, and join thy numbers 
With Athens, old‘ally ! 
Leonidas recalling, 
That chief of ancient song, 
Who sav’d ye once from falling, 
The terrible! the strong ! 
Who made that build diversion 
In old Thermopylae, 
And warring with the Persian 
To keep his country free ; 
With his three hundred waging 
The battle long he stood, 
And like a lion raging, 
Expir’d in seas of blood. 
Sons of Greeks, &, 





Translation of the Romaic Song, 
‘© Marsvas pres “16 arinibérs 
6 Q'pasdlaln Xandn, &c., 

The song from which this is taken is 2 
great favourite with the young girls of 
Athens.——The air is plaintive and pretty, 

I enter thy garden of roses, 

Belov’d and fair Haideé, 

Each morning where Flora reposes, 
For surely I see, her in thee. 

Oh, Lovely ! thus low J] implore thee, 
Receive this fond truth from my tongue, 

Which utters its song to adore thee, 

Vet trembles for what it has sung; 

As the branch, at the bidding of Nature, 
Adds fragrance and fruit to the tree, 

Through her eyes, through her every feature, 
Shines the soul of the young Haidee. 


But the loveliest garden grows hateful 
When Love has abandon’d the bowers— 
Bring me hemlock==since mine is ungrateful, 
‘That herb is more fragrant than flowers. — 

The poison, when pour'd from the chalice, 
Will deeply embitrer the bowl 5 
But, when dronk to escape from thy malice, — 
‘The draught shall be sweet to my soul. 
Too crue}! in vain J implore thee 
My hearst from those horrors to gel 
Wiil nought to my bosom restore thee? 
Then open the gates of the ‘grave! 


As the chief who to combat advances 
Secure of his conquest before, 
Thus thou, with those eyes for thy lancesy 
Has pierc’d through my heart to Its cores 
Ah, teil me, my soul! must I perish a 
By pangs which a smiie would ay oe fi 
Would the hope, which thou once bad'’s 
cherish, 
For torture repay me too well ? 
Now sad.is the garden of r0sess 
Peloved but false Haideé ' 
There Flora all wither’d repaseSs . : 
Ard mourns.o’er thine abe ORAL 
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